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Indian Constitutional 
Government 


THE LAST STAGE BEFORE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By The Rt. Hon. LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


A JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League to hear the Right Hon. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence was held at Over-Seas House, St. James's, on 
Sth October, 1953. The President, The Right Hon. Lord HAILEY, PC, 
GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, was in the Chair, and said they were exceedingly 
fortunate in being able to look to Lord Pethick-Lawrence to give them 
what he might perhaps be allowed to describe as the last of the threc 
chapters into which the future historian would divide the concluding 
period of British constitutional and political control of India. The 
first of the chapters was written for them by Lord Templewood, in the 
address he had given at the annual meeting in 1952, the period described 
being that of the Round-Table Conferences and the Parliamentarv 
discussions that led up to the great constructive Act of 1935 on which 
he.had spent so much time and labour and for which he had had so many 
hopes. There was no one better qualified than Lord Templewood to 
speak of that period, for he had been the chief architect of the Act and 
its chief advocate in the long discussions in Parliament. 

The second of the chapters had been written for them by Mr. L. S. 
Amery in his address at the Annual Meeting in July, 1953. He had then 
dealt with the period 1940—45.—practically the war period; when the 
forces that were making for self-government in India had become far 
greater for a partition of India into India and Pakistan. 

Now they could look forward to Lord Pethick-Lawrence's record of 
the third of the chapters, the chapter in which not only had self-govern- 
ment for India become an actual fact, but, what was more, the period 
had seen the partition of India, a development which probably few of 
them who were concerned in the first chapter would have regarded as 
highly probable and certainly, Lord Hailey thought, even those who were 
concerned with the writing of the second chapter would hardly have 
accepted as inevitable. Lord Pethick-Lawrence was able to speak with 
undeniable authority on this period since he had not only been a member 
of the famous Cabinet Mission of 1946 but he had been Secretary of State 
for India in 1945—47 and saw practically all the concluding stages of 
British rule in India. 

He wished to speak about Lord Pethick- Lawrence personally, and to 
say that 1n the course of a very long public life he had shown outstanding 
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qualities of a particular order. Lord Hailey thought there were very 
few men in public life of whom one could say that they had shown‘from first 
_to last the same consistency of principle i in the course they had adopted, 


and made the.same sacrifices on behalf of those p-inciples. There were. 


very few of whom one could say. with equal certainty that in any great 
issue his decision would be taken not in the lizht of the views held by 
his own party, or indeed of any section of popula: opinion, but entirely 
On the verdict of his own conscience. That beng so, although they 
might not accept any view that Lord Pethick-Lawrence had to put forward 
in. other ways, yet he. thought it would-be a very bad day indeed for 
Great Britain if its people who had always respected qualities such as he 
` had shown should begin to show any less respect for them. 


- THE CLÓSING CHAFTER 


The Rt. Hon. Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE: My Lord Cheirman, it is 
always a privilege to address the East Indian Assoc:ation. It is particularly 


. So to-day when you with your wide knowledge are in the Chair, and ' 


. when. the subject is of such absorbing intersst as that of Indian 

Constitutional development—the last stage before self-government. . 

. - When the war ended in complete victory for the Allies, and a general 
election had registered a considerable leftward swing in British public 

opinion, it was evident that the time had come for a final settlement of 

the complex Indian problem. .But what should be the nature of that 


settlement and how should it be brought about? Let me begin with a 


recital, as objective as I can make it, of the aspirations of the parties 
concerned. The British people wanted to see a united India become: a 
- Dominion with the same rights of self determination as existed in other 
self governing parts of the British Commonwsalth. Gandhi disliked 
' the word “ Dominion ". His vision was of an independent united India 
in friendly relationship with Britain, having a Government based.on a 


common Indian franchise and governing without an army, navy or. 


eer 


air force. The Indian Congress also wanted a united self-governing . 


. India preferably with a common franchise but with certain constitutional 
safeguards for Muslims. Jinnah, who took the view that Muslims as a 
. permanent minority were not likely to get evea-handed justice from a 


Hindu majority, wanted to divide India into two parts—those provinces 


with a Muslim majority combining to form a separate State to be called 


Pakistan. Ambedkar wanted the scheduled castes to have a separate | 


electorate and constitutional safeguards. "Ihe Indian Princes while 


wanting to be free from British tutelage desired io retain in à selí-govern- 


ing India their own personal rule in their own States. 
4 à 


Nobody except a few extremists in both countries wanted to have a 
military show-down either between British and Indians or between 
Hindus and Muslims. Least of all did anyone want to bring in some other 
. member of the United Nations to adjudicate. I have vivid recollections 
of this idea being once mooted at a private dinner party in London. 
The Indians present jumped on it at once. ‘“ We have our quarrels with 
the British " they said * but we know the British and they know us. 
For heaven's sake don't let any outsider be called in to intervene." 


WAR TIME COMPLICATIONS 


The problem presented to the statesmen of both countries was 1o 
discover some means of meeting, if not entirely reconciling or satisfying. 
these divergent and in some respects mutually incompatible aspirations. 
It was complicated by a number of other factors less generally recognized. 
Prominent among these was the age-distribution of the British contingent 
of the rc.s. Recruiting in Britain for this incomparable body—pro- 
bably the finest civil service in the world—had been halted during the 
war and, to compensate for this, retirement for the older members had 
been temporarily suspended. The result was that of some 500 British 
members of the Lc.s. in 1945 a large proportion was either already 
overdue for retirement or shortly to become due. Even if the recently 
introduced scheme of recruitment was brought to fruition the new 
recruits were not likely during the next ten years or so to be able to play 
more than a subordinate part in the administration of India. At the 
same time the prospect of fundamental changes in the government of 
India cast its shadow before and not unnaturally created anxiety in thc 
minds of British and Indian personnel as to their own individual future. 

Gandhi was himself a problem. Venerated by Indians as the 
Liberator of his country it was he who was mainly responsible for keep- 
ing the agitation free from violence and bloodshed. But he was not 
an easy person with whom to conduct negotiations. For one thing 
during the years about which I am speaking he was neither exactly in 
nor exactly out of Congress. But the main difficulty lay in the subtlety 
of his mind which made it impossible to assess at their true value the 
precise meaning of his words. As my story unfolds I shall give at least 
one striking example of this peculiarity. 

Another complication consisted in the fact that whereas Jinnah claimed 
that his Muslim League was the exclusive spokesman .of the Muslim 
world in India, Congress claimed to speak for Muslims as well as Hindus 
and it still had within its ranks a number of distinguished Muslims in- 
cluding its President—Maulana Azad. On more than one occasion this 
conflicting conception wrecked an agreement. 
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Mission: would consist of myself as Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr. Albert Alexander, MP (now Lord Alexander of 
Hillsborough). In making this announcement in the House of Commons 
Mr. Atlee used these words: pog i 


“ India must choose what will be her future constitution. I hope that the Indian 
people may elect to remain within the British Commonwealth. J am certain that she 
will find great advantages in doing so... But if she does so elect; it must be by her owr 
free will. The British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains of 
external compulsion. It is a free association of free peoples. If, on the other hand, 
she elects for independence, in our view she has a right to do so... Iam well aware, 
when I speak of India, that I speak of a country containing a congeries of races, religions 
and languages... Weare very mindful of the rights of minorities, and minorities should 
be able to live free from fear. On the other hand, we cannot allow a minority to place 
a veto on the advance of the majority.” 

Arrived in India the Cabinet Mission with the Viceroy interviewed the 
Provincial Governors and every section of political thought in the 
country. In addition to these official interviews we had private talks 
at our residence with Gandhi, Jinnah, Nehru, Rajagopalichari and others. 
No positive result emerged from any of these. We dispelled some of the 
mistrust of British intentions but the Indian parties remained as far apart 


from one another as ever. 
THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 


Accordingly we convened a conference at the Viceregal Lodge in 
Simla to discuss the following proposal: 


“A Union Government to deal with foreign affairs, defence and communications; 
two groups of provinces, (one of the predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of 
the predominantly Muslim provinces), to deal with other subjects which the provinces 
in the respective groups desired to be dealt with in common; the provincial governments 
to have all the residuary sovereign rights; the Indian states to take their appropriate 
place in this structure on terms to be negotiated with them." 

This conference was attended by Nehru and three other members of 
Congress, and by Jinnah and three other members of the Muslim League. 


Gandhi also came to Simla but did not attend the Conference. 
THE MISSION THREE TIER PLAN 


At one point agreement seemed within sight and Jinnah and Nehru 
withdrew to put the finishing touches to it; but in the end it eluded us. 
and after a short interval all parties returned to Delhi. There the 
Mission and. the Viceroy embodied the essence of their scheme as it 
had emerged from the Simla talks in the formi of a statement published 
on May 16. It proposed three tiers. 

At the top there would be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the states. This Union would deal with foreign affairs, defence 


T 


* 


and communications and have power to raise thé finances requisite 
thereto. The Union would hàve.an executivé and a legislature, and in 
the latter any question raising a major communzl issue would require 
a majority of the representatives-of each. of the two major communities. _ 
. The bottom tier would be occupied by the prcvinces and the ES in 
whom would vest all residuary powers. i 
- The provinces would be free to form groups with executives ae 
legislatures; Such groups, if formed would constitute the ir:ermediate, 
tier and would determine the provincial. subjects tc’ be taken in common. 
. . A special novel proposal embodied in the Statement was the indirect 
` election of a constitution making body (or Constituent Assembly) through 
the medium of the provincial legislatures so taat each member should 
represent approximately one million of the population. Curiously, as 
I shall show later, it was this provision which survived the shipwreck 
of the main proposals and which in a partitioned form was one of the 
parents of the Indian constitution of to-day. 


MIXED RECEPTION OF TH PLAN 


- The Statement as a whole met with a mixed reception in India and had 
-a chequered career. Gandhi at the outset greeted it with exceptional . 
cordiality and said that it was his hope and przye- that it would be fully 
honoured in letter and in spirit. Later, however, he qualified his praise - 
' by writing in Harijan that when he said that it was the best document the 
British Government could have produced in the circumstances his com- 
pliment did not mean that what was best frcm the British standpoint 
was also: best or even good from the Indian; their best' mizht possibly 
be harmful. Later still he encouraged the Hindu majority in Ássam and 
the Sikhs in the Punjab to break away from the interpretation of the 
Statement by the British Government.and by the ponent leaders of 
. Congress itself. 
.  Jinnah was highly critical of the Mission's views about Pakistan but 
' nevertheless he induced the Muslim League to accept the whole scheme 
` as.a basis for a settlement. The Sikhs,-Ambedkar and the Anglo- 


. - Indians were all, for differing reasons, opposed. But the Princes accepted 


itas providing the necessary machirery for attaining Indian independence 
and a fair basis for their own participation. Ccngress alone continued 
fora long time to express no definite opinion. I remember that on one 
occasion during the interval before they did so I said to Nehru that I 
hoped theit final answer would be favourable because I thought that 
our proposals were the last chance of retaining the unity of India. He 
said: “ I know you think that we are difficult people to pin down to an : 


ER: 


answer but you must realize that if you and we do come to an agreement, 
you are laying down a burden arid we are picking it up." Can anyone 
to-day doubt that.the future Prime Minister of India was speaking other 
_ than the literal truth? 


WAS IT WORKABLE? 


Looking back now in the light of subsequent events I am sometimes 
tempted to ask myself whether our scheme could ever have been made 
to work. It must be clear that it could only have done so if there had 
been a substantial willingness to give and take among the rival sections 
in India. I must confess to grave doubts to-day as to whether this spirit 
existed. But in the end it was not directly on the nature of the ultimate 
settlement that the break-down ‘occurred. Both Congress and the 
Muslim League accepted it in principle though with reservations as to 
interpretation. 

It was on the rock of the powers and composition of the interim 
Government that the split took place. The question of powers was mainly 
a difference of opinion between Congress and the British Government 
which would I think in the last resort have been settled by a “ gentleman's 
agreement." But the question of composition was one between Congress 
and the Muslim -League and it had two aspects (1) as to the relative 
mumber of Hindus and Muslims in the Government, and (2) as to whether 
Congress should be allowed to choose at least one of the Muslims. This 
difference could not be resolved. The Congress in a letter specifically 
refused to take part in an interim Government along the lines suggested, 
and the Mission returned home. 


LORD WAVELL'S EFFORTS 


For the next few months the Viceroy struggled hard to secure a pro- 
visional Government on which both Congress and the Muslim League 
would be represented. At one time he appeared to have succeeded. 
But there was no real spirit of unity, and anything like a sense of joint 
responsibility along the lines of the British model was entirely lacking. 
On one front alone could progress be reported; the elections for tbe 
constituent assembly were taking place, and men and women of standing 
in all sections were offering themselves and being elected to membership 
of this body. But the fly in the ointment was the fact that there were 
no signs that the Muslim members would sit down in the same constituent 
assembly with the Congress or other members. Meanwhile communal 
riots broke out in Bengal, the Punjab and elsewhere, and were with difficulty 
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abated by the personal intervention-of Gandhi, Jidah and other pro- 


: minent leaders of Congress and the Muslim League. 


In order to try to.reach agreement the Britisa Government invited 
the political leaders including a representative of the Sikhs to a conference | 
in December 1946 in London. But nothing very much came of it except 


a further statement by the Government adherirg to their own inter- 


pretation of the document of May 16 and declarirg that if a constitution: 
came to be framed by an unrepresentative Constituent Assembly “ H.M.G. 


. : would not of course contemplate—as the Congress had stated they would 


not contemplate—forcing such a. _ constitution upon any HUNE part 
of the country." > > : * ! 
A NEW APPROACH i 

Up to this point the Government had had tbe active support. of all 
parties in both Houses of Parliament. It was now to take a step of 
great moment which for the time being broke this unity. Gandhi had 
long held-and expressed the view that the parties in India would never 
reach agreement until the’ British. Government made it quite clear that it 
intended to cease its control of India and fixed a date for its withdrawal. 


In view of the growing unrest in'several parts of the country our advisers 


-* 


in India-now warned us of the damaging effect which the continued 


: uncertainty as to the future was having upon tae morale of all concerned. 


Rather than allow the situation to drift from bac to worse some decisive 
announcement with dates must be made at once. Lord Linlithgow, the 
former Viceroy, speaking in the House of Lords took somewhat the 
same view. | 
The British Covei decided to take the tull by the norns and on 
February 20, 1947, put out a declaration to the effect that not Jater than 


' June, 1948, the British control of India would cease. If bv that time.a 


‘fully: representative Assembly had worked out a constitution on the lines . 


indicated by the Cabinet Mission well and' gcod. But if not H.M.G. 


; would have to ‘decide whether 


“the powers of the central government in British India should be handed over on 
the due date as a whole to some form of central government for British India, or in sonie 
areas to the existing provincial governiments, or in suck other way. a3 may seem most 
. reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian peop:e." i 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS IN PARLIAMENT | 
‘It is not in the least uM ME that iliis declaration should have been 
regarded as hazardous and even dangerous by many people in this 
country who had not the same inside information of what was happening . 
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in India as H.M.G. In the House of Commons the Opposition divided 
against it mainly on account of the early date, but'were of course defeated 
by the large government majority which existed in the 1945-50 Parlia- 
. ment. In the House of Lords the Opposition Peers were at first minded 
to take a similar course. But Lord Halifax, with his great experience 
as a former Viceroy, urged them not to do so. He supported the principle 
of the declaration, and said that if the date announced seemed premature, 
that was a matter on which only the Government could form-a correct 
opinion. The Lords accepted his advice and. the Government did not 
suffer a defeat which though it would not (being in the Lords) have 
deflected the line of their policy would have raised grave doubts in India 
as to whether the declaration would be implemented. 

The declaration made a profound impression on India. Gandhi 
though he remained a passionate believer in a united India recognized 
that the British were definitely going and that only Indians could resolve 
their communal differences. Any idea of compulsion was hateful tc 
him and civil war was unthinkable. Jinnah was equally opposed to a 
partition of Bengal or of Punjab, the whole of which he wanted for 
Pakistan, but he too was not prepared to carry his views as far as civil 
war. Nehru was the first to face the dilemma frankly and publicly. 
Speaking on April 14, 1947, he said. : 

** 'The time has now come to decide whether we want a united India or a divided India. 
The question must be decided immediately ... Sind has declared that it will become 
independent in June, 1948, after the British leave India. If us of the Punjab and Benga! 
want to separate no one can compel them the other way... The leaders should negotiate 
to find out solutions for these problems." , 


, 


THE PARTITION 


Lord Mountbatten, who had recently succeeded Lord Wavell as Viceroy, 
lost no time in sounding political leaders in India. He then came to 
London to report the measure of agreement reached between them, and 
to discuss with H.M.G. the situation arising therefrom. As a result a 
plan emerged, and on June 3 a statement was issued. The main features 
of this were: 


(1) Pakistan would come into being if the Muslims in the Muslim-majority provinces 
demanded it. 

(2) Provinces would be partioned if a majority of either party in their legislatures 
demanded it. 

(3) The district of Sylhet should vote as to union with Assam or East Bengal. 

(4) The transference of power should be antedated. 

(5) After the transference Dominion status should provisionally be the basis without 
prejudice to the future choice of the Indian peoples. 


This statement was accepted by Nehru, Jinnah and Baldev Singh on 
behalf of the three principal Communities of India and by all parties in 
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both Houses of the British Parliament. It then became the task of my 
‘noble friend (Lord Listowel), who had recently succeeded me as Secretary 

of State for India, and of his able staff at the Irdia Office and of the 
— Legal Draftsmen to convert the terms of the statement into the form of ~. 
an Act of Parliamént and. to do so in time for it to become law before 
the summer recess. This formidable task they successfully accomplished 
. and the “Indian Independence Act" was carried through all its stages: 
in both Houses without a division. It enacted that as from August 15, 
1947, two independent Dominions should be set up in India, to be known 
respectively as India.and Pakistan, that the Indian Army should be divided 
and that Bengal and the Hanae should each be Ld in two. 


THE COMMUNAL 2 i A 


With the 'passage of that Act the Non arenes of the later phases-of - 
the Constitutional Development of India comes to an end. But to 
` complete the picture I feel that a few supplementary remarks are needed. 
Unhappily the settlement did not come into effect without grave com- 
munal disorder, mass migration and bloodshed. .This was due mainly 
to two facts. The first is that the agreement between the leaders came 
too late to allay completely the mental hostility v/hizh had been fomented 
over a long period in the communal Press. The second.is that many 
of the Sikhs resented bitterly that the line of partition in the Punjab cut 
-their homelands in-two. But tragic as these events were .they were. 
almost exclusively confined to-one area in India; and for the fact that - 
.Bengal and the other areas. accepted the settlement peaceably tribute 
must be paid to Mahatma. Gandhi and other leaders both Muslim and ` 
Hindu who at great pains and considerable personal risk traversed the 
villages urging non-violence. There is no reason to supposs that any 
other settlement would have been accepted without even worse disorder. 
The relationship between the British and the Ind-ans of both remained 
friendly throughout. Much of the credit for this belongs to the high 
. standard of the r.c.s. When the transfer took place a number of its 
British-born members consented to-stay on with their new masters. ` 
But equally-for those who did and did not do so the new Governments 
agreed to be responsible for the recognized pension on retirement. My 
Lord Chairman will remember that we had several debates on tais subject 
` in the House of Lords and he probably thought me unresponsive. That : 
was because the negotiations between the British Government and the 
political leaders in India on that matter were in a critical stage at the | 
time. As regards the Indian-born members of the service Indian leaders 
took the view.that as they were exchanging the Government of their own 
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countrymen for one of another nation no question of retirement or 
compensation arose, and in the end that view prevailed. 

Even more heartening than this was the fact that after the transfer 
. of power not only the Governor-General but also several of the British 
Provincial Governors stayed on in their posts at the express invitation 
of the Indian leaders. This unprecedented event was surely not merely 
a remarkable tribute to all the personalities concerned but a happy 
augury for the future relationship of our peoples. 


PROGRESS UNDER DIFFERENT GOVERNMENT 


The CHAIRMAN indicated that Lord Pethick-Lawrence was willing 
to answer questions and many were put.to him. First asked about the 
retirement of Lord Wavell, the lecturer said that the reasons were on 
record at the Cabinet Department and he could not answer the question 
without having first obtained permission from the Prime Minister 

In reply to further questions Lord Pethick-Lawrence explained that 
he was not there to express a Party point of view at all. With regard to 
the progress of India towards self-government, the previous accounts 
they had heard from Lord: Templewood and Mr. L. S. Amery showed 
that the progress had been made step by step; what a different type of 
Government would have done in the circumstances in which the Labour 
Government had been placed was a speculation which he would not 
like to venture upon. The fact was that the ending of the war, the reduc- 
tion in the personnel of the British part of the Civil Service, and the 
general election in Britain. were roughly simultaneous events and ir 
those circumstances what did happen happened. He would not like to 
say how any other Party would have acted. 

Without elections in India there would have been no basis on which 
to form the Constituent Assembly. Further the elections were necessary 
to ascertain the extent to which the claims of Jinnah and the Muslim 
League to speak for the. majority of the Muslims and of Congress to 
speak for the rest of India were justified. Without this information 
any attempted settlement could only have been a “ from the top down- 
wards " settlement devoid of any solid foundation. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence returned a negative reply to the suggestion 
that American opinion exercised any influence on the decisions taken 
by the British Government. 

Asked whether his retirement from office as Secretary of State meant 
that he had not entirely agreed with the final settlement, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence said no, that was not the reason. 
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the Lc.s. had been entirely stopped during the war. Not only had 
recruitment been stopped but also retirement, and therefore the position 
in 1945 was entirely different from what it had been in 1935. If there 
should be a further non-co-operation riot in India the advice the Govern- 
ment received was that it could be suppressed, but that it would require 
a considerable amount of force to supress it and that there might be much 
bloodshed. And when this had been done they would be no further 
forward. 

There was a famous dictum of Manos: “ You can do anything with 
bayonets except sit on them." If they had by a strong force suppressed 
any opposition in India—which he did not think the British people would 
willingly have seen done—the net result after it would have been very 
difficult to face. There would have been very few British personnel to 
handle the situation. They were convinced that the situation at that 
date would be very disastrous, and that all hope of a peaceful India 
allied by affection to this country would be gone for ever. 
` That was the answer, and that view was supported by two living ex- 
Viceroys, namely, by Lord Linlithgow and Lord Halifax, and also ‘by a 
very large number of others who had done great service for India. He 
did not disguise from that audience the unhappiness of having a divided 
India, the unhappiness of having that bloodshed, with a very large number 
of people killed and many more uprooted and made to migrate. But 
he still thought that any other course they had pursued would have 
resulted in far greater tragedy. What was more, at the end of it all. 
after they had exercised aggressive force, restraining force, or whatever 
they liked to call it, they would have been no nearer a solution, and at 
the end some further attempt to find an acceptable settlement would have 
had to be made. They had not got to look very far from India to see 
what happened when another European Power, not willing to concede 
what the British Government concéded in India, was is dealing with another 
Asian people. | 

As for his own resignation, it was in no way caused by opposition to 
his colleagues in the Government of that time. He had been in office 
for twenty months; he was a tired man, and.he did not believe in a tired 
man tackling important work requiring critical. decisions. He assured 
them that the matter was not settled lightly but only after ax: thought. 


MATERIAL FOR THE FUTURE HISTORIAN 


Lord HALEY, from the Chair, expressed his own appreciation of and 
gratitude to Lord Pethick-Lawrence for his address: It was always a 
very great advantage to themselves and to the historians of the future 
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to have another: angle. on an important event, to have. another contem- 


porary document available when coming to sum up the history of the . 


period. It was valuable to have had an account of those critical days 
from one who had.taken a principal part himself in the events. — 

The period: with which Lord Pethick-Lawrence had dealt was. perhaps 
the most controversial.of the three chapters of the receat history of 
India submitted to the Association. -If one tock the first of the chapters 
there was hardly time for controvérsy there on any matter of principle 
not settled then and there under the 1935 Act. ‘After that'no one could 
` doubt that it was the will of the British people fully expressed in their 
Parliament that India should have self-government. There might be 
some further controversy regarding the ‘second period- of which Mr. 
Amery had spoken in his address at the: last annual meeting. ‘There 
were people who thought that the British Government -was unduly 
hesitant in implementing the specific promises made by ail parties. It 
“was on that ground that there might have arisen some controversy. 


But, of course, there was graver doubt concerning the period about 


which Lord Pethick-Lawrence had spoken. They valued what he had 
said, in particular for one reason, namely, that it did show how far the 
major issue. was not between. Great Britain and India, nor concerned 
fundamentally with- self-government, but was really raised by the com- 
munal question. The great problem which stood in the way of a Cabinet 


mission or of any subsequent attempt to arrive at a modus vivendi on a | 


' line:of constitutional action was the distrust əf one great party in India 
for the other. ‘For those of them who were riot in India itself, who had 
not accessible to them any real means of estimating the forces operating, 
who could not really tell from their own knowledge how far it was true 

that the Indian administration had suffered in morale, how far it-was true 
. that political forces were arising in India that would force a much graver 
issue, it was extremely difficult to judge the situation. Those who had 
not that knowledge would also-find it difficult to answer some of the 
. .questions from the present audience. 


^ 


_ Why was it that the situation in India was such, and had fallen so far . 


-out of control in the judgment of those responsible that it was necessary 


to antedate to August, 1947, transfer of power which had bezn announced , 


for some time later ?. What was the compelling: circumstance there? 
When: such matters were considered by people who were not aware of 
the background he always found that the matter ended in a series of 


speculations. That was why so many of them now found themselves . 


in the difficult position of not being able with any competence either to 
.condemn or accept the line taken by H.M. Governmen: during this 
critical period. But. that did not make them the less grateful to Lord 
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Pethick-Lawrence for his candour and sincerity. The real test would 
be, not whether the advisers of H.M. Government at that time, there or 
here, were right in the steps they took, but, first of all, whether the internal 
difficulties involving India and Pakistan as a result of the constitution 
could be settled, and, secondly, and equally important, whether the 
relations of both India and Pakistan towards the Commonwealth in the 
future could be placed in terms of friendship and partnership. It was 
there the test would lie. | 


MUSLIM MINORITY OUTLOOK 


A vote of thanks having been moved by Sir HENRY CRAIK accorded to 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence by acclamation. 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE, in thanking the audience, desired to add oae 
or two words. In a country like ours, where there were two political 
parties, it was always potentially possible for one of the parties whizh 
was in a minority and in opposition to get from the country approval 
for its policy and finally to become the government of the country. In 
a country like India, where there were not two parties but two com- 
munities widely unequal in numbers, the minority community could nevcr 
hope to overthrow the government by electoral means, and therefcre 
Jinnah was not prepared to accept a unitary government in the sense in 
which this obtained in a country like Great Britain. That being so the 
only alternative to partition was the three-tier basis suggested by the 
Cabinet Mission. 

He admitted that the destruction of the unity of India was a grave aad 
unfortunate thing, but unity could not be imposed without coercion 
which in fact meant civil war. Only when.the leaders in India were 
confronted with the certainty that British control was going to be with- 
drawn, did they realize that they must come to a compromise agreement. 

The other point he wanted to say was this, that when an entirely new 
constitution is coming into being and there is going to be a fundamental 
transference of power, the interim period must necessarily be one of 

. great difficulty because all the administration of government has to be 
carried out by people who do not know from day to day who are going 
to be their masters. The advice received by the Government from its 
advisers on the spot was that that period in India must be reduced to a 
minimum. That was the advice which, against their natural inclination, 
they were forced to follow by the logic of events. He thought it only 
fair to the audience that he should have tried—he hoped in a non-con- 
troversial way—to explain the reasons for things being done which on 
the face of them appeared repugnant or unwise. 
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LM NE Impressions of ] 
2 eo * “India mM 
LN By AIDAN CRAWLEY ` , 


$m Jonn WOÓDHEAD. (ss del at- a joint. meeting with the Qver-Seas 
League.at Over-Seas House on 22nd September; 1953, when Mr. Aidan ` 
. Crawley lectured on.his recent visit to India, the Chairman introduced 
Mr. Crawley as having had an extended tour of Irdia on behalf of British 


Television. He travelled, accompanied by his wife, some 12,000 miles - 


in a car, and met some persons prominent in Indian affairs, and discussed 
important rd with them. 


t 


Mr. AM CRAWLEY said: Having Pe a politician la am used to talking 
- to people who know a great deal more about my sabject than I do myself; 


. but I doubt whether the discrepancy has ever been quite so large as`it is - 


- this afternoon, because many of you, have. liveé and worked. for Jong. - 


< periods i in India. My own visit was only to get some general i irüpressions, T 


and itis a great honour to have been asked to give these impressions to 
. you at this moment when India is ata critical stage of her development. 
I would only say this with regard to. my, impressions, they are the 


^, result.of a detached and quite genuine interest in India. I went thefe 


" 
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- first about twenty years ago as a journalist and I have never ceased to be 


`- impressed by what I felt to be the grandeur of.the whole British connexion. . - 


"with India. . Everybody knows that there have been great faults as well . 


as great virtues; both: faults and virtues were on a great scale. But it. 


also seems to me self-evident that whichever way the politics of the 

` question ‘developed it was inevitable that the test o7 much of the greatness | 
of the British period in India was going to come after-we had gone out 

of the country. One of the oft-déclared: obj ects al our rule i in India was 

: to 0 bring Thdia to self-government. - | | 
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THE BRITISH T 
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` When I went ‘back this last time I was, as an Englishman with a belief 


in the ‘political ‘genius of our people, tremedously interested to see what ` 


had been made of the legacy of our efforts there: Iam myselfa ‘passionate ; 


| democrat. I believe that history shows that. by -no other system can. ` 
civilization make progress, and it seems to me sign-ficant that the moment `- 


India became independent, althought at that, momerit a great new wave 


.: of Asian Communism was sweeping around it, it chose to embark at . 
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once upon a full scale experiment in western democratic methods. That 
seemed to me an exciting event. It was a challenge to the belief somc- 
times held that it is almost impossible for an illiterate people to work g 


.democracy. It was also a tremendous challenge to all the methods 


adopted in the adjoining countries, particularly China. Democracy 
has been on the defensive for a long time, and it has been evident in 
Europe that many people have been unable to live up to the demands 
which democracy makes. If India succeeds now it will have an effect 
throughout the whole democratic world quite apart from the effect which 
it will have in Asia and in all undeveloped countries. 


I was asked to go out to India for the B.B.C. to answer the direct 
question: Will India make a success of democracy or will Communism 
supervene ? 


The first impression was that, rather contrary to my expectation, | 
did not find things, so to speak, running down. Travelling by car, my 
wife and I found that the country was functioning extraordinarily well. 
We could go where we liked, the roads were far better than I expected 
and far better than in many other countries of comparable size. We had 
no difficulty about getting money or getting food. The telephone and 
postal services worked excellently. Perhaps the only thing we found less 
good were occasionally the hotels. I remember arriving at one hotel, 
where the man at the door, when I asked for a bed, said that there was 
no bed, and when I asked for food, said there was no food. Yet he said 
the hotel was open. But normally at the rest houses or anywhere else 
we got good service and I came to the conclusion that the Indian was a 
first-class cook. 


As travellers we found no evidence that the services as a whole were 
running down. I talked to'a great many people, both Englishmen and 
Indians, and although I found the Indians very modest, and the Indian 
Civil Service inclined to be cautious about the future, most people agreed 
that all the public services, including the army, had maintained a high 
level of efficiency. I never saw a slovenly soldier in India. They may 
not have the weapons they want, but certainly so far as the discipline of 
the force goes they were in first-class shape. To all those who asked, 
* Is this efficiency simply a hangover from the British? " it seemed to me 
there was one reply. The test, from India’s point of view, was that not 
only had they carried on the services instituted by the British, but they 
underpinned it with the whole apparatus of western Federal democracy. 
To achieve this they had to expand their civil services, promoting young 
people before their time, taking on others not fully trained, but even in the 
new provinces we found things running extremely smoothly. 


WD 


THE BALLOT BOX 

We wanted to see something of the democratic system at work, and 
were lucky to find a by-election. I had already seen illiterate people : 
conduct an election in Jamaica; in India the proceedings seemed to me 
extremely mature. There were in this by-election four major parties 
instead of the 14 which figured at the general election. All the four 
‘seemed efficient. Here again they had copied our methods but had made 
them their own. They relied almost entirely on canvassing. They were 
not rich, even the Congress party could not spend much money. We 
followed the canvassers round and the people ir the street where they 
were canvassing asked very sensible questions. I noticed that one woman 
was given a party polling card, the sort of thing zhat we in this country 
receive from the different parties at election times and give in to party - 
officials if we want them to know how we voted. -I have known people 


. . in this country who did not understand what such a card meant.and gave ` 


it up to the officers in the polling booth. But this woman in India, when 
she, was given the card, asked whether it was a Government summons ` 
and whether she had to give it up, and finally after a brief explanation 
she threw it away. The whole procedure could not have been better 
. understood, and right throughout this by-election it seemed to us that 
the people knew as much about the way to vote as literate people do in 
-Other countries. The mere ability to read and write is. not really a 
qualification for knowing how to vote according to one's interests. 
Talking to Indians about how people voted, I came to the conclusion _ 
that they would vote more for people than for causes, although party - 
"loyalty was pretty strong. That was borne out by our. own individual. 
experiences. “Whenever we went into a village and wanted to make 
enquiries we invariably found people who could tell us what we wanted 
toknow. We acquired a habit of asking those people who wore spectacles 
because they always seemed to speak English. If they could not help 
us they would always tell us of sormedne who would. We came from our 
own personal experiences to the conclusion that reople in India ! have a 
shrewd judgment of their fellows. 


x. 4 MERGER OF PRINCELY STATE 


We also, because we wanted to see how the system was working, went 
into one of the new.provinces (I will not name it)—one of the.provinces 
newly formed out of the former princely states, and one in which a former 
Maharaja „had become the official Governor. This community had 
only been functioning as a State for about a year. I will not say that 
all the Maharaja's sran were highly complimentary about their new 
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ministers; but in London we might find that not all civil servants are 
complimentary about their chiefs. But the Maharaja himself, who had 
lost his power and had not wanted to lose it, was doing his Job extra- 
„ordinarily well. He was gay and hospitable to all sorts of people whom 
he was asked to receive by his Government. He carried out all his duties 

in a representative position, doing the whole thing with great charm and 
efficiency. .There were one or two little touches which I think were still 
oriental. We knew that he was a very wealthy man, because under the 
agreement with the princes it is known roughly what the incomes of thesc 
people are, and this particular Maharaja had an income of about £200,000 
a year tax free as a basis. But there were one or two little touches ! 
noticed and rather enjoyed and I felt that his people rather liked them. 
There was still a princely atmosphere in existence. But I thought it was 
immensely to the credit of all concerned that they could meet so great a 
change as had taken place and could adapt themselves to the new cir- 
cumstances so well, and equally it was to the credit of the Indian Govern- 
ment that a generous settlement had been made which had had the effect 
of unifying the country in a manner in which it has not been united for 
five thousand years. Here was a new province, arising from nothing, 
and fully functioning and at work. 


THE HUNGRY MASSES 


Having become quite convinced that the Indians could work a demo- 
cratic machinery the question then arose, “ Can they do the job they have 
got to do?" The problems that face India are, of course, far greater 
than any we have to face here. Just think of the problem of food and 
hunger alone, or the problem of unemployment. These problems are 
on a scale which nobody in the western world has to think about. Yet 
again, there is the whole problem of caste, which invokes a discrimination 
of an intensity not met with elsewhere. 

We discussed all these things with Indians. Perhaps the most refresh- 
ing thing about India to-day is that there 1s almost a wild freedom of 
discussion. Everybody who thinks at all is interested in politics and 
everybody speaks his mind with directness and freedom. We visited 
a Communist who is a lawyer in Madras. In his office quite a number of 
people were waiting to.see him, but when we sent him in a card he asked 
his clients to wait a little and immediately saw us.. There was complete 
fearlessness on his part concerning his own business or anything elsc. 
He made some very broad remarks about the way in which things were 
being handled. That sort of conversation in public can take place any- 
where in India and nobody thinks anything about it. Equally on the 
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other side we found extremely orthodox Hindus who were cutspoken in . 
just the same way. For ourselves we went everywhere we liked without — 
any thought for personal safety. We felt absolutely secure and the : 


country was extremely orderly. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, when he was over in this country said 


few months. I do not want'to discuss the food problem to-day. but I 
felt that he and those with him were perhaps rathertoo sanguine and that 


B really it i$ the second part of the problem, that of unemployment, which | 
. . as the greater difficulty. It is not simply a question in India of having 


enough food in the storehouses, it is a question of getting it distributed. 
To distribute the food does not mean merely puttmg it on the railway and 


2 ,- getting it to a certain point., In famine areas the Government has had 


to give out food in town and village centres. All -his was done efficiently, 


Y . but it was a distressing sight, the more so because the towns in the famine 


areas had shops which-contained masses of fcod. The reason why the - 


grain could not.be distributed was not because the prices were exorbitant; | 
the truth was that in those areas the people literally had no money at all. 


_ They had had no harvest and no work and no means of éarning money. 
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| ` I do not believe they will solve the food problem merely by having ` 


m enough, food in storehouses. The food problem will never be solved if 


at certain times of the year half the population has nothing to do. There- - 
fore when we really begin to try and sum up.óur impressions about India's 
. chances of tackling this problem we always comé up against the main 


difficulty, namely, the provision of jobs. 


That is the. one subject on which I felt the-Indians themselv es were over . 


confident. We met a great many highly intelligent and well-informed 


people who, when we tackled them about it, were inclined to say, ^ Let 
^. . us get the quantity of food first and see about the jobs later" But we ` 
> felt that the danger for the present regime in India lies in maki ing the food 
availablé to the people. It should be rememterad that India so far has . 


only had one general election. In that election tae people voted in great 


numbers. They are beginning to understand the. power of the vote. 


G They will understand it more and more and the political, parties are . 


becoming more highly organized. I doubt whether a people are going ;, 


.'' to remain patient indefinitely when every few years they are called upon. 
z oto exercise their vote and this question of- unemployment is still with them. 


- The question of jobs is far arid away the most critical the Indian Govérn- 


= ment has to face and in certain ESSO the Government is not really 


meeting it at the moment. 


Ee 


. that he thought they would solve the- food problem in India within a '' 
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One thing that seemed to me, and has seemed to other foreign observers 
recently, to offer real hope was the community project scheme. I know 
that this is nothing more than an enormous scheme of self-help. But 
young Indian men and women are being trained to go-out into the villages 
not as teachers but to become villagers to try to help the people to help 
themselves. That seemed to us one of the best ways of approaching the 
problem of “jobs.” On the other hand we could not help feeling that 
there was a good deal of muddled thinking about it. Some people were 
still preaching the ideal of the simple life, but they were preaching it in 
places where people were lacking in the essential things for maintaining 
any sort of existence. The people are not going to be able to move out 
of their present terribly poor condition unless more initiative and energy is 

shown than exists to-day. Itis not fewer but more wants that are needed. 

These young men and women of whom J spoke were really an inspira- 
tion to meet. They are going to try to do the most elementary things for 
these people in the Indian villages, they are going to help them to make use 
of their spare time, to make their roads, to do much more of their own 
carpentry, and so on. In other words they are to prompt them really to 
use their elementary talent and to improve their houses and general 
conditions. They are trying to change fundamentally the passive attitude 
of the Indian village people. That is the surest of all methods of creating 
a demand which in the end will provide work for the people but it is 
going to take a long time. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


What ‘about industrialization? It is difficult not to feel that this is 
being put a little too low on the list in the five-year plan. I often asked, 
“ Do you not really think that you in India ought to adopt more of the 
Canadian or Australian attitude towards foreign capital? Ought you 
not to make it a ‘ free for all’? Ought you not to get people to come in 
and risk their money? You have got in the long run all the control you 
need. If you are going to create jobs ought you not to try and encourage 
everybody—foreigners and Indians alike—in every form of industrial- 
ization ? " 

On the whole I did not get any response to that question from the 
Government. Several economists and industrialists, however, felt that 
the question struck home. The Government said that they made arrange- 
ments for such individual enterprise as wanted to come in, and when ! 
said that, nevertheless, people are cautious and are questioning whether 
there 1s real opportunity, and that more might be done to bring them in, 
the reply was, ** Well, we would rather have it this way." (The way we 
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are doing it). If I have a fear about the next. few years in India—say ten: 
years—it is that this problem of unemployment will be more and more. 
‘exploited by ‘the Communists, whose idea is tc get rid of the whole 
. democratic experiment.’ The danger is that these unemployed people ` 
- may go over into the Communist camp, though I would notatthe moment  . 
- put the danger of Communism high. The Commznist party is efficiently ` 


. organized by highly educated men, but it is small :n numbers. 


DOES CASTE SURVIVE? 


A word about caste; Some people, particularly some Indians, felt so. 
strongly on this subject that they thought caste might wreck the whole 


.democratic experiment. Under the caste system it is not belizved, as we 


westerners try to believe, that men. are born equal. It is believed that . 
they are born in different categories. When I talked about caste before 


` leaving for India some people here said, “ You vill not find very much 


of-it," and when we reached India there were some Indians who said the 
same thing. Others said that they were quite wrong and that when we 
went south we should find the caste system, wholly unchanged. We left 
Bombay, not knowing in the least what we should find, down to Madras 


. on through Travancore and then back up the East Coast to Trichinopoly. 


~ 


And in most of that area we did find the caste system unchanged. Every 
village was divided into three; there were the Brahmins in one street, 
-caste Indians in another, and in:a third there were the untouchables. 
"The discrimination was open and completely witkout self-coasciousness. 


. - We found a Brahmin school teacher in a small village and we asked him, 
` .knowing that he had untouchables working for h:m, how he paid them. 


. He said that he would not dream of touching them, but if we liked we- 
` could watch. We went out into his back yard. Hecar1e out and threw money ~ 
on. the ground and after he had retreated one of zhe untouchables came ` 
forward and picked up the mcney. On neither side was.there any self- ' 


` "consciousness. We spent a long time in this villaze and we noticed how 


- the Caste Hindus, polite and humane as they were on ordinary occasions, 
ordered.the untouchables about almost as though they were animals. 
When we got back.to Delhi, we saw Dr. Ambedkar, who was born an 
untouchable and who, as Minister in the First Indian Cabinet had 
written a large part of the new Constitution. He.was feeling very bitter 
‘about the position. , I think.that he had hopec that a much greater 


. change in, status would have taken place. He lost his seat and he is now ^ 


a private individual. He and' some others with him-take tke view that 
untouchability and caste are so deeply rooted in Hindu society that they: 
may cause the democratic system to break down. We talked to Mr.” 
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Nehru himself about this and P asked him if he thought he could get rid 
of caste (he had been attacking it frankly) without making a frontal attack 

on the Hindu religion, and his reply was, “ I do not think you can make 
a frontal attack on something that is amorphous. The Hindu religion 
has no set dogma and no one creed." Mr. Nehru’s view was that by 
going on attacking caste it will be possible to eliminate the objectionable 
prejudices and discriminations which prevail and that he could leave the 
Hindu religion to adapt itself to the new conditions as it always has done. 
Although I do not think externally one would hear much about the 
difficulties caste creates there is no doubt at all that the best Indian leaders 
are themselves very much concerned with it. 

Lastly, a question we should ask ourselves is, “ Is there any way of 
helping india"? The importance of India’s experiment to the free 
world hardly needs shouting. For one thing if Communism established 
itself in India we should have three-fourths of the world's population 
having accepted Communism as their normal way of life. 


SUCCESS OF THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


But I want to speak from a much more positive point of view. The 
success of India in this great experiment will have an enormous effect. 
It will extend the spirit of toleration, the spirit of compromise, partic- 
ularly over the undeveloped parts of the world, and this will promote 
civilization and the possibility of peace. If we can do anything to help 
it will be in our own interest as well as- that of India. I do not know 
nearly enough of what is going on in the various international agencies. 
but everybody I met appeared to think that the work in India is on a 
scale far too small for the need. . It may be that it is impossible to do very 
much more, but I want to throw out one suggestion. Could there not 
be some form of association, a combination of public and private enter- 
prise which would make a special study—a fairly rapid study—of large and 
small ways of starting up industries in different parts of India. The 
small ways might be as important as the large ones. I know that no 
business organization is a charitable concern, but I believe there àre good 
prospects in India. There is a great amount of goodwill towards English 
people in India—indeed, I found it quite overwhelming. If there could 
be an association in England which would really put forward propositions 
in good faith and in good numbers, then we might be able to help the 
Indian Government to overcome some of its own difficulties. The root 
of the question is that of remedying unemployment. The Government 
of India is realizing that the people are becomung impatient and they 
know that just round the corner there is another country——China— which 
does not worry about democratic methods at all. 
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^s Sir COWARIER Je EHANGHIR,” "BT, said. that. ihis had: m a, inost interesting ^: 
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n ` address and- "Was: evidently. a Very faithful. acco, ant of what the. lecturér --- hg 
- "Had seen: . He himself. desired: to. ask one question "Mr. ‘Crawley Bad. 
m ^ said. that ‘thie: caste: system , was strongest iri “the south of India, ‘and Comi we a 


 munisni also ;was:strongést in the. ‘south: to-day. - Did he: ‘cofinect the. T = | 
-fwo? The. present. speaker. hirhself- was: nor. inclined to^ “dò: so. The ; " 
"British. Government: i in India: had: recognized the: caste. systemi as ‘arsocial: ` 
= : evil, bùt was.not able to do much aboùt-it.. Jt was & ‘matter that called. 
, for the” exercise of greát patience.: “He: remembered. inany years. ago i. E: e 
` A very "iniportait State in India,: after there had been: friction; ‘over water ` 
i Uu supplies,: the Government: issuing" orders. that "when :there- ‘was friction > 
. Over’ obtaining water from Government ‘supply: Taps it: -should-be- sternly- Tu 
? put down: ^ Six ‘months. ‘afterwards’D ‘Dr. Ambedker was making: the.. same - i E = 
: gem ‘and: statirig: that‘in cértain" districts people: could ‘not: get: -water ` : 
‘fromthe Government, taps... An official was: asked: “ What have you | 
- dotie ‘SO: far? 32 and: the” reply: was "Ta am. ‘prepares to Cary out onde 
To I am sent. a. regiment to.assist-me.”.” > 2. =. en ra 
_He: himself was old enough. to recall: the: time whia the oe Se Lou 
"was! very: pronounced—-very visible. ! He did riot think: that Communism * ; F . 
was’ tó- -day Stronger. ‘than. it wasa: few "years. Ago. ‘Commiunism. had à; 7 
" íi . certain attraction: for.à ‘particular: type òf yourg përson ‘In this country”: 
young’ men. educated; at.Oxford. and: Cambridge sometimes, Were attracted ! 
: by it, -and i ina way that less well. educated: ycung menin: England: "Were", e ET 
A ~ not; but their views -chahged as. they got older.. and the. same. ‘was. true. in : E is 
..,India; The nümbers: of. Communists - "Were. Small, -and. as. 10. the. caste, i: a im 
> “system: most: educated, Indians. were ‘against It; and would . do. all: they; - =) 
: E 3: could: to. break. jt. > It “was: less: ‘than it was-tea ‘Years. ago. "He believed `. 
ES ‘that’ ifzMr. Crawley: Went ‘back: tò: India: fifteen: years hence he Would: be- 
, able on his ‘retin: to. Say. that the caste: syster was even less strong. and: i : 
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Brigadir] j. G: SMYTH, v6, MP, Jud. “that $e lecturer "had dono: Puer B 
* heryice in showing them how he found things i in "Incià to-day: - The present- p E 
Speaker had been one ofja minority in military “circles at: the time India : 
“> “teceived. her: independence. While he. had; bézi firmly. of. opinion - that 
bus ,'"Thdia. should be given her indépendence i as soon AS. possible, té had. not’: nd 
E “agreed: with: the: way. the- transfer was made—-he” thought, that it gave: E 


india and. Pakistaty an: I ünnecessarily: bad: start. “Bat dt Was good to know - 
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that wonderful progress was being made, and he was certain that it was 
in their interests and in the interests of the whole of the free world to 
support it in every way possible. The problems that faced India to-day 
were administrative, social, and economic rather than political. It was 
only natural, perhaps, in a new country that the political aspect of the 
case tended to be rather exaggerated, and there was just a danger that 
any one in the position of the lecturer, who himself was a highly educated 
man, going info a country like India would attract to himself a similar 
sort of people who could talk to him in an educated way on the problems 
` which he had outlined, while at the same time the mass of peasantry 
would be unheard by him. Yet it was the voice of the masses that one 
wanted to hear. What did they, the masses, really feel about the position, 
and what hopes had they of progress? 

He had been extremely interested to hear what the lecturer had had to 
say about the election he witnessed, and in particular about the way in 
which the people were directed where they should go and whom they 
should ask for advice. He recalled an- early election experience of his 
own in England, when he was opposing the late Mr. Ernest Bevin. On 
polling day he arrived in the constituency in a car dressed with party 
favours, and a woman wheeling a perambulator stopped and asked him, 
“ Can you tell me where I can go to vote for Mr. Bevin ?" He thought 
that was true democracy. . 


Mr. CRAWLEY, in reply to a question as to whether among the people 
controlling policy in India thé predominating desire was to remain within 
the British Commonwealth or to join with China, said that he had dis- 
cussed that question with Mr. Nehru, and there was no doubt where 
Mr. Nehru stood with regard to the Commonwealth. He asked him in 
general whether he thought he could go on modernizing and developing 
India in the way he was attempting without having an increase in European 
influence and skill, and Mr. Nehru's reply was that he did not know about 
Europe, he did not think Europe knew much about democracy, but 
England—that was quite another thing. The closer relations they could 
have with England, he said, the better for both of them. 

Mr. Crawley was also asked the strength of the parties. He thought, 
speaking very roughly, that out of 107 million votes at the election, 4? 
nillion were for the Congress party; 17 million for the Socialists, and 1i 
million for the Communists. The other parties were split up into small 
numbers. | l | 


Lady HARTOG said that she was glad to corroborate what the speaker 
had said with regard to the general atmosphere in India to-day, and the 
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very complete sense of order and security obzaining. It was astonishing 
to see the tremendous part women were playing in the new India, and the 
enthusiasm with which they were turning to develop socialservices. They 
had it firmly fixed in their minds that India had to be turned into a welfare 
state. With regard to caste she could testify -o the truth of what Sir. 
Cowasjee Jehanghir had said. She had been very much struck by the 
work carried out by those of higher caste on behalf of the “ untouchables ? 
.. —work that brought them into close, even physical contact. She was -’ 
reminded of a story told her in Delhi concerning the principal of a school 
of social work. One servant belonged to. the “ untouchable” class, 
and the other servants did not know this (she kad thought that Indians 
always knew by a kind of intuition), Preseatly the other servants 
learned about it, and they came in a body to their emplover and said, 
“ We are sorry, but.we cannot eat with this man any more." She thought 
about it and then she said, “ I suppose, you know that under the new laws 
it is illegal to note any difference between different kinds of people. If 
` you cannot eat with so-and-so I am sorry bat I must say good-bye to 
you." They were somewhat surprised, but they went back and thought 
about it, and afterwards they came to her and said they had decided to 

go on.as before! : 


~ 


A` SENSE OF SECURITY 


Mr. STANLEY REED said that he had listened with refreshment and er- 
couragement to what Mr. Crawley had had to tell them. When he: 


"^. looked back over the last five or six years and. saw what had been done — 


in India to consolidate the government of that immense country He was 
amazed at the achievement., The greatest dificulty, and indeed danger, | 
arising in India to-day was the growth of population which would impose 
on the Government such a great responsibility in maintaining the standard 
of life. He could not understand why Comm nism was strongest in. 
the south of India. In his time the Madras Presidency was the most easily 
governed province in- the whole of India. As -or-the caste system he 
was optimist enough to believe that in this respect as in others India 
would work out her own salvation. The problem would not be solved ' 
by a general attack: on. Brahminism. He had never felt a ose Or 
. Uiscouraged about the Indian pean: T UN 


Mr. G. C HANCOCK asked whether the lectarer could tell them about 
the position of the Anglo-Indian community. - Formerly they were the - 
backbone of the railways, the postal and: telegraph service’, and so on, 
and it would be very interesting to know how well they had now settled 
down. 
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Mr. CRAWLEY said that he did not think he could give any detailed 
account of the Anglo-Indians. - He came across them only incidentally 
in the course of his work. He found some of them still in the police; 
some, but not many, in the railways; others in all sorts of jobs 1n com- 
mercial undertakings, and some in the Government. They had a difficult 
time at the change-over. The impression he got from those he met was 
that they had now settled down. They also said they had a good many 
friends who had not been able to get Jobs and were in difficult circum- 
stances. | 

12,000 MILES OF TRAVEL 


The CHAIRMAN joined with other speakers in congratulating the lecturer 
on the very intimate knowledge he had gained of questions in the Indian 
field. In the old days they used to view with some suspicion the traveller 
who came to observe for a few weeks conditions in India, but Mr. Crawley 
was an exception to the rule. He had the advantage over many of those 
who had-spent their career in India, that while their knowledge was ` 
largely confined to one particular area, Mr. Crawley had had the advantage 
of travelling 12,000 miles, keeping an observant eye all the time, and had 
a great faculty for getting in touch with different people. Those whose 
observations were confined to only a part of the country, even though they 
had long residence in it, were liable to get wrong impressions and to 
imagine that what they saw related to the country as a whole. This was 
particularly true of the caste system. In Bengal, he thought, the caste 
system was very much less pronounced than it was 30 or 40 years ago, 
and he believed that if after 20 years or so Mr. Crawley visited India 
again and went to areas where the caste system at present was much 
stronger than elsewhere, he would find that there, too, it would have 
diminished. 

Mr. Crawley had expressed the view that the next elections would be 
the testing time for democracy in India. He agreed with him, and he 
thought that at the next election the Congress party would have to stand 
the test concerning the improvements they had effected in the general 
standard of life in India, the decrease in unemployment, and the improve- 
ment in the food position. If the fivé-years-plan now in operation had. 
not produced some definite improvements he thought the Congress 
Party, although they would still remain in office, would be returned with 
a much smaller majority. A great deal would depend; however, during 
the next five years on the success which attended the efforts of the present 
Government, 

Industrialization had been, and perhaps always would be, put forward 
as the measure whereby the present position could be improved. But 
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E: 20 while that was ‘true, “hes were ertain lirhitations. “After all, it was: ‘To: 
:; good ‘producing. a thing. unless: ut. could be ‘sold. -Indüstrialization- in^ 
itself - ‘would not ‘produce the, , power. to- buy." The. general level: of. the: 
"s standard of living of thé large másses of the population; i in India must be: 
_ raised SO: ' that. they - could- buy: the: goods manufactured: :Hez ‘did: not < a 
; belittle the progress in industrialization; but there. must be buying capacity: 


|as well as producing. capacity. - ta = Ta E M 
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i -  íhe Chairman.: He could not entirely share Mr: Crawley's «belief in the. A EN 
-5.-. _ virtues of democracy atiall: times and places: but 3e had: 'given.an extremely: - er 
: " fair and lucid. addiess.- The. points. to which he -ad drawn attention were, ni o. 
> E aspects of a' still. graver problem; that of the’ sover-population of- Jadia: — ^ 
. In India five good: years were. generally. followed: by five bad years--yeais - : 
': of uncertain ‘rainfalls. The population tends--o increase to the maximum , ~~" 
during the. five: good. seasons, arid thén-when. the'ffive bad years came the. Ts 
- State. of-distréss to which, in ‘particular the rural populations. were reduced. ed 
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"THE EAST. INDIA! "ASSOCIATION v driahized: a sotil ‘evening: for. stüdents at^ T : 
. the Indian, Students" Union. and” Hostel, 41 Fitzroy. Squázé, W.L, on AS, 
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"Lord LisTowkL, ms Fór die Chair? ur warm. n-tiibute to the ite 
"Sir Stafford: Cripps. both as a personal friend and’ ministerial collegis 
uu vs "inthe wartime’ ‘Coalition’. ‘Government: - He- recalled" the unwavering. 
i , -cónsistency. of Sir Stáfford's ` views: On. ;grantirg India, “complete. Cons. 
qu. ‘stitutional freedom. -These views he- “urged swith. éxtteme: industry- and, 
v ` sense’of urgency,” arid. his: influence: iri; councils was felt by. sheer. force, of ` 
n argument. . (Sir Stafford. had travelled’ Widely i in India. in. 1902, when: our 
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entrusted with a mission by.the War Coalition Government and again 
with the Cabinet Mission in 1946. He had maintained close touch with 
Indian opinion throughout the years of 1945 to 1947, so that his knowledge 
of the background against which the final momentous decisions were to 
be taken, was considerable. We might therefore regard him as a direct- 
ing force in the achievement of Indian independence. Lord Listowel 
spoke of the almost dedicated fervour with which Sir Stafford pursued 
his onerous official duties, which 'had resulted in his failing health. He 
spoke in warm terms of the support and care which Lady Cripps had 
unobtrusively given to her husband throughout his long and distinguished 
career of public service. 


Lady Cripps commented briefly on her recent five-and-a-half months 
tour of India at the invitation of Prime Minister Nehru. She was glad 
to have been given many opportunities for informal and friendly talks 
with all classes of people. There was much she had seen that had made 
her sad, but she felt that, on reflection, the people of India and in this 
country were capable of. responding to the best in each other. They 
could be of great mutual help if they discussed their problems in a spirit 
of harmony and human brotherhood. Britain and India she hoped, 
would keep in close touch in the days to come. 


Dr. MALAIPERUMAN, Warden of the Hostel, thanked Lady Cripps 
on behalf of the students. He recalled that it was in no small measure 
due to the personal interest and sympathy of Sir Stafford Cripps that 
plans and sanction for the building of the hostel had been granted and 
the work undertaken at a much earlier date than would otherwise have 
been possible. Lady Cripps had been their guest at the old premises 
in Gower Street, therefore it was with the very greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction that the students took this opportunity of DE her welcome 
in their new Hostel. 
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^ uec OF- THE “LARGEST: receptions g given by the- € oudéil i in E "Years. u 
“was held: at Over:Seas: Hoüse: on: Tuesday; 20th. October, 1953, to meet: 5 
^ members:of the. 1953 Everest Expedition. -Those of thém’ able to accept — T. 
p. - the invitation; in. à period - cf.many important ‘calls oni their time: were..." - 
^ Mr-G. C. Band, Mr. W: H.°Westmacott;:Dr. M: P."Ward and Ms, ee 
AG Wylie,“all of' whom stood: with. Lord Hailey; Me aaae Sir 
; Frederick Due and Tady Sykes, while i I zecived ‘some 385 guests. 
-Lörd Hánsy; jn Nelcaniia the iux bens fi tàe abs said thal while xc 
“their success had: beer: everywhere’ acclaimed, and rightly acclaimed; the: ^ — 
E "members of the- East India. Association felt that they had. a special cd | m 
"to welcome them, for- all'who-had. served in India. iegarded: Everest às in... 
DN some sense their: own. patticilar’ ‘mountain. "They ‘had watched. with * 
; "special. and almost intimate interest; the stfentous~efforts madé: during * 
pO - the last thirty years to surmount: the difficulties. presented by its conquest; x 
^ and? ‘they. were irn very: special. measureé delighted“ with the sliccess which : : 
: 4 ic had. now béen achieved. They: all ‘wished to pay; theif tribute-to the- 
"Jeadership- which ‘had | produced: this happy: resült; to "thé ‘éetérmination 
^. and tenacity of the members of the team,.and: to the spirit which. had . 
=. “secured ‘the co- ‘operation. and companionship ‘of the Sherpas, - who: had 
- sò large.a part in: their final. “triumph: * Loic Hailey regretted: ihe urn 
us . -avoidáble absence of other members of: the. team, especially- that of-Mr. ~ 
^ Wilfred Noyee, whose father.so-many members présent | had known asa, 
. “distinguished member of the Indian Civil-Setvice, and for many years a. b t 
p "member of Council. of ‘fhe Association. ~ -He-was pleased to-say that-id ^ — 
. December, Mr.. “Noyce; -would lecture: on. -the conquest: of Everest to. C MI 
"e joint meeting of. the Royal Society. of: Arts and the Association. : e. 
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= a Major. Wii, thanked “the ‘Association c oii behalf (5 the expeditigi: 

i. .” members,- and spoke of the-inspired leadership of:Sir John Hunt." “The en 
=. ultimate success of this Expeditioh had been due.to the farsighted planning. ! 
E and. meticulous attention to detail carried out. by their leader before ever ^ ` 
DE e they set out for India. Their Sherpa porters with their courage, strength © TN 
it and: cheerful: endurance had also: -contributed in: TD "small: measure tothe: s 
- "success: of the whole, ventüre.. The- real. conquest of Everest was:not tlie ` tm 
s -àrrival. on the. peak, but. the planining. the` team-work, . the. dangerous." 
TuS _ sorties of the. whole team which. had made ‘possible the Sena of the E = 


highest peak ir in. thé world. EE e ov. 
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Social Welfare 
in India 
By LADY HARTOG 


The foregoing was delivered at a Joint Meeting with the Over-Seas 
League, Over-Seas House, on 23rd November. 


Mr. G. R. Haynes (General Secretary National Council of Social 
Services), who presided, said that he had recently visited India, just before 
Lady Hartog's visit, and, as most of his hearers would readily understand, 
it had cast a spell on him. Especially was this so since he was deeply 
concerned with social welfare and the change that had taken place in 
the general attitude to the subject compared with say, 20 years ago. It 
was still true that a -good deal of our planning was economic planning, 
but we were beginning to realize now that economic planning and any 
other form of planning was futile unless it engaged the lives of the people 
themselves. He thought that in that broad sense social welfare had now 
become one of the most potent questions before the world to-day. The 
impression he gained while in India was that, although there was so much 
misery and poverty, yet there was a stirring in the hearts and minds of 
the people there that other things were possible. 

Lady Hartog was well-known for her own splendid work in the field 
of international understanding for many years and for her warm interest 
in promoting friendship between the women of this country and those 
of India, Pakistan and Burma. d 


Lapy HARTOG said: the title of this talk is perhaps mis- 
leading because it would obviously be impossible in the time 
at my disposal to attempt a general survey of social welfare 
in India to-day. Social welfare is a wide term. It might well be 
taken to include the work of half a dozen departments of Govern- 
ment—health, housing, education, labour, food—as well as all the 
activities of voluntary organizations, and to say nothing of suchmovements 
as land reform and the redistribution of land to the landless, with all the 
political implications involved. I do. not intend to embark on so con- ' 
troversial a topic. Nor do I think it necessary to this audience, so well 
acquainted with India, to stress that basic problem behind all work for 
social welfare—the removal of poverty. My aim is the modest one of 
trying to give you some picture of what is being actually done at the 
present time, what I myself saw and what struck me most during my 
recent tour. 
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we a S979. ao = SEOSDIDON (OF WOMEN: a X 
I went out in “May at the invitation: of the At India Wows n's Conference 
. ^ to represent British women at the Silver Jubilee: session held in Poona,. 
and I also. visited Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, . Hyderabad ^ 
‘and Delhi and then, went on to Pakistan.» I. have brought back unfor- . 
. gettable memories... Everywhere I received the most generous hospitality - 
‘and the most, delightful of welcomes: a token of the warmth of friendship^ 
— felt for Britain. . Through: the kindness of my friends I sawa great deal | 
+ s of social and educational work and on several occasions I-was able to 
xd go out- into, the countryside and see what was being done in sural areas. 


activities of all kinds—and the part in them.being played by "Women. No 
doubt this may be traced back to the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It. was he who brought Congress and the national movement. into close ` 
. touch with the masses, and roused the public conscience as to. their 
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condition. With Independence the idea of the Welfare State has-taken - 


' firm root and has been written ‘into the. Constitution itself. No less 

TE significant forthenew India was Gandhi's advccazy of women’s emancipa- 

„`. uon, and ‘his and now Pandit Nehru’s encouragement to them to take: 

șa share in all national and political: work. This. has resulted in little. . 

` -Short of revolutionary change in the part played bz women in India to- day. 

- It has had the effect not only of bringing ortstanding women into the: 

forefront of. political life, both. nationally .and internationally, but ‘it 

. bas given to educated women in general a position and in fluence held. 

A . by, women in few.countries cf the world: We find Pandit Nehru con- 

-. stantly appealing. for-their aid: Thé Chairman of the' Social Services - 

< Division of the Five Year.Plan is'à woman, Mrs. Durgabai Deshmukh, 

`~ who has been touring the country. enlisting for it public support. Social, 

» ‘services must depend largely on women and with the attàinment- uU 

^ Independence has come an immense wave. of enthusiasm ,and à deter- 

 mination on their part to: hap in the constructive work: of ee up | 
their country. 

5 ^ ‘And-so it is that I found that reliable: and r2 gular voluntary social 

^5 ‘workers, who not so many years ago were few enc far between, have now 

come ‘forward in hundreds. Further, . apart from voluntary workers, 

many of the younger generation are qualifying themselves and taking - 

" paid posts in the new careers that are opening in connexion with social 

; ^ welfare. While in Bombay I met two charming sisters, Muslims and : 

© , unmarried, of whom one was Labour Welfare Olicer at one of-the big 

cotton mills and the other was a medical-social worker (i.e. an almoner) `. 
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| To one going back to India after many years, as I did, perhaps what 
arts impressed me-most was the immense development of social” "welfare. . 
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` have called revolutionary change. 


at one of the big hospitals. That gives you some measure of what J 
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TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 


Again, the desirability of training for social work, for both men and 
women, is now fully recognized. Besides the Tata Institute of Social 
Studies in Bombay, so long the only institution of its kind, post-graduate 
schools of social work have been opened during the last two or three 
years in connexion With the universities of Delhi, Baroda, Benaras and 
Madras. At lower levels also the number of training centres of different 
kinds is continually increasing, training for the new social education, 
training for health visitors and midwives, industrial training for refugee 
and destitute women, training for men at the agricultural schools as 
village workers for the new Community Projects. 

It is of course in the large cities that social welfare agencies are the 
most active, whether they are run by the State governments or by volunt- 
ary organizations. Isaw a great many in all the towns I visited, hospitals 
and welfare centres, homes and orphanages, créches and clinics, juvenile 
courts (with whole-time women magistrates) and remand homes. Among 
the more striking voluntary efforts, in Poona, in Madras and in Delhi 
I saw new dispensaries being run by women voluntary workers, even the 
doctors giving their services free. And I must mention the new Ortho- 
pedic Hospital in Bombay, the only one of its kind in India for up to 
date treatment for polio, which owes its foundation mainly to the energy 
and enthusiasm of one woman, Mrs. Fathema Ismail. Another institu- 
tion which impressed me very much, though not a new one, was the 
first-rate maternity hospital in Calcutta run by the Ram Krishna Mission, 
which does so much- excellent work. Then in Madras there are an 
astonishing number of social welfare agencies and they are all linked 
together—of all types and belonging to all communities including the 
Missions—in the Guild of Service, organized in order to avoid over- 
lapping by that indefatigable social worker, Mrs. Clubwala Jadhav, who 
was largely responsible for the arrangements. for the International Con- 


. ference of Social Work, held so successfully in Madras at the end of last 


year, under the Presidentship of our Chairman, the first time it had been' 
held in Asia. 


AIREY MILK COLONY 
Of Government schemes one of the most impressive is the Airey Milk 


Colony in Bombay, initiated while Mr. B. G. Kher, now U.K. High 
Commissioner, was Chief Minister. The milk supply of Bombay was 
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notoriously bad. It came from milk buffaloes herded in most insanitary 
conditions in stables right in the middle of the city where the animals - 
could get no exercise but lived among accumulating mud and filth. The 
greater number of them, nearly 15,000, have now been transferred to an 
estate of 3,000 acres of park-like land some.20 miles from the centre of 
Bombay. ‘The. owners, together with their families, have been settled 
on farms dotted over the estate. AIl the' milk is bought by Govern- 
ment and is pasteurized and bottled in a giant dairy, perhaps the largest ` 
dairy in the world, fitted with the latest and most hygienic machinery. The 
` milk is all scientifically tested and, if it is not up to the required standard, 

the farmer receives no payment.. The water from washing the bottles 
(there are four bottle-washing machines that car each. wash and sterilize 
. 12,000 bottles per hour) is used to fertilize the land so that in-the very. 
middle of the hot weather I saw fields of the most luscious looking grass, 
and the animals appeared to be in perfect condition. The milk is sent 
out in lorries to 700 distributing centres. The Airey Milk Colony was, 
I believe, first suggested by Sir Henry Knight end has been most ably 
developed by Mi..D. N. Khurody, the Milk Commissioner. It has cost 
the Bombay Government 3 crores of rupees bu: half the population of 
Bombay now gets a pure milk supply and I think that any one visiting 
BY would feel that the money has been well spent. - 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


PBodibay state is also very active in TN Soci education, the 
new type of adult education which seeks to impa-t, bésides mere literacy, 
some general knowledge, something about health and hygiene as. well 
- as of the duties of citizenship. The Bombay City. Social Education 
Committee has 1,000 centres. I went to see a rumber of classes which 
are held ín the chawls, in the homes of the people, for men in the évenings 
and for women in the middle of the day. The first course lasts ‘four 
months and a certificate is given when literacy is attained, but many 
: continue for a furthér course of another four months. Occasionally 
there is an entertainment and social gathering. I.went to one of these 
for men held in the cool of the evening in the cpen space’ between two 


. thawls when. music and a social education play were provided. The 


women on the other hand, whose gathering I went to in the afternoon— 
Harijan women of post-literacy. classes—producad their. own entertain- 
- ‘ment, singing, dancing and reciting, and seemed fvll of life and enjoyment. 
In Delhi the social education movement is also very strong and there 


^ each centre puts up a. daily wall news-sheet, while a mobile library van 
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goes round to the villages: Bengal is concentrating efforts mainly in. - 
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the rural areas. Lack of funds has caused the cutting down of social 
education programmes in many States, especially the provision of audio- 
visual aids, i.e. radio and films, which are such a help and attraction in 
this kind of work. Voluntary organizations are assisting the campaign 
by running many literacy classes. 


LABOUR WELFARE 


Of labour welfare work I saw-little. I was told that there are now over 
300 Labour Welfare Officers, and I did have the opportunity of visiting 
the United Mills in Bombay and found the arrangements there for both 
men and women workers were really first-rate, too good, one felt, to be 
typical. This mill, started by the Sassoon family, has 6,000 men and 600 
women workers. I was taken round by the young woman Labour 
‘Welfare Officer whom I have already mentioned. There is a special 
welfare building, opened in 1947, with a spacious dispensary, dressing- 
rooms and bathrooms. All the employees receive free medical advice 
and treatment, including an X-ray examination. Then they have a 
large recreation room with games and a library, and it is used for social 
education classes after the day shift. I was told that 44 per cent of the 
workers are now literate. Cheap subsidized meals are served in a 
pleasant works canteen. For the women a lady doctor is in attendance 
and expectant mothers receive milk and maternity benefits. A delightful 
créche is provided for the babies, equal in fittings and cleanliness to any 
créche in the west. The children are bathed, dressed and fed at the 
crèche and the delicate ones are given ultra-violet ray treatment. 
At the time of my visit the new Health Insurance Act did not extenc 
to Bombay but a beginning has been made with insurance for industriai 
. workers by the setting up of the Employees State Insurance Corporation, 
to provide free medical treatment, payments during sickness and dis- 
ablement, and maternity benefits. It is working in Delhi and Kanpur 
and is expected to be applied to Calcutta and Bombay by the end of the 
year, but there have been many difficulties in working out a practical 
scheme. 


HOUSING SCHEMES 


In the big towns I found that Improvement Trusts were all doing 
something for slum clearance but progress is slow. I saw a new housing 
scheme in Madras where small new houses of one room but provided 
with adequate cooking and sanitary facilities are replacing the huts of 
mud and matting in the adjacent slum area. Quite near them middle 
class houses of 2 or 3 rooms were going up at rentals of Rs. 20 to 30. 
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 Büt- m mos expetiniehts. in-new ‘housing are in connexion roan ibe 
, Te=settling of the refugees:-- The whole: gigantic effort for tlie ehabilitation ;- 
-" of the, millions: of- displaced persons who have: come to. Indiá since’ parti 7 
S “tion has called for organization’ On & vast scale; end'is a most remarkable :- 
a achievement. "AThere is: no timé- to- describe. it .here—it is:à- chapter: in P 
; : > social: Welfare: by’ itself —but it-has given oppcrtunities for, new. social :» 
experiments. in-agricultural: settlement; i in. the’ building of riew. townships: 
? by” the- "réfugees themselves; and: in. the: development , of-many types of” 
, co-operatives. No fewer than 30; urban ‘colonies: have: beeri ‘built: round: 
; and shops; and D" with industrial oe centres. . A gen we 
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a - "iu e SETTLEMENT: “OF, “REFUGEES ee ae 


After ; Six- years . one "máy. sày ‘that the displacéd. Persons Do West. 
"Pakistán. have. at last. almost’ ‘all been absorbed: -but in. West Bengal. the. 
Bese still in the acute stage owing. to the. la :ge influx atthe time of 
`~ the” introduction of. the - ‘passport. system just about a- year ago and the: 


"slow: but continüing: stream -öf new arrivals fron’ East Pakistan. ;.The:- 


^ Bengal: . Minister. for’ Rehabilitation is Mrs. Rerüka: Ray (who. is ‘algo z 2 | 


. President of the: All India Women’ S. Conférence) end, she kindly. artahged", 4 | 


i "for me to: sée- he. new township. of Habra under construction, ‘OD, the: site. * ui 


^ ofa. war-time air strip which has provided somz2-of’the roads. - I saw . 
„also numbers of refugees still living: ‘huddled ‘tdgether-i in Howrah: station . E: 

`; because, they: réfused. to settle i in the district ‘allotted to them; Lsaw the 

-z brave efforts: being, inadé both by Government and by the local branches ^ 

of: the’ "AU India Wonien': S ‘Conference to house: and train to some gainful - 

“Occupation hundreds: of unattached women; “many of them. with smäll - 


^ children. 2 Seven hündred. were still housed in one large: building. When . o d 


_ Óne:sees: the plight of these ünhappy people six -years-after. partition: one ^ 
E misery. involved. ` And. L.realized- it still more vividly: When Jater I-went 
- 2140 Karachi: - “But: It. 1s tiseless: to- dwell on. it now. and T. turn to. another. | 


the periphery. of New Delhi, éach provided with its own schools, hospital.” ane 


 Cbegitis. to: realize. Something of the -wholé incalculable sum of human: “~ 
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z aspect. of. social welfare work. for the. ‘backward classes and: schedüled a 
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SUAE: a duseing ‘Of this: AOL. a month OF tyo: ‘ago it was said that. 

: thie’ position. of the Uritouchábles an. many, villages i in the south was un-^ Y 

cenare in ‘spite’ of. the: writing into the Constitution: of their equality with `` 

Leu 'other:éitizens;^.Thàt- may: well be.so.. The customs of. centuries:. 
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attitude. As far as I could tell the Depressed Classes were included 
in general welfare work for the poorer sections of the community without 
any special emphasis or conscious distinction. In Bombay, for instance, 
I went to see the work of the Bal Vihar, the Bombay City Council for 
Child Welfare, a very live society formed about three years ago, of which 
Lady Cowasji Jehangir is President. It serves seven of the 121 chawls 
of industrial workers in the area. Besides maternity and child welfare 
work it provides a créche, a nursery school, and classes in handicrafts 
for the older children, while two chawls have been selected for a complete 
health and social survey of the families living in them, something on the 
lines of the Pioneer Health Centre. It was only when I went over one 
of these chawls that I found, from the pictures of Dr. Ambedkar pinned 
up on the walls, that they were chawls of the Scheduled Castes. No 
one had thought it worth mentioning. I may add that the rooms were 


‘clean, far cleaner than those I saw years ago, nor were they as crowded. 


Then when I was in Madras I was taken by Hindu ladies to a créche 
and clinic in a slum area where some of the poorest Harijans live. . Every- 
thing in this créche was free. The drugs supplied are gifts from Madras 
firms, the children are given clothes made by the Ladies Guild from 
material presented by one of.the mills, and they are fed with UNICEF 
milk and rice. (T should like to say here how often I was told what a 
boon UNICEF dried milk had been, and everywhere there is great appre- 
ciation of the assistance given to India by the different United Nations 
agencies and their teams of experts helping with child welfare, BcG 
vaccination, malaria control, and so on). 


REHABILITATION COLONIES 


When I went to Delhi I saw an interesting experiment in the rehabilita- 
tion of Harijan refugees from Sind. The work is under the direction of 
Mr. Sewakram, a life worker. of the People of India Society, greatly 
helped by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, both of them selfless and devoted 
workers who owe their inspiration to tbe direct influence of Mr. Gandhi. 
Some of the Harijans have been placed in agricultural settlements but 
those I saw were leather workers living in a co-operative colony on the 
outskirts of Delhi, where they have built their own houses with a Govern: 
ment loan which they are gradually repaying. It is a wonderful thing 
for these poor people to possess a house of their own, it makes them 
take pride in it, and many of them have added walls round their tiny 
piece of ground. Included in the colony are ten per cent of caste Hindus 
who have declared themselves willing to co-operate in the scheme, and 
among them are some social workers. The colony has a big community 
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| looked: as: bright. and ‘lively as, one: could: wish." There: B ‘also -4. social : 
education: ‘centre for-the adults where they: Fave- classes and talks, on 
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£ e the. Public. Health Department and anotker 50 are-undzr construction, x 
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Here, asin many cifier plaice, there; are o people ie hamper: | 


— přogřeśs. - The leather . Workers: at: “first: made a.. Very "good. start with’. 
< contracts. from Government but after two years they were told. that. ‘they’: 
must: compete in” the-open market.. As. a result they lost. the contract. 


because some of the Delhi workers. quoted a lower price for an.article `- = 


~ much: inferior. ‘to the required: standard by bribing the. inspestors. to ‘Pass. 
dt : > 

About a ile awayi Trom ilie Fading colony y: was: one fór people formerly" 
Cknoiri- às Criminal Tribes, about. 700 in^ all.. Fe our habitual offenders ; 
“had been. removed but the: remainder se&med to be Keeping & straight: One: 


-of the. ‘habitual criminals: used to. bribe the: pclice- not to touch him for Bu 
"his ‘thefts but to arrest -a harmless. fleighbour insfedd.: Nearly all the; 7. - 


‘people suffered from. “harassment” by. the poce before. Mif. Séwakram, 


~ took charge, and the. supervisor: ‘of the co-operative society: was himself 2 - 


taking bribes, but-now thé new ‘industrial CO- -operatives: are working. well. 
“and: ‘there i is no unemployment.. - -I saw. men weaving and. machine: ‘knitting " 
^ which séem.to be the chief trades. ~ The men ‘nave ‘their own ‘panchayat:. 


^ and: tiearly. all: shave. ‘been made literate. thrcugh the’ social education: = 


centre: ? A: big drive was in process to. do the: same for the women: ‘One. 


. of the advantages ‘in’ this colony: is its close. proximity. to Delhi so: that- d 
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Mr. Sewakrami ortis assistants are sablet tò kespi dt uoe thej ir. Supe Visit 
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E. LAGE 3 HEALTH. AND. WELFARE. ae 
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ei was is particularly: anxious “to” 'se&: é-something. of the efforts to- -extend 


s " gliedical aid and welfare work to- the villages,- ‘that, vast and baffling prox" 


` blem; and I found’ that there Eás been a remarkable developrient of rural 
health. ‘work in the last.few years. - No. dowst much of the immense field . 
remains to be ‘coveted but: certainly a great: deal. more is being attempted, - 


‘than ever before. ^-- ue 
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In West Bengal for instante, 140 rural health centres tiie been opened ate 


“and would, I-was: told, be ready by: thé:end of the year. ` Each;centte 


d has à, small; "hospital, with. -arrangements ` for. veccination ‘and inoculation, L4 


s d maternity. and child’ welfare. clinic, and à mo bile: unit consisting of i a 


trained midwife, a dispenser and an assistant ready to answer calls to 
surrounding villages. 

In Madras I visited the Poonamallee Health Unit, a very interesting 
experiment started with the help of the Rockefeller Foundation as far 
back as 1935, and now carried on and re-organized by the Madras Govern- 
ment on lines recommended in the Bhore Report, that outstanding Report 
published in 1946 which has become the Bible of Public Health Depart- 
ments, The aim of the Unit is to show what can be done for the health 
and welfare of the rural population by a well-planned effort which includes 
hygiene, sanitation and the control of disease as well as maternity work 
and medical aid. The area chosen covers 36 villages with a population 
of 60,000, almost all at a very low economic level, and the results have 
been remarkable. Charts show a sharp decline in maternal and infant 
mortality and in deaths from cholera and smallpox, and the Unit is 
used as a field training centre for the medical-and health personnel of 
the State. The Madras. Government also has a Women's Welfare 
department with 82 branches (now presumably divided between Madras 
and Andhra) More than fifty of them are in rural areas and they are 
staffed by a midwife, a welfare organizer and an attendant. 


. KASTURBA GANDHI TRUST ` 


Of voluntary efforts the most outstanding is the work of the Kasturba 
Gandhi Trust, the work for village women to which, at Mr. Gandhi's 
request, the large fund subscribed in memory of his wife has been devoted. 
The Trust trains its own workers and has more than 300 centres all over 
the country. It undertakes not only health work but also the organiza- 
tion of cottage industries, especially spinning, and of social activities 
for the villagers. I was fortunate in being able to visit one small centre 
some 40 miles from Madras. We passed. through miles of pathetically 
dry land, for this was one of the districts which for five successive years 
has suffered from severe drought, and we got badly lost on the way, 
but at last we came to the right village and found the little gram-sevika 
or village worker. She was living in a good-sized village house with an 
inner courtyard surrounded by a veranda, well-roofed and comparatively 
cool. She had not received the letter announcing our visit but every- 
thing was neat, clean and in good order. She had been living there 
nearly a year, attending confinements in the five or six surrounding 
villages and treating minor ailments of both sexes. She had a cupboard 
of medicines and kept an entry of all her cases, and her instructions were 
to send any patient with fever for more than two days to the nearest local 
hospital which was only four miles distant. In the afternoons she taught 
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` the village’ children. spinning adds songs, aid: bad classes i their ane - m 
“in n lace-makin g and ee She seemed quite cheerful and: no ot too lonely. - l 
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mM ee ‘COMMUNITY. ‘PROTECTS S B L.X. 
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» : "Thé is- "uráóubledly a spirit of dedicatign: el selfless: Service. among: 

the. workers in- the. ‘organizations. which: derive their" inspiration in any 

way. from -Mahatma “ Gandhi ^which: is: “not found: elsewhere.. ‘These 

"devoted. workers: are content with: the most: meagré pay and do: not seein: * : 

“to mind. the ‘isolation ànd austetity of village : life... But ‘with: the’ average.” x 

- man and. woman it is not so:*..Only.a few weeks i Ego the Finance Minister. ^. y 

iud. at a. Press conferencesthat: development of the Coinmunity. Projects-- T 

: -in many. ‘States’ ‘had been. delayed. for lack of trained. ‘personnel, and’ Da 

E reluctance. of urban. people t to. go tò the. vilages.. . The same applies. with... 

E sl greater- force. in. the case. of women, ‘and. at the All India Women’ So 
^^ Conference 'Sessiori- Mrs. Durgabai- Deshmükh-: ‘Spoke. of the: difficulties m P 
lof. recruiting health: visitors, müdwivés, atid’ teachers ‘of: social éducation ^ "n ps 
“for the Projects of whom làrge numbers-would be needed (She. mentioned: - . 
100; 000). as. the work .extends. The. -Conferericé ‘recomended: the: "a 

je authorities to. recruit married couples for work, in- remote: areas, hob 

t Cfartneis to undertake; appropriate assignments. ` HN iO oe m E * 

' Jt- would. be, a thousand: ‘pitiés’ if the necessaty personnel were not. 
X Forthcoming: for: thé . Community Projects, , pertiaps . the: most- hogefül 

* - enterprise: of all thé. many ‘undertaken since Independence. : df they prove | a 
. successful they hold out prospects. not only. cfe great rise. in food 4 Dro ; 
< duction but: of an. improved. way o£ life:for all the millions ef rural: India. 

In casé the. general plan: ç ofthe Projects-may . hot be known. to every'one .: 

` L-should perhaps explain. that-the: basic idea is to teach the-villlagers how: pa 2: 
‘to help themselves, to show them how they could: -better their conditions". 
is their.own labour; and.to dó: it: by sending worxers who will live amon go 

` thém, win their confidence, ‘and start thém with: Government help. on ee 

P e tasks” ‘of: improving their. methods f^ cultivation, - providing » T 

_ better, roads: ‘and irrigation; forming co- ao Laici schools. arid E 

M nappe and.so-oh. | jo *» - E 3 E. 

AS a beginning the ‘first 55; Dude were E in: Oar 1952, "TT 

t. ghithe: anniversary of. Gandhi’s birthday, in. selected -areas Scattered over ET EE 

the different States’. of ‘the Union. . Most ‘of: therm ` cover- 300. wvillagés” 

7 divided into- three. Blocks- of 100. ‘villages each: The scheine i ls financed *: 

= partly by the Government of. India, and partly by the. U.S: : Technical: E 

- Aid and thé Ford E oundation;" Once’ the willagers fully: understand: how: « 

2 they will: benefit’ it is found that they not: only give their labour voluntarily.’ S 

"but are prepared! to make some contribution t te the. cost, and i is. feckoned ^ 


ov, 


that after three years there will be no need for further Government help. 
Some of the Projects have naturally made much more rapid headway 
than others, but the results have been sufficiently promising for an 
Extension Service to have been inaugurated a few weeks ago after the 
first year's work. 


PROJECT IN DELHI STATE 


The Project that I went to see was in the email: State of Delhi, and con- 
sisted of a single Block of villages some 20 miles from the capital. 1 
was taken by the very keen and capable Development Officer who was 
a PhD of Imperial College, London, and had been Director of Agriculture 
in the State of Saurashtra. He was one of those men whose enthusiasm 
is infectious. “ What we are out to do” he said, “is to change the 
whole mentality of the villager,". and from what I saw he seemed to have 
made a good start. In all the work the villlagers had done the major 
part; they had built embankments to protect their fields from being 
flooded in the monsoon, they had dug out or cleared 34 miles of drain to 
carry off the monsoon water, they were making or de-silting a number of 
tanks, which were to be stocked with fish with the idea of making the sale 
of fish a subsidiary industry for the district. I saw a big new tank which 
had been dug out by 400 villagers working for a month in their spare 
time. It was in process of being filled and was going to be eight feet 
deep and hold water all through the year. Already some of the village 
boys and village buffaloes were showing their appreciation. Afforesta- 
tion was another part of the scheme and my guide told me that he had 
thousands of seedlings ready to plant out as soon as the rains began. 

Then I went with him into one of the.villages, the village of Alipur, 
which was being cleaned up as part of the Project. It was a typical 
little village of mud-walled houses and rough uneven paths between 
and these were being neatly paved down to a drain in the centre. Bore- 
hole latrines and compost trenches had been made just outside the village, 
and I was taken into a model house with the new type of cooking stove 
with an outlet to carry off the smoke, while a corner of the courtyard 
had been walled off as a bathroom. The women there were obviously 
very proud and their cooking vessels were shining bright. About 24 
of the houses had already been thus reconditioned, including one or two 
belonging to the Harijans of the village. The next item on the programme 
was to make a new parapet and cover for the village well. 

My guide also told me that they had begun building a twelve-bed 
hospital which would serve ten' of the surrounding villages and that the 
villagers themselves were contributing Rs. 25,000 towards the cost. 
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Noo one Sid Saw thé: DelhieProjest: sould ili to be MUR, ith "Ins 
.can be. -àccomplished. in &- few: months with the-right kind of; ‘direction, -?. 
but ‘naturally the: success of the’ Projects. will largely ‘depend-on the.type: 
dnd the integrity of the pérsonnel- émployec; right down td. thé: village 
devel workers. of whom: large: numbers: aré now ne trained i in the M 
+ eültural schools. Reto. = - y 


T Cahiped near the: a of Alipüt I Toünd' á company: ‘of pas aad 
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- girls from Delhi. ‘schools who: Were Spending. ES fortnight- of their. holidays. 
"Hr helping with thie’ work ‘of ‘the -Project.. The: ‘boys had cleared, neatly. 
- five: miles. of drait, ànd the girls: had insisted on ‘helping with the digging ` 


x as well à as doing: théir. own allotted. task: of making: friends with the village. `` 
l Women. and helping them: with the. children. _ These: young people came . 
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out under thé auspices of the new country-wide organization. in connexion. 
- With the Five Year Plan known’ as the Bharat Sevak Samaj. Its aim. is 
' to’ give voluntary service, and ‘especially: to, raise the dignity: of manual- 
- labour:- This year parties of studénts from’ many, universities have gone. - 
- out during the yacation: to’ "help. "with. ‘the- work of the: Projects, making 
5 ods, digging drains. or whatever i 1S, required of them: | 
Government is prepared to. Spend, às part of the i Year Plan; Rs 

s crores in helping: social: welfare. organizations. to develop’ and expand.: 


urs 
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andi ‘ini. assisting’ schemés. sent- up y. the States..-The Central: Government: ` | 


. will contribute up to: ‘half the.-cost and. a Social Welfare, Board with Mrs. - 
ao ‘Deshmukh as. dts Chairman was. “ecnstituted . An. | August 4 to- 
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nas TUN ponie in n thé Health section or the Planj is thie, promotion : 


- . of Family Planning; arid Rs: 65 lakhs has been allottéd fer this j purpose, 


. forthe spreading of information; the setting. up- -of clinics, and for research. 
= Fhe Family Planning Association. of India-is maxing rapid headway, and ' 


All India Women S "Conference: |I ME are UA 

-. Even if, the population’ were to remain | static, ae provision of welfare ; 
services. on: modern lines- for tlie..inillions of- -India is- So: stupendoüs 4 a 
task that óne ‘shrinks: ‘instinctively ‘from: facing- up to ‘what it means in: 


can. bé: éxpécted- to solve the: “problem. Only: large-scale : Government! 3 
“action. can hope i in the. long. fun to. cover tlie ground. No doubt there: < 


m : isthe temptation. to'rivàl thé imore:lavish. and expensive- Western institu-: 


- 


‘tions, which. are. ‘always shown to'students: and ‘visitors. both, here. and. 


re à America, but. India would probably do better to; concentrate, on. makin ng? 
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money and in personnel. : “No: efforts: of individüal social welfare agencies Tus L 
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i ;the movement has been taken up with SAPONE by the local brànchés of the ; ur 
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provision for the largest possible numbers by the simplest possible means. 
I hope that I may have given at least some idez of the undaunted courage 
and enthusiasm with which thousands of men and women in many fields 
are devoting themselves to the service of their fellows in India to-day. 


À BOMBAY ORGANIZATION 


Dr. HAzEL MACHADO spoke of the work of her organization the Bombay 
Pradash branch of the Bharat Sevak Samaj which is the national 
(unofficial) organization for country-wide. economic and social develop- 
ment as envisaged in the five year Plan and she was its official representa- 
tive in the United Kingdom. 

The first step had been enlisting the co-operation of the people, by 
publicity as to its aims, and appealing for volunteers to help in the work. 
The response was heartening and within a short time more than 200 
volunteers drawn from every walk of life, offered their services and enrolled 
as members. They were classified according to their areas and aptitudes, 
and divided into groups for carrying out welfare work in their areas, 
with the usual activities in literacy, First Aid, Home-nursing, dramatics, 
recreation, youth camps, co-operative societies, lectures, visual education. 
etc., all aiming at creating in the individual a sense of his duty and 
responsibility to the community and the State. 

Next a Youth Camp of students from several institutions was organized 
during their vacations, for the development of a Refugee Township 40 
miles out of Bombay. 

The next item in the programme was the starting of a course of training 
in the Japanese method of rice-growing, which 1s believed to produce a 
better yield of this cereal. This 1s being undertaken with a view to help- 
ing farmers in adopting this method, if found successful. 

Questions were put to the lecturer by several members, including 
Mr. Mardy Jones, Col. Keighley-Bell and Miss Gedge. 


THE WOMEN OF PAKISTAN 


Lady HARTOG in her reply referred to prison reform. In Hyderabad 
much social reform had been introduced since absorption into the Indiar 
Union. She had been told that many reforms had been made by the 
very live Inspector-General since he had come to the City. 

Pakistan was really outside the scope of her talk, but she had been 
asked about the reactionary movement with regard to the freedom of 
women. She said that there was an extremely active body of women 
in Pakistan, the All Pakistan Women's Association, which was doing 
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" most activé work and was as advanced as any women could be. ` She 
.did not believe that they would allow themsslves to be repressed by: any: 
 reactionáry movement. She had.seen members of the Pakistan Women’s 

. National Guard, but what had impressed her-most had been the influence : 
of the All Pakistan Women’ S Association and the rémarka5le work they 

"were, doing. : | 

As to the financing. of the’ commune projets; she thought that half . 
‘the finarice for: the schéme was -being contribited by the Government 

'of. India and the rest by America, by the United States. Technical -Aid 
and the Ford Foundation. She was under the inipression that the idea 
. was for the projects , to be financed for three years, after which it was `. 
, thought that. the districts should be able: to carry: on b y themselves. 
' She could not say, of course, whether it would work out quite like that. 

. With regard to the desire to help the untouchables, she could only - 
JN say from her own experience while in India that the desire was present ^ 
in the cities; she had had no opportunity of going into the really out- | 
_lying places, but.it was hoped that, the change. in outlook would spread 
slowly (it had to be a slow ene) starting fomi the towns and radiating 
` out into the districts. T T m MC 
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Mo THE, CALL TO: INDIAN: YOUTH i | 
: a ehe ‘CHAIRMAN. in his sane remarks expressed | interest in What 
(^ Dr. Machado had told them. He thought ‘this: Was a very important. 
^. young movement. `. ` 
~> = He felt strongly that with India, as wih every other country, the future. 
- turned upon the young. people. There was a great danger : ‘that over 
, the néxt ten years or so the best minds of the young. people would be 
"drawn into, the. big cities which were. growing: at an astorishing speed. ` 
. The problem of the whole of South-East Asia ‘vas the village and how ' : 
the level of village life could be steadily. and securely raised. It was | 
" important that the youth of. India should see. that that was ‘the basic” 
` problem to be- solved.. 

He had been greatly impressed, cities in Inda, "by the ‘ie 
influence of Gandhi. now that he had gone. It must be almost without . 
"parallel in modern times. His example and thinking had got into the ‘` 
very roots of so many of the people. "WEE Ey 

The other impression left'on his mind was the tremendous dod for g 
really good. administration in-India, One of the most important con- > - - 
. tributions that Britain had made to India was a sense of administration. “_ 
‘It was Very difficult to maintair: a really good edministrative: system in ` 

- the face of all the problems the country had had to face up to, and the. 
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difficulties of many languages. Looking ahead it was of paramount 
importance that the right form of unity should be found, both in India 
aud between India and Pakistan. The relationship between Britain anc 
India must remain closely linked. The future of that part of the world 
would determine in large measure the future of mankind the world over, 
and anything we could do to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
comradeship would be a contribution to the peáce of the world. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer and Chairman agreed with a previous speaker in admiring Lady 
Hartog for touring in India during the hot weather. 

In respect to the remarkable advance of women he could recall the 
time when girls even of the higher classes did not go to school but were 
married at 12, not necessarily because their fathers wished them to get 
married, as a friend of his had confided to him, but because the family 
would have been looked down upon if they had had a daughter still 
unmarried after the age of 12 or 13. This revolutionary change must 
proceed even further, because social welfare, not only in the cities but 
also in the villages must depend very largely on the activity of women. 


The Economic Outlook 
in Pakistan 
By FERGUS INNES, CE, CBE 


AT A JOINT MEETING with the Pakistan Society at Over-Seas House on 
November 18th, 1953, Mr. Fergus Innes spoke on the foregoing subject. 


Sir JEREMY RAISMAN presided and recalled that during his period of 
service’ with the Government of India he was engaged very largely on 
the economic and financial side and it was natural that when he took 
up another form of work it should be connected with his former experience: 
Those of us who served in India before partition were naturally anxious 
about the effects of so drastic a change in the set-up of the sub-continent, 
and one of the questions which perplexed us greatly was whether the 
new State of Pakistan would be what the experts call economically viable. 
We are happy to: be able to.say that Pakistan has passed the testing 
time in regard to that question and many of us who knew quite a bit 
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2 ong - about the nancial and economic: conditions of the’ time haye been gratified — 
and pleasantly surprised at tlie. extraórdinary success, which "Pakistan ..: 
um "achieved ‘in- the, early ‘years ‘of its: separate ex istence. . There ‘were,- "OE. 
p^. . course, special, factors, but enough. experierice Fas been gathered for one - 
"^. - to beable to say that the answer to the: question is. ‘definitely that Pakistan, z^ , 
- -+ Ís- economically viable. ` Büt now: the circumstances of the Opening: years; |. —- 


- have. ‘changed. and there is no- question. in ‘which most ` ‘of “us àre more .- .— 


ae ‘ interested than the ven of how. Pakistan will c overcome e the. difficulties. E 
eu which now face. ab en ou Lo cue FO 
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Me. “INNES ad "We know! that Pakistan’ a a passing “through: RO 
aovely sévere- economic ‘crisis, but I -won't. dwell: om the. past. except to 
- edd a background ‘for: the. future’ The economic crisis-was.dué tons- 
- two factors. coinciding: (1) the.:suddén fall in .comniodity- prices;- ‘and: wet. 


|") the "unexpected shórtage. of food ‘grains. ~The food ‘situation is*now ^ ^-:.5, 


=, better; thanks tó-the ‘American: gift. of wheat; and. also to the fact that. tlie... 
next: wheat erop should. be good. due to a good. Monsoon and compel: 
~ favourable sowing conditions. dep e i E n 

7> The Pakistan: Government has” Lr fä problem: D Raising enough” : 
. revenue’ "internally i9 “meet internal expenditure. - (2) Earning : enoügh , 
Meuse exchange: to: pay: ‘for. imports: (3) To try. and combat ‘inflation: : : 
. In-short;.to. balance'its internal, tnit to balance: its external. il-budget; * 

‘ ‘and try and. dics prices. IDE. s FDA A ae t S p 
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"d The. intérhal’ 1 budget n "The fibdate. "Minister P ei 
" Wein able to present @ balaticed. budget, but that only means that — c 
. ture which : ‘is defrayed. ‘by revenue is covered bye revenue: - Capital ex-- 
Jt 4 penditure i is-met out of -dévelopnient: loans, and out of the cash balances ^ 
4 inherited by, Pakistan: at partition. © The "latter aré nearly. exhausted.- 
-> “Taxation has reached. its limit; any. increase would: be- definitely deterrent ` 
a and discouraging to investors; As regards revenue, the ‘last published .: 
- "figures Were for. the first, three: months. of-the current: “year, Revénue ` 
in that period as compared with the previous yea: had fallen by TY crores. 
id ; Expenditure only fell by. 1-3 crores, -The Financ Minister is thus: getting. 
into the" réd.. There: is, however, one. very encouraging: feature:. No. 
7. developmerit.- -scheie meed -be held up for want.of funds. “The reason- 
" ds. that‘ the American ‘gift: of whéat - has not only put ab end;to the food 
ur shortage. and brought, down, Wheat prices, but ` 15- DUE to create. A vast 
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development fund in the shape of thé rupee proceeds of the sale of the 
wheat. I do not think, moreover, that the problem of internal revenue 
and expenditure is insoluble because there is still. room for deficit financ- 
ing. There is plenty of money in the country and it is more likely to 
come forward for investment in Government loans now. The Govern- 
ment should, in this way, be able to raise revenue requirements for the 
next few years. As the country becomes industrialized increased income 
tax receipts will help to cover the gap. 


THE EXTERNAL BUDGET 


(2) External budget. On 30th June, 1949, the gold dollar and sterling 
reserves stood at 165:5 crores; by the 30th June, 1953, they had fallen 
to 66:9 crores. In the intervening period Pakistan enjoyed two years 
of boom conditions, but no reserves were built up before the difficult 
days came. Reserves are barely sufficient now. . 

Exports and Imports. During the year July to June, 195-12, (an 
average, not a peak year) exports were 200 crores. In 1952~—3, 150 
crores. In the same years imports fell from 215 to 135 crores. This, 
at any rate, shows that Government have made a very determined effort 
to balance payments, but they are finding it almost impossible to cater 
for all types of requirements within the foreign exchange ceiling available. 
There are four types of requirements: (1) Government requirements. 
(2) Invisible outgoings. (3) Commercial requirements for industry. 
(4) Commercial requirements of consumer goods. 

Imports have been cut below the safety level. There was a good stock 
of many classes of goods in the country so Government could do that, 
but the position cannot be kept as it is; imports will have to be stepped 
up. Government have given an assurance that they will look after all 
requirements of industry, but many industrial concerns are desperately 
in need of spare parts for machinery, raw materials, etc. 

As far as can be foreseen no early increase in the export level can be 
expected. Pakistan's exports earnings are likely to run at about 150 
crores for two or three years to come. The long term solution lies in 
decreasing the dependence on imports. Pakistan is extremely fortunate 
that her particular time of need has come at a time when foreign aid ' 
schemes. are reaching a climax. Wheat from Australia, Canada and 
America has saved the food situation. There is assistance under the 
Colombo Plan and the Point Four technical assistance programme. 
There is the Ford foundation aid, the United Nations technical assistance 
in various forms, and so much foreign aid pouring into the country that 
the position is saved for the time being. 
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'. solution. of Pakistan' S economic difficulties lay in pouce -more 
/ 


PRICE LEVELS DE 
(3) Prices. - : Nevertheless, imports gs hád to 3 puis to a d 
_perately low. figure}/and SO prices are rising very fast. Pakistan is one of `. 
the most expensive countries in the world tc live in, and the whole trend - 
- 1s inflationary. The Government realize what is happening arid regard — 
‘it isa fisk that must be undertaken, but-the position is geiting desperate í 
` for the middle classes because they depend, to some extent, on imported 
‘goods, and many. things imported have gone on to the black market. 
90 per cent of the population; fortunately, have a very low: standard ‘of: 
living and can manage with ; very little. «One can only hope that this . 
import control which really is a stranglehold on the economy of Pakistan, 
can be relaxed as soon as possible. With foreiga aid stimulating industrial | 
activity-there will be a big increase in purchasirg power, with not enough 
"goods to mop it up. It will be the old story of too much money chasing . 
too > Few pogas: 


- 
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ÍNDUSTRIALIZATION a BE 
Goo mede follows the san of industrializing: the Count to sauce 
depéndence on imports. ‘The country is already self-sufficient in jute 
manufactures and will be in cotton goods by the end of 1954.- Soon 
after, cement, paper, sugar and fertilizers will be prodüced i in sufficient .. 
quantities. It must be remembered that these new industries will con- 
: sume a. good deal of foreign exchange for their requirements of machinery, 
spare parts, raw materials, fuel oil,- lubricating oil, etc. - Later: on, 
. Pakistan will begin to think of exporting marufactured goods. ‘Token 
exports of cotton. goods : are now being considered, in ordér to make the .. 
country éxport minded. Can the rupee be kept-at 2/2? Pakistan will . 
not have a chance in the export ‘market with ‘cotton, and perhaps even 
with jute, unless the rupee is brought down to parity with India. . By 
.1954—5 the Minister of Economic Affairs will probably be thinking of 
nene sg and the non-devaluation policy will have'served. its purpose. 
Regarding manufactured articles, it is very. important that manufacturers | 
jn Pakistan should start thinking more about cuality and price. At the 
' moment.they are. operating behind this protective barrier of, stringent - 


import control, paying little or no attention t5 quality ar jBRESUS | That” 


is all right at home, but not for export. ' 

- In his last Budget speech Mr. -Mohammad Ali, the Ries Minister, 
said the Budget marked: the change of Pakistan’ s economy from: an 
agricultural to a partially industrialized one. ` He also said that the 
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production, and yet more production. -Agriculture must, however, 
remain the leading industry of Pakistan. The wheat shortage has made 
Government fully aware of this and there is now no intention of allow- 
ing agricultural development to take the second place. Big food pro- 
duction schemes like the Lower Sind, Barrage project, the Thal Develop- 
ment project, the Taunsa barrage, the Upper Sind barrage and the Ganges- 
Kobadak project are excellent schemes which will bring vast areas under 
irrigation and will ensure that Pakistan will never run short of food again. 

The mentality of the Pakistan investor has, fortunately, changed at 
this juncture. In the first five years there was no interest in industrial 
investment because there was easier money to be made in imports and 
exports. Now the position is reversed and money is flowing into industry. 
This is a good thing as it will help to bring self-sufficiency. Is the in- 
dustrialization programme proceeding on the right lines? 1 think it 
is. There have been mistakes, but the programme has been well designed. 
The Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation is extremely efficient. 
]t stepped in to fill the gap when money was not coming into industry. 
Some of its ventures may be optimistic, shipbuilding for instance, but 
most business men have great confidence in the P.I.D.c. The enormous 
- patural gas field at Sui will provide cheap fuel for power development 
and for industrial power and domestic pruposes, and will transform the 
economy of West Pakistan; it is one of the big landmarks in the develop- 
ment of the country. 


n 


: SUMMING UP 

Some mistakes have been made: First, more attention in the early days 
should have been paid to training engineers of all grades. The country 
is six years old and is only now setting up Polytechnics for training men, 
with the result that it still has to rely too much on foreign technicians. 
secondly, the mistake of starting ambitious schemes without the aid of - 
experienced consulting engineers. Thirdly, the Pakistan Government 
have taken certain steps which tended to discourage investment of foreign 
- capital at a time when all their energies should have been bent on getting 
out of the jam with all the assistance they could muster. 

There is an enormous reservoir of untrained labour. `The self-employed: 
work hard, but in industrial concerns the men are got at by professional 
labour leaders and encouraged to demand high. wages, and excessive 
holidays with pay. A recent demand. was 28 days holiday with pay 
annually, plus 14 days casual leave, plus 12 days sick leave, plus 14 festival 
holidays. : Think of the tremendous addition to the cost of production! 
The employer is also expected to provide housing for workers and medical 
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Ps moe  Gontrast to the practice in. the. West: “All this. is. a millstone / M 
: found the neck of Pakistan industry. . ce i "apice DE. 
: ~ Summing. up,. I think that, ‘on ecóriomic data: Pakistan i Is heading for . - oy 
om da period- of: economic. equilibrium and moderete’ prosperity: - But. ‘the... ies 
"ais elementi äs; nó less-important; than the. economic. factors,’ and much ' 
-- depends, on:the administration." ‘The. C.s.P. ^is a very fine: bódy,- but." E 
.' Government have made a mistake.i iireducing pay. fates. for é. Sz. „employees: ^ : 
- Officials: ‘coming in to: the: Service are either. going to be. yery: hard:up EUN ; 
a ; ; dishonest. zThe- report. of the: Pay ‘Commission: said: they did not want ` 
“> fitst: élass: men; Or.eéven. ‘second €lass men; 3rd ‘class. wére good enough! 
- for Government service! ‘That was:a. - dreadful mistake. -Jf you: shave: 
“a sécóndratè administration you "will have a. secondrate” “country. . AS it’ 1.7 
> ds; the. Ministries, of: Commerce, Finance: and? Economic: Affairs: contain’ t i 
ea some 'excellent 3 mėn Sho. can ‘be. ‘entrusted to pall, the: country: through. Du 
.In thé long v view: ms am NU 6 for the future. ` EO NEA PIC 
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dn summiiig up. the: CRATRMAN said Ted iS a veiy. ee picture’ and.- 
-Mr Innes:has given. us $o much in SO: short a Space of time that it. requires : i = x 
3 . quite a knowledge. both of Pakistan and of economics. to appraise. fully’. 
xU "what. hé hás "said. : “There are clearly many dark Spots. in a picture whieh.- 
«also. fias: many encouraging features. : DIDeS 4 s | 
--T would like to take üp something: wich he sid dt the eid à was: in” 
“-Waahington’ during: September. at the meeting’ of. the International: Hal 
“sand the. ‘International “Monetary . Fund; ‘and’ it :was: thé ‘turn’ of- MË: 
;  Mohāämmađ Ali, Finance:Minister;- to preside Et that Conference, : dh - 
Team. bound: 'to^say: "that: anybody: who" had" an; vthing tO- do with. "Mr. n E 
Mohammad :Ali—and NE have had- to do with- hix since “fie Wasa junior”. i ae 
:- official—was bound to feela tremefidous: pride i ia the. way hë conducted. ^. = 
~ that. Canferehce; in-the speeches. he. made-and-1n. the. knowledge which <? 
“he showed of the financial and: econoniic probleras: which face the world E 3 » 
: to-day; SO that high: .among.the good fortune.v/hish Pakistan has enjoyed . 
-£ I would. put the fact ‘that ‘she’ has: Mr. Mohammad: Ali. «. Unfortunately, +- 
a? -hè has- had- so-inuch. to.do: ‘that’ his_ ‘health | broke down: and there have. . n | : 
: "been. tinies when Tie: has’ had to. rest in, order: to recuperate;:the.nürsing- 4.7. 
S "of. his-health is. a very-important factor“in:the wholé of this roliledk: E 
aS agree: so: ‘Very: much with everything that Mr.. Irnes-has said that. T find: ” 
dt. difficult to pick. up-ány point:on ‘which to. strike a different. note. -~ 1”. * E : 
“am ‘glad: that“in-the ‘énd'he finished on à not: cf optimism. After all; 
“. fhe, economic aspect of-a: country- is just. one: face ofits - wlióle- political ^ 
ecc de and, as- s Jangs rightly said, itis: not figures and statistics, that, : = 
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determine what will happen to a country, but the men and the courage 
which they bring to their task. There has been in Pakistan a kind of 
spirit of dedication among those at the head of affairs; in short, there 
have been courage and enterprise which: have enabled Pakistan to per- 
form miracles. I myself have had experience of two or three officials 
working out in an incredibly short.space of time problems which should 
have taken four or five times their number several months to work out. 
lime and men are what Pakistan is most short of. 

Many of the things that Mr. Innes has touched upon are well under- 
stood by the extremely capable men who are in charge of the finances 
and economics of Pakistan, but one must sympathize with them because 
they do not know where to turn for men and time. It is a picture not 
uncommon in the world to-day. The changeless East is now changing 
fast. There have been repeated successions of boom and depression, in 
the export field particularly; these countries which are dependent on 
raw materials see startling changes in the price levels and they have to 
adjust. The changes in Pakistan have been far greater than anything 
which precipitated the crisis of this country's economy.: So with ]imited 
resources of men and time they have had to adjust themselves to extremely 
difficult developments. It is too early to say what the discovery of 
natural gas may do for Pakistan. A main disadvantage to start with 
was a shortage of coal and oil, and here is this tremendous windfall 
which is capable of revolutionizing the whole outlook in that respect. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE asked how far had the change from pros- 
perity to the reverse been due almost exclusively to change in the terms 
of trade? Pakistan being a raw material producing country has suffered 
by what has been a great benefit to this country, manufactured goods 
having increased in value according to the price of raw material; was 
- it not a fact that the last year and a half had been bad because of change 
in terms of trade? Did Mr. Innes see any hope of them changing back 
again? 


Mr. FERGUS INNES was perfectly in agreement. The change in terms’ 
of trade had taken away Pakistan’s prosperity. The economy of Pakistan 
was based on cotton and jute, and when prices fell at the end of the boom 
Pakistan had all. its eggs in ‘one basket. Whether an increase in 
prices of jute and cotton could be hoped for was difficult to say. With 
a world-wide abundance cotton prices would, he thought, remain as 
they were for some time. Jute might revive. Buyers overseas had been 
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2 elaine off buying because. te expected ihi price io. come: down: still 


' further, or that: Pakistan might devalue. ^ Stock. piles would’ bé. down,, - 


and Ty would haye to buy: DE soon. o : AERE Mos : 


Jg Gai Jones naked While ways "and. means were "not TM Key P 
‘problem in Pakistan’s future development, Industrialization needed ^ ^ 
. technicians; foreign ^plant,. etc. which required. foreign exchange. The. 
United Nations technical assistance programme. and American Point’: 
Four programme would: provide technicians, but were there’ sufficient ~ 


- 
-— 


^ “ways ‘and means for plant to bé imported from. abroad‘ ?* The only other’ c E: 


~ 


- solution: was: the’ Colombo. plan ‘financed:, by premature , release. of. the 


x < sterling balances. Pakistan’ s sterling balancesi were at rock bottom and 
- therdore there were none available for developrient. fs 


met 
pues í t. 


"Mr. '"FekGus. dus ied that so far as ‘the’ United. ‘Kingdom - was ` A 
concerned the Colombo plàn was limited, for the reasons given by Sir 
Cyril. Jones. As tegards ` other Commonwealth countries, ; z however, ` 


yt 


: :, Australia and Canada were “providing a good deal.of capital- equipment. =: 


"Canada. had taken over all. the requirements of the Warsak hydro-electric. |, 


2» project: and was looking after that, and was -also providing all plànt - 


required for cement, works in Nowshera. . Australia had supplied.equip- ; 


ES “ment; and: live’ Stock for. the new Thal agricultural centre.. -America + 


was also’ helping with. capital goods, e.g. for the fertilizer factory being. 


:set up at Daud Khel. .One of the forms of foreign aid which I should `- 

^ = mention was the recent . £10 million loan- which the ,u:K. has. given., 
-.He thought that with these forms of aid the WAYS 8 and ` means nous be. = 

o T there: . HA "m D o TEMPE we | n Ue PUE DUE S 
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ol Hype gered about his Karnauli project. 1 Much n money. ihid been ie 5 

-lost in. it. Had it been. abandoned ? ? : ; 
Mr. FERGUS. INNES! said ‘it. has not on abandoned. but, further one 

was held in abeyance and consulting enginéers’ Were to-be brought out. 


a 


>- The World: Bank: also had. sent, or were sending, another expert.out to - M 


~ have a look at it. -The.first attempt at the scheme was a disaster because 

. ‘Government tried. to get ahead too quickly and to carry out the work. 

` departmentálly Without the idi of experienced, consulting engineers. zd 
-Sir STARIEY. REED proposed. a voti of thanks 5 the Lecturer and the a 

` Chairman, : ee T r ME. Ze | | 


The Objects. and Policy of the 
East India Association 
(INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
* the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants 
of India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan 
. attained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance 
of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and-the inhabitants 
of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore 1s continu- 
ing its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the 
welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have proved 
so helpful in-the past, namely: 


J. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
publication of the same. . 

2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important 
questions affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


3. By 'promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain meguey the medium of social and other 
gatherings. 


4. Generally by the pomine of reliable information regarding 
the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no 
connexion with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan; 
‘the States, and Burma. It welcomes. as members all those who are 
interested in their welfare and progress. ^ ' 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months 
of -August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends tc 
these meetings. 
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» THe K NEED. m a ‘new. ay for. the. tiuiicited S State of the Punjab à 'arósé ^ i M - 
à as a result of the partition ofthe county, wkick left Lahore. ee traditional: rae 


29 o See) 


quartets to ‘Simla ihe Himalayan holiday. TESO: and at: ‘one , tie. summer» ie 


E s ‘seat: of. the "Governinefit of India: Sin Ja; however, ` iş not a very: “suitable: u d | 
Dese Site:for 3 ‘an: -alls -thé-year: round ’ capital;: Xing =O: dts extreme climate pul ae 
= winter aiid remotehess from the plains... ^" c d NC < 


` Chàndigath,. the: site cliosen for the new ‘capital: has-r üinérgus | natural . 
“advaritages: : Apart; from being: ceftrally.. situated; “it ‘possesses a ‘moderate’ ` x A 
:.climiate,. abundance of building: material,. natural drainage facilities, and” 

“a Soil firm for building and fertile for planting. OC E — 

- Intended: to takéin a. population of half: airilliori people, the. original" 

_ master’ "plan: was: Worked out. by: an "Américán. zown-planter; Mr. Albert - 
“Mayer” and his. colleagues: of New. York: “It was further discussed - 'and 

x 1bodified- by: á` team. of woild-rénowned architects, ^ which included’ ^ 

| “Monsieur le:Corbüsier; “His : associate. :;Monsiei t- Pierre: Jeànteret; Mr. 7 
ix E J Maxwell. Fry,. the. famous. British- architect ;. ard- his: “‘paitner: Miss. Jane. a Y E 
=) Drew: ~ Ably- assisted: by & üiumber. of Indian toydi-planners and: énginieefs; - : 
this team of. brilliant: architects: ‘has finalized. the plan: and. constriction". 

on thë sité has: álreády stárted'ón & large seale o 1. 0 e ou UR 

d Po The city”, ‘area lias been divided into.a ‘number of units ¢ ‘or: Sectars, each ~ | 

X measuring three quarters by ‘half: a miles: Enclosed: by a network: ob; m 

E Es thesé- sectors * will be: :qüásisindependeat- Aeusing : ‘units, each.” pror. ` oes 
Y z .viding: accommodation for-5,000 people i in the Icw-density-àtea to 20,000 .- 

` - :pefsons-in the most: populous: parts.: : Though easily accessible fróm the. 4 zl | 

E: -major road: ‘system of the city, the. individual: Sectors will ‘be. fully protected ^ pe H j 
^" fron the dangers and: 'annóying: features of if ihajcr-traffic. Each -sector is ` : pr 
Iib self-sufficient i in its daily requirements end providesthe. essential: s on 
- amenitiés - of- commuhity. life,- such; as 1Tiursery; junior, and a a : 
Jschoolswith plàygrounds, shópping ceritre, health. centre, and open: spaces : ET 


: 7 sufficient to-serve the recreational needs-of the residents. - Pip A74 nr iX 4S 
i - -Crossing éacli sector, in the centre, though i in Cpposite' direction tothe: oe 
| E Eg belt, will be: the. main: street or bazaar, the shopping: centre. of. the“, ; vt 
e locality: Somewhere near the „centre vof- this: Sreet: will’. be “the. main - 
* square the. hub. of the life óf the. sector. with: its cinema; -bus-stand; And. 
sv post, Office, -` "Thougli- primarily a` siréet for: local needs, ` "one. “would be^. 
. ' ableto cross the city’ moving. along-it. -Such shcpping. streets lead froiir 7 


M „each of the sectors to thén main. shoppitig ce centi. of she ety. - dE d o * a 
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LIVING QUARTERS FOR Phe, hy ee ee EMPLOYEES 


Chandigarh will have excellent transport and communication facilities. 


The site will be connected by road with the existing highways from towns 


within the State and it is also proposed to provide, in certain cases, new 
highways which will serve to make it easily accessible to the neighbouring 
States and also to link it up with certain important zones. After the 


development of these communications, there will be about seven arterial. 


roads converging on the capital which will effectively disperse the traffic 
to all parts of the State and also to the neighbouring States of Kashmir 
and Uttar Pradesh. A small railway link will connect the site with the 
Ambala-Kalka section of the Northern Railway. It is also proposed to 
build a civil airport at a convenient distance from the capital. 


The town, when developed, will become a nucleus of the rich cultural 
life of the State. The Government has provided for educational and 
other cultural institutions to be run by private enterprise, and land for 
such purposes is being sold at a concessional rate. In addition, an area 
of more than 300 acres has been reserved for the Punjab University at 
. one end of the town, and also a site for an All India Radio station. 


* 


A few Government offices have already moved to the site, while others 
will be transferred as soon as accommodation is available. All depart- 
ments of the Punjab Government will have moved down to the site 
permanently by October 1953 in camp-office strength, and in their entirety 


by the winter of 1954—55, by which time the Secretariat ua. and the — 


Assembly Chamber will be ae: 
57 
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Industrial Development 
in Pakistan _ 


PAKISTAN consists of two geographical units—West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan, separated by a distance of 1,100 miles. Until the creation of 
Pakistan these two zones were rather neglected from the point of view 
of industrial development. 

— The main commodity produced in West Pakistan is cotton, but almost 
all the cotton mills were concentrated in the Province of Bombay, now 
in India. Again the primary raw commodity grown in East Pakistan 
is jute, but all the jute mills were situated around Calcutta in India. 

So Pakistan at its creation, found itself to be a predominantly agri- 
cultural country. The architects of Pakistan being conscious of this 
fact, called an Industrial Conference within four months of its creation. 
Out of this conference emerged the Six-Year Development Plan for 
Pakistan and later the Two-Year Priority Plan was formulated for expedit- 


— ing the construction of some of the more important projects. 


The Government also set up an important organization called PIDC 
i.e. the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation to augment the 
- development of industries. The Corporation’s responsibilities are to — 
prepare schemes in respect of important industries, to submit these 
schemes for approval to the Government, and after receiving Govern- 
ment approval actually to set up the mills and factories. The Corporation 
at present is entrusted with the following industries: jute, paper, heavy 
engineering—including iron and steel, shipbuilding, pav y chemicals, 
_ fertilizers, cement, sugar, and textiles. 

Another organization set up by the Government is the Industrial 
Finance Corporation which is run on commercial lines. This Corpora- 
tion advances loans to public concerns in order generally to stimulate 
the low of capital into industry. 


JUTE 


Jute, which is called the Golden Fibre of Pakistan, enjoys almost a 
-< 90 per cent monopoly of fine varieties. In the Six-Year Development 
Programme, the Government set a target of 15,000 looms to be achieved 
during a period of 10 years—but with 6,000 looms to be achieved by 
1957. Towards the close of 1949, the Government therefore decided 
to participate with a private firm in setting up three mills of 1,000 looms 
each at Narayanganj. The installation of the first mill of 1,000 looms was 
completed by the end of October, 1952, the second mill of 1,000 looms - 
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E “was EAR by is ei of j une, 1953. oie m the Goven 
2 - also agreed to the setting up of another jute mill with 500 looms at Khulna 4 
with an authorized capital of Rs. 20 million. This mill is expected to go — — - 

j into production in early 1954. PINE iHd of 750 looms at Khulna —.  — 

is being set up by the PIDC. | E 
At the time of Partition 31 jute leid presses were working in Fast x 
Pakistan and had an annual output of about two million bales. The . B 
. present jute baling capacity in East Bengal has increased to over four — 
million. bales per annum. The Jute Research Institute has also been E a 
-set up to ‘make ccs in the technological and agricultural aspects EM 


ns. a ; ~ : PS 
COTTON. , j - 


The progress in the sphere of cotton in the textile indüstiy has been Roo 
remarkable. If the current rate of expansion -is maintained, Pakistan 
may reach its goal of self-sufficiency in cotton cloth by 1956. E 

b Production of cotton yarn for sale increased from 13-4 million Ibs. E. 
Ke dn 1950 to 20:2 million Ibs. in 1952. Domestic cotton consumed by — 
- Cotton Textile Plants rose from 40-2 million Ibs. in 1950 to 73:5 million ^ 
Ibs..in 1952. D 
Spindle and loom capacity has risen sharply since partition from 177,400 EN 

- spindles in 1947 to 390,800 spindles in 1952. An additional 200,000 — — 

: . spindles are in the process of being installed. The number of looms in — M 
| ne the industry rose from about 5,000 in 1947 to 8,556 in 1952. The PIDC COM 
S. js setting up, in co-operation with the Provincial Government, a textile —  - 
es mill i in East Pakistan with 50,000 spindles, for the manufacture of yarn. 
— Two Japanese cotton interests, holding 49 per cent of the share capital — 
of Rs. 6 million will, with other Pakistani industrialists, set up a cotton 

- mill in Karachi. Japanese technicians will run the concern and will - E. 
train Pakistanis in modern textile mill operation. The Government of — | 
.. Pakistan has also given permission for the setting up of two cotton mills — P 
in the N.W.F.P. with 500 looms and 25,000 spindles. E 


WOOL 


Ur. The Government planned to set up by 1954—55, 20,000 worsted spindles - 
- and 24,000 woollen spindles, 10 finishing units, five hosiery knitting mills | 
manufacturing woollen items-and five carpet manufacturing mills. — 
According to the same plan the following woollen mills have been set E 
' up: (a) The Pakistan Co-operative Woollen Textile Mills, Lawrencepur, 3 7 
S aee which will have 2,280 woollen Squad is to start operation 
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. Shortly. di is also hoped that this mill will, in 1954, install 3,864 orsi 
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spindles too—which will use imported tops; (b) The Watan Hosiery and 
Woollen Mills at Rawalpindi have 1,400 worsted spindles and use 
imported tops; (c) The Colony Woollen Mills at Ismailabad, Multan 
have 2,240 woollen spindles using indigenous wool. The machinery 
went into production at the end of May last; (d) The Punjab Woollen 


Industries, Shahdara, Lahore has 240 woollen spindles: (e) The Chenab 
Woollen Textile Mills, Lyallpur run intermittently; they have 480 woollen 


spindles; (f) The Pioneer Woollen Mills at Gujranwala also run inter- 


mittently; they have 336 woollen spindles; (g) A 2,000 woollen spindles . 


mill was opened at Bannu by the PIpc in November, 1953. This mill 


. will produce annually 40,000 blankets, 400,000 vards of carpet yarn and 


270,000 yards of fine tweeds and other fine woollens and give employment 
to people of the tribal area; (/) The Frontier Woollen Textile Mills at 
Nowshera have 2,000 woollen spindles. Later on it is planned to install 
worsted spindles and to use imported tops; (i) The proc Mill at Harnai was 


- Officially opened in November 1953. It has 2,000 woollen spindles. This 


mill’s production capacity is the same as that of the PIpC's mill at Bannu 
and (j) The Valika Woollen Mills Co, Ltd., with 9,000 worsted spindles 
is already in production in Karachi. To this has recently been added a 
Woollen Spinning Department of 900 spindles for producing woollen 
yarn from indigenous wool suitable for making blankets and rough cloth. 

It will be seen that approximately half of the target spindles have been 
installed: The total woollen spindlage, so far established being 12,500 
and worsted spindlage 10,400. Plans have been made for an additional 
3,864 worsted spindles to be installed at the Pakistan Co-operative 
Woollen Mills at Lawrencepur.. The Thal Development Authority 
plans to set up a mill in Jauharabad. Recently the Central Government 


approved a Rs. 2°5 million project for woollen mills at Quaidabad also 


in the Thal area. 
PAPER 


A scheme for the production of paper was approved by the Government 
in 1950 at an estimated cost of Rs. 45 million. This project—the 
. Karnafulli Paper Mill situated at Chandraghona in East Pakistan— 


When completed will make Pakistan generally self-sufficient in most 


grades of paper used in the country. The mill has already come into 


initial production and will be in full production by the middle of 1954, 


- when it will produce 30,000 tons of paper per annum. 


A high grade Paper and Board Mill is under construction at Nowshera 


at an estimated cost of Rs. 9 million. This mill will produce 750 tons 
- of high grade board and paper per annum. Another Straw Board Mill 
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is being set up at Rahwali in the Punjab at a cost of approximately Rs. 6 
million and will produce straw boards at the rate of 750 tons per annum. 
The Pipc is also preparing a scheme for setting up a Newsprint factory 
in East Bengal at an estimated cost of Rs. 50 million and it is expected 
to produce 30,000 tons of Sere trus PS HM HE n A 
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ENGINEERING. INDUSTRIES. » 


The engineering zndastriós A fon the manufacture of machine 
tools, lathes (light and heavy), fairly. large rolling and re-rolling mills, 
precision instruments, deisel oil engines, electric lamps, etc. 


The possibility of starting an iron ore smelting factory is being sur- 
veyed by the PIDC in co-operation with a German firm. The PIDC are 
also preparing a scheme for starting a welding elctrodes factory in co- 
operation with private industrialists 2 at an estimated cost of approximately 

Rs. 800,000. a ee Tas x 


T A scheme for the erection E a | Ship 1 repairs a sipain Yard at 
- Karachi at an estimated cost of Rs. 42 million is under consideration by 
the Government. 
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There are two large cement factories in Pakistan in addition to two 
smaller ones at Wah and Rohri. The Government contemplates en- 
larging these smaller ones at an estimated cost of Rs. 20 million. 


— The PC have been entrusted with the setting up of a cement plant pro- 
y vided by the Government of Canada at Thal. This plant is scheduled 

A to come into production-within two years. Another plant to be set 
. up in Hyderabad under the Colombo Plan at an estimated cost of Rs. 18 
million is under the consideration of the Government of Sind. The 
Government of New Zealand has contributed £500,000 towards the cost 

of this muc. MON 
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. Pakistan his 10 sugar iilis with an PERE capacity for producing 
about. 100,000 tons of sugar per annum. The PIDC in co-operation with 
private industrialists is planning to set. up five additional sugar mills 
with the capacity of producing about 10,000 tons of sugar each per annum. 
The mills are scheduled to be completed by 1955-56. 
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CHEMICALS 


Two Sulphuric Acid Plants of 20 tons and 10 tons a day capacity are 
at present functioning at Lyallpur and Karachi, and a third is being set - 


up at Rawalpindi. In East Pakistan a plant with a capacity of 10 tons 
daily has been set up at Rangpur. 


x 


A Superphosphate Plant to produce 6,000 tons of superphosphate per — 
annum is being set up by the PDC in co-operation with private industrialists 


ata cost of Rs. 23 million. 


A 


_A scheme for setting up a 50,000 tons per annum Ammonium Sulphate 
Plant is being worked out by the pipc. The total cost of the scheme is 
estimated to be Rs. 63 million and the plant is scheduled to be completed 
by 1956. The Tca of the Government of the United States of America 
have agreed to contribute 7 million dollars towards the cost of this plant. 


The ppc is also setting up a Caustic Soda Plant at Nowshera in partner- 
ship with Messrs. M. M. Ispahani Ltd., with a capacity to produce 10 
tons of caustic soda per day at an estimated cost of Rs. 2:6 million. 
The project is scheduled to be completed by the middle of 1954. 


TOBACCO 


Rapid strides have been made in cigarette manufacturing. It is 
hoped that with the installed capacity of.present factories, Pakistan will 
become more or less self-sufficient in cigarettes. Two factories in Karachi 
produce annually 2,400 million cigarettes; another. factory has been 


_ planned to be installed at Chittagong with a production capacity of 300 
million cigarettes per annum. Yet another factory with a production 


of 75 million cigarettes per annum has also been planned. 
GLASS 


An automatic glass manufacturing unit with a capacity of 7 tons of 
hollow glass ware per day has been installed in Chittagong and another 
of double the capacity is being established at Karachi. A new glass 
- factory i is being set up in Chittagong for the manufacture of sheet glass. 


RAZOR BLADES 
A razor blade factory with a capacity to produce 30 million blades 


annually has gone into production in Hyderabad. It is considered that 
the country will be self-sufficient when this factory goes into full production. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECTS 


A survey of industries in Pakistan is incomplete without a note on the 
development of Power Projects. At the time of partition the total power 
capacity in Pakistan was only 76,000 k.w. On the completion of all the 
projects at hand, Pakistan will be producing nearly 600,000 k.w. of 
electricity (hydel). ; 

The largest projects are the Mianwali Scheme in West Pakistan which 

will produce 125,000 k.w. and the Karnafulli Project in East Pakistan 
which will produce approximately 160,000 k.w. of electricity. Apart 
from these the capacity of Malakand Hydro-Electric project has been 
increased from 10,000 to 20,000 k.w. and the Dargai Project which has 
been recently completed will produce 20,000 k.w. Other important 
projects are the Rasul Project producing 22,000 k.w. and the Warsak 
Dam Project in the N.W.r.P. which when completed will generate 150,000 
k.w. of electricity. 
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China and Hong Kong CT coe cam 
By H. J. COLLAR, cBE* 
| es THE AVERAGE Chinese become a Communist? His independence, 4 
.. good nature and Confucian traditions suggest ** No.” The real question 
is—Will he accept Communism and live under it without revolt or ` 
happily; will it be accepted by the population or imposed by force? 

Perhaps an answer to the question will be given by a pamparison of the 
present regime with the past. 

The Emperor was a near-deity: Mao Tse-tung is being built up to 
divine status—his pictures everywhere, his books the “ Bible”: his 
seclusion and very rare public appearances. | 

Just as there was no certain law of Imperial succession, so it is with the 
Dictators; unpopularity or inefficiency would automatically secure 
succession to a usurper. 

In Imperial days there was delegation and decentralization; so there 
is to-day, but the communications are better. In old days there was the 
Governor, the Magistrate and the Village Elders, who were consulted, 
but the advice which these last give to-day is the advice which they are 
advised to give. 

The Manchus were warriors from the North with no administrative 
experience; they took over the Ming machine, placing Generals in pro- 
vinces with powers equal to those of the Governors. So it is to-day 
with the Commissars and Military Governors. 

The study of the Classics and examinations therein was the passports 
to office; so now, with the works of Marx and Lenin substituted for the 
Classics. Just as there was concentration on passages which led to blind 
- acceptance of the classics, so now reiteration of Marx leads to acceptance. 
Loyalty to the family, taught by the ancients is now to be replaced by 
. loyalty to the Party. Family loyalty was based on economic need— this 
. need is therefore being reduced. 

The legal system is a copy of the old one, and was and still is an 3 
instrument of policy; the Magistrates are political officers, there is no 
principle of justice nor legal code; no jury, no counsel, settlement is 
expected out of court; prevention is more important than punishment. 

Every one is on trial and a witness may be imprisoned. But rough 
justice is done and verdicts are not unreasonable. Human life and rights 
are disregarded. As under Confucius obligations, not rights, matter; 

death is the consequence of non-fulfilment of duty, and there is no appeal. ? 
As regards taxation the method is ** democratic assessment." Govern- 
ment decides what it needs and a group is allotted a sum to pay. The 
i * Summary of a lecture at the China Institute on 15 October, 1953. Admiral Sir Arthur Palliser presiding. 
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members settle how much each must contribute and under this system 
evasion is hardly possible. a VES aa a s 


The old social system put dies 
artisan then the merchant and lastly d the soldier: s “Now v the RU member, 
who must be a ‘ * scholar ” ; in the new Doctrine, comes first, after him the 


ase Po 
Farmer, Artisan, land worker T oe pe ay eee the ‘merchant or 
capitalist. tr vd CRGO ee e VES. nac p es 


In the early nineteenth century. "Macau | and. Canton were liin only 


“Factories.” All transactions had to. be. ‘done: with the Co-hong, as 
intermediaries. The Western merchant had no contact with the populace, 
no contact with officials and. ho diplomatic representation. - The Head 
. of the British Merchants was held. responsible for the conduct of all his 
countrymen, China was self-sufficient and afraid of c ¢ ommercial pene- 
- tration, the consequences. of which. in India they. had. noted. To-day 
again there is only Macau and. Hong Kong. Many companies in China 
have closed down but others are being. forced to remain in Shanghai. 
For China realizes that it needs | us, only | however until such time as she 
can build up her own economy. ME] det Lj gt, Se Na E 


To-day the head of a British firm in Shanghai i is held Snobe for 


YS claims against the firm and he may not leave until he finds an acceptable 
successor to assume this liability. Outrageous elaims are made. The 
Westerner is not free to travel, he has contacts only with minor officials, 
he can do business only with the Government Trading. Agency (the 
equivalent of the old Co-Hong) and the Government fixes the price. 
Ancient China received friendly tribute from neighbouring States and 
afforded protection to them, e. g. in the case of Korea and Annam. So 
now she regards friendly neighbours as necessary for her security. Per- 
haps a solution lies in mutual iy seg ona for the: territorial Integrity of 


E buffer states. ES AY 


E 


Under the Empire ea Was peace as long. as strong men governed. 
It ended with Chien Lung and 150 years of wars and riots have followed. 
Now at last there is peace and relative security. The similarities of the 
present and past regimes outweigh the differences. The rulers are trying 
to give China the outward form of what they had in the past and they 
mey aas if nc do not epu their hand and become too oppressive. 
| FESTE iini tha speaker said ina Chihise students were going 

to Russia but not going outside the iron curtain. Hong Kong and 
Macau were useful to the Peking regime as transhipment centres and it 
was adopting a “ hands-off " policy. As to forced labour, there was 
only hearsay, but pyiusly it was s extensively used on irrigation and 
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sack A Note on Chinese Calligraphy 
| By SIR ALWYNE OGDEN 


X 


ANYONE ATTEMPTING to introduce the subject of Chinese calligraphy to 
a Western audience is at once faced with the difficulty that it is a subject. 


for which we have no parallel, and in fact nothing even comparable. 


Apart from the fact that nearly everything nowadays is either typewritten 


or printed we make no difference between one man's handwriting and . 


another unless to the limited extent that we might prefer the more legible 


of two; but we would not, in comparing the work of two authors, award 


.. the palm to the one whose handwriting—apart from the merits of what 
. .he had written—showed the better style. 
But to the Chinese calligraphy is a form of art at least as important. . 


as that of painting, and in classic times (especially during the Sung 


are obviously pictures of everyday objects:—man (woman, child); 


Dynasty, about A.D. 1000) the three branches of art, painting, calligraphy 
and poetry, were regarded as being so closely allied as to- be almost in- 
separable. It was the fashion to write a poem at the side of a picture, 


carrying the idea of the picture into another medium; it was important - 
that the brushwork of the writing should be in keeping with that of the | 


picture so that the transition from one medium to the other was hardly. 


perceptible. 


I should here emphasize that the Chinese written language is important 


— ina way that no other script is, or, possibly, has ever been: for though i^a 
- Chinese civilization, as we know it, is not nearly as old as, say, the Egyptian 


or some of the Near Eastern systems, the important thing is that it is 
the oldest continuing system and that the chief force that held China 
together through all the vicissitudes through which the country passed 
in the 3,000 years of recorded history was the written language. In 
fact it may be said that it was not only in time but in space that it held 
and continues to hold Chinese civilization together, for as this spread 
from its original home on the middle reaches of the Yellow River, first 
to all China Proper and then to most of Eastern Asia from the borders 
of India and Persia to Korea and Indo-China, the written language 
remained practically unaltered and acted as the silken thread on which 
a necklace of beads is strung. - t | 


Most scripts, I presume, started as pictures. but what distinguishes. 


Chinese from all other languages is that while the pictograms became 
simplified and stylized so that the pictorial origin is in most cases not 
now apparent and were developed to convey ideas as well, they never 
became mere symbols or letters of the alphabet. The primary characters 
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3 P. natural features (sun, moon t not stars in spite of the intense interest — 
the Chinese, like all primitive peoples, took in astronomy—earth, fire, T 
water, mountain, tree); common animals, both domesticated (ox, sheep, Y 
horse, dog, pig) and wild (tiger—but not lion which did not exist in — ^: 
China—elephant—for they did exist in Central China in early times— ^ — 
- deer, bear, fish and large and small birds); tools, etc., (bow, arrow, spear, | 
UMS, cart, roof, carpenter's square, etc.). 
 Combinations of these primitive signs were used to convey one's 
Sealine. thus a deer with a spear through it, or a boar in a net, showed 
that the animal had been shot, or trapped. Plural was shown by repeat- 
_ing the character; and collective words (e.g. four dogs for a pack of hounds, - no 
two trees for a wood) soon led to the use of two or more primitives in. UAM 
combination to express abstract ideas (sun and moon together mean 
“bright " ; a woman and child, “ good”; two hands, * friendship " ; four 
“hands joined, “unity "). A modern might have expected, perhaps, thata fam- 
ily group of man, woman and child would have represented “ home "'; 
but the Chinese were much more severely practical and expressed this 
~ by depicting a pig under a roof (which reminds one of the Irish expression 
at of " the gintleman who pays the rint " and of Charles Lamb’s famous 
essay on roast pork) It must be recorded, too, that in nearly every case 
where the picture of a woman enters into the composition, it gives it an 
unfavourable meaning and even the exceptions (e.g. a woman and child, — 
meaning “ good " and (one) woman under a roof, meaning “ peace D) I 
are of too cynical a nature to be really complimentary! | OT 
But while some of the earliest forms such as those quoted consisted - m 
. of pictures put side by side or one above the other and these remained = ă 
-distinct throughout the history of the script, it was obvious that by 
. superimposing one on the other (as in the case of a deer with a spear 
.. through it or a boar trapped i in a net) a new and useful element entered 
. into the writing and this began to be increasingly employed. It is, 
perhaps, this feature more than any thing that distinguishes Chinese 
from other early writing (such as, for instance, „Egyptian hieroglyphics 
which always remained a number of separate pictures running alongside 
each other and were never super-imposed) and it may well have been the 
chief reason why the essentially pictographic character of the language 
persisted. An early and obvious example of such a character is that for 
“ East " which on analysis is seen to consist of the sun and a tree (i.e. the 
sun rising behind a tree). Many others were formed in the same way 
.. but the component parts have usually been. so completely merged in 
each other that it is difficult now to distinguish themi: sometimes it is only 
when a very early form of a character is found in an old inscription | 
that is pope to break it up into its original parts. An example of eae 
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À is the common character “ wei" (to do, to be, to cause, because, etc.): 
old inscriptions show that the original form of this character was a hand 
leading an elephant, so that it dates back to a very early period in Chinese 


. history, when the elephant was in common use as a beast of burden and 


perhaps as a bull-dozer. 

But even this did not carry one very far, and in the meanwhile the 
spoken language was, no doubt, growing and demanding new means 
of expressing itself. There were, in any case, two drawbacks to the 
script as so far developed: it could convey only primitive and general 
ideas (i.e. it could show a tree but not an oak or a pine tree) and there 
was no relation between the sound of the spoken language and the 
pictorial representation of the idea. As regards the second point, while 
it would not be possible to relate sound and symbol completely, a device 
was found by which the form of the written word might to a certain 
extent suggest the sound. The process (as seen by grammarians from 


— the comfortable standpoint of posterity) must have been somewhat as 


- follows: Chinese is a language of very few distinct and different sounds 
- so that when the need for a new word was felt an already established 
character with that sound was taken and distinguished from the original 
by the addition of the appropriate primary character: the former we now 
call the phonetic, because it suggests the sound, the latter the radical 
. because it suggests the root meaning of the particular word. For example 
the character for peace (woman under a roof) has the sound “an” 
other words of the same sound are a saddle, a cottage (later a nunnery), 
a quail, to examine or press, a desk (later a lawsuit) and all these words 


are written with the “ woman-under-a-roof " phonetic and, respectively, - 


the radical for leather, a roof, a bird, a hand, and wood. Many other 
examples could be given of groups of words so formed that have retained 
the original sound of the phonetic on which they were based; but more 


often it will be found that while the original phonetic is written in the. 


same way the sound of the group has drifted away from what was obviously 
the original sound until, in some cases, it bears no resemblance. Changes 
in the pronunciation of a language are, of course, commonly found even 
- over very much smaller areas than China and result from changes of 
-~ climate, occupation, customs, and intermarriage with other races, etc.; 
but where, in Europe for instance, these gradual changes in the pro- 
nunciation of an original common language in time produced new 
languages because the written language followed the pronunciation 
of different localities, Chinese, because it was pictographic and not 
alphabetic remains the same although the pronunciation of one part of 
the country may be quite unintelligible to people from another part 
(sometimes only a few miles away). It will be realized that the addition 
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of words to the US s was not made at one time or by some body 
like the Academie Francaise working on a logical plan, but casually 
over a number of years. and : as the need for a new word was felt; often. 
too, the forms were modified Or discarded as their usefulness i in practice 
dictated. In fact the process still. goes on and, especially in the years just 
after the Revolution in. 1911 when a number of new political and scientific 
words and expressions were needed new "words. were formed by taking 
old and obsolete phonetics and adding the appropriate radical. 

Finally it may be recorded that another way in which the written form of 
an already established word in the spoken language was formed was to join 
the appropriate phonetic to the radical giving the general meaning: for 
instance the word for river, sea, lake and pond are, respectively, ho (in 
the North, e.g. Huang Ho) and kiang (in the South, e.g. Yangtse Kiang), 
hai or yang, hu, and ch'ih; and these are all formed from the phonetic 
with—approximately or, perhaps, originally—that sound and the radical 
for * water.” The same process can be traced in the names of trees 
(including the word for ** a tree ") which are grouped under the radical for 
ba wood ": of many animals other than those mentioned above that were 
regarded as primitives (for instance dog, wolf, lion, cat, monkey, etc.. 
are all grouped under the original radical for dog—or, perhaps, ** canine ' 
since the form is not used now fora dog) and so on. It will be Milan 
that such words were not formed systematically and in a group, but - 
casually and as they were required: thus the tiger, horse and elephant. 
were regarded as primitives and have their own character dating back 
to the original picture, while the lion has, as stated above, the canine 
radical, and the camel—which came in to China at a much later period 


than the elephant and in fact when the latter was disappearing owing to 


the increasing desiccation of the country—is grouped under the radical 
for horse in common with the mule and donkey. 

So much for the way, or ways, in which the language was formed. 
Chinese is a difficult language to learn, thanks to the lack of connexion 
between the written and the spoken word and to the burden of having 
to learn by heart thousands of more or less complicated figures; but it 
is at least a much easier task than it might have been by reason of the 
fact that. from time to time the conventional form of writing it has been, 
systematized and standardized; if, as must have happened in earlier 
days, each scribe was at liberty to decide for himself what form even the 
simplest picture should take and how much it should be abbreviated 
and formalized, chaos would soon have been reached. Of earlier attempts 
at standardization we have no knowledge until the Chou or Ta Chuan 
(Great Seal) form was instituted about 800 B.c. We unfortunately 
have few authentic forms sof this style since e most of he books (on bamboo 
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Slips) written in this style were burnt by the Emperor Chinshihhuang in 

213 B.C. but some old inscriptions, such as the well-known Stone Drums 
in the Confucian Temple at Peking, are believed to be written in it. The 
chief thing to be noticed in this as in the later styles and eventually in 
painting is its vigour and strength no doubt due to the fact that such 
writing was really carving on a hard substance—stone, bronze, bone or 
bamboo—which did not admit of any hesitation or * working up." 

But while the Ta Chuan was the standard form of writing, it was still 
possible for individual scribes to invent their own; and Confucius writing 
about 500 B.C. often complains of the nuisance of scribes forming charac- 
ters to suit themselves and some most fantastic styles were evolved: 
some 150 ways of writing Shou (longevity) and over 100 for Fu (Happiness) 
are still well known and often written down together as a tour-de-force 
by calligraphérs. : 

Chinshih huangti, the first Emperor of all China (as far as it then 
existed), was the prototype of all the Dictators who have appeared from 
time to time since then. He is generally known as having built the 
Great Wall and for ordering the burning of the books and liquidation 
of the scholars who resisted his “ new deal.” On the other hand, his 
Minister of Education, Li Shih, should earn our gratitude for having pub- 
lished a new official catalogue of characters for the guidance of official 
scribes, which is known as the Hsiao Chuan or Small Seal style; in this 
the characters were simplified and reduced to the smallest number of 
essential lines, though it is clear from comparison between some of them 
and their earlier forms, as shown on old bronzes, etc., that not a few 
etymological mistakes were made—or perhaps for some reason which is 
` pot now apparent to us they were deliberately re-written. 

- But while the Small Seal style became the official style which is still 

used on inscriptions and for ceremonial purposes, its place as the 
general form of writing was soon taken by another style which is much 
. nearer to that which exists to-day. This came about owing to the epoch- 

making discovery, soon after the time of the First Emperor, of ink and 
the possibility of writing with a brush: hitherto, as has been said, writing 
meant carving with a knife or stylus on a hard surface, and this may 
account, not only for the vigour of the writing but for the rather laconic 
style of all subsequent Chinese documents. To anticipate by about 
two or three hundred years (but that is a trifle in Chinese history), in 
A.D. 105 paper was invented, instead of wood or silk, for writing on and 
the style of writing, modified to suit the new materials, has continued 
more or less unchanged down to the present day. The use of a brush 


instead of a stylus influenced the appearance of the writing very con- 


siderably; for, while some curves are possible with a brush, a brush will 
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~ spurt if worked against the hairs and some strokes become blots and, 


in particular, a complete circle is not possible and so became a square: 


- this explains why the character for the sun, which used to be a circle 


with a dot in the middle, similar to the Egyptain Ra (and pronounced 


-. much the same) is now represented by a square with a line through it. 


But it may be noted that the old characteristics of firmness of line and 


- laconic brevity of style persisted even after the necessity for them had 
disappeared with the discovery of pen and paper. 


On the other hand with the facility for quick writing given by the new 





medium came the tendency towards rapid and careless writing and it is — 


possible that some scholars thought themselves disgraced if they wrote | 


a full round hand that any common scribe could read (comparable, . a e 


perhaps, to a doctor's illegible scrawl in writing a prescription) and there 


was a danger of the whole language losing itself ina wilderness of personal 
Scripts unintelligible to anyone outside a small circle. Examples of = 


such styles were the Hsing Shu or Running Style, and the Great and 


Little Grass Sytles (Ta or Hsiao Ts'ao Shu). Variations of these styles — 


- are still used and they are more or less legible to the initiated, somewhat 
A in the same way as stenography can be read by others than the author 
- provided it has not gone too far from the orthodox, basic style. 


As a corrective to this tendency a new Official Style, known as the 


Li Shu, was introduced— distinguished by its curiously “flattened” — 1 


appearance and the elegant “ tails " to the letters; but as this proved, in 
practice, too elaborate for ordinary writing, a modification. came in the Kai 


Shu or pattern style which is the style in force to-day. About A.D. 100 


a classic work by Hsu Shen revised the work of Li Shih and established 


for all time the orthodox form of all the known characters and the 
| wey of writing them. 


Improvement in the Situation 
in Malaya 


. GENERAL SIR GERALD TEMPLER addressing the Legislative Council on 
— November 25, 1953, made the following statement: 
-~ lam anxious that, wherever possible, orders imposed under the various 
=: seii Regulations should be relaxed. State and Settlement War 


— Executive Committees have been asked to keep all such measures under 
constant review. A major step forward has been the declaration of a 
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Sir Donald MacGillivray, Deputy High Commissioner, General Templer, High 
Commissioner, and Raja Sir Uda, Commissioner for Malaya at a reception 
of the Over-Seas League, on November 12, 1953. 


" White Area " in Malacca. In other areas, it has been possible to relax 
controls on the working of mines, quarries and timber concessions. 
Besides the resulting lift in morale, such relaxations are of great economic 
importance to the country, affected as it is by the present lower prices 
in tin and rubber. 

It gives me great personal satisfaction to be able to announce the 

revocation of Emergency Regulation 17 D.A., which permits the collective 
punishment of the inhabitants of areas who have failed in their duty of 
co-operation with the authorities. This step has been made possible 
by the increased sense of responsibility of the population and its growing 
feeling of identity with the Government in resisting the Communist 
terrorists’ threat. 
. There is no reason why, if the situation improves, such relaxations 
should not be extended beyond Malacca. It should be the aim of every 
Community to share in this privilege but this can be achieved best by 
the efforts of the people themselves. If every man or woman at present 
living in areas affected by Emergency Regulations was determined to 
pass information to Security Forces and to help them in every way, 
every populated area in the Federation would soon be “ white." 
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Trends in Indonesia's 
Foreign Trade 


INDONESIA has always been, ànd still is fundamentally an agricultural 
country. Many of the consumer goods, and most of the capital goods 
that the country requires have to be brought in from abroad in exchange 
for exports of primary products. Hence Indonesia is very susceptible 
to changes in world prices of raw materials and primary products, partic- 
ularly as the export trade of tbe archipelago depends on only a few 
'commodities. l , 

During the post-war years, and until 1950, including that year, Indonesia 
incurred a deficit on her trade balance, which coupled with a balance on 
invisible account that has always been adverse, resulted in a still greater 
deficit in the country's balance of payments position. As a result of a rise 
in commodity prices following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
Indonesian Republic benefited in her sales of primary products and the 
prices and the quantities demanded enabled the country to show a sub- 
stantial export surplus for 1950 and 1951. Unfortunately, in the follow- 
ing year, falling prices resulted again in a deficit. 

Before the war, Indonesian trade was mainly conducted with Europe. 
For example, in 1938 more than half of Indonesia's total imports of Rp. 
687 million, originated from Europe, and nearly half the total exports 
of Rp. 676 million were shipped to Europe. In the post-war period, 
closer contacts have been established with Asian countries, and the volume 
of trade with these countries has exceeded the trade with Europe. 

This increased commerce with Asia, is in part due to a considerable 
extension of trade with Singapore, mostly of rubber, and. a large part 
of this consists of. smallholders’ rubber. Larger imports from Hong 
. Kong and Japan also account for the change in the pattern of trade. 
Japan has increased her exports to Indonesia, but the problems of unsettled 
war reparation payments have, to some extent, affected the promotion 
of further agreements between the two countries. Hong Kong, on the 
other hand, has become a transit harbour for Indonesian import goods, 
the importance of which may be judged by the fact that over ten per cent 
of the total goods despatched to Indonesia in 1952 arrived via this island 
off the Chinese mainland. " 

Considerable progress has been made during the last two years in 
Indonesian trade with the Dollar Area. Forty per cent of Indonesia's 
total export of rubber was shipped to the United States, this being 80 
per cent of the total of Indonesia’s rubber exports. Tin is the second 
most important product taken by the U.s.A. Other countries on the 
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re continent dko have ee deletions with Indonesia, including 

Canada, Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil. - 

Tin ore exported from Indonesia in .1952 represented 9 4: ‘per -cent of. 
total Indonesian exports. Exports of tin-in-concentrates show the - 
Bem increase which has taken. place since 1951. Exports rose sharply- . 
from 30,750 tons in 1951 to: 34,650 tons in 1952. - This formed almost the 
- entire production. which rosé from 30,000 tons in. 1951 to 35,000. tons in 

‘1952. ‘The exports. of tin ore. went almost’ entirely to :the Netherlands E A 
. and to the United States. -Thosé to the Metherlands, ' however, were 

' consigned to Holland for smelting, and the tin was subsequently shipped, 
:,". to the United States under the provision of the American-Indonesian ` 
^ production. Agreement. ' Consequently, approximately 65 per cent of 
the Indonesian production eventually reached the U.S.4. The high pro-.- 
. duction figures for.1952 are still well below potential production and ` 
, export capacity of the Indonesian mines. Plans formulated for a further . 

: expansion of tin ore production. should ensure. even greater exports in 
19535." 

The quality of. intone an copra is-reco pea as the best in the DTE 
and as a result Indonesia has achieved a very strong position in the world | 
copra market during the last three years. :IAn.March of this vear, the first 
modern dessicated coconut factory was opened atSukur, North Celebes: `< 
. This factory, which will supply the demands of confectionery factories ^ ^ 
| "and ‘bakeries, in ‘America and Europe, has the most modern equipment, , 

and can-produce 54,000 Ib. of dessicated coconut a day. . 

. Trade with. Eastern’ European countries Les been handicapped by 
"difficulties over payment arrangements. Trade with . ccuntries.. like - 

' Czechoslovakia, Hungary, atid Poland ‘has been very - limited. As 
. Indonesia is a member of the Netherlands Monetary area she is auto- ~ , 
2 matically: a.member of the Transferable Account Group of the United 

. Kingdom Exchange Control, in accordance with monetary. agreements 

^. concluded between 1946 and. 1948: „As a result of the decision of the ^. . 
Union Ministers’ Conference, ‘held -in November . 1950,’ between the 

. Netherlands and Indonesia, the latter. country became an associate . 

- . member of the European Payments Union. - ` 

“> Of the total trade with Europe,. the Netherlands, the -U.K: Wate 

l . Germany, and France, together accounted for 80 per cent. - Indonesian . 
exports of raw materials to Europe-were largely to Western Germany, © 

. Belgium, and France; who ‘received’ more. than one half; the Vaneg 

. Kingdom taking one quartet. 

During the past two ‘years the Indonesian [oven has jade l 
intensive. efforts to. negotiate trade agreements; and thus improve her 
export Hoe" The most recent. has been the Indonésian-Yugoslav Trade 
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Agreement signed in Djakarta on June 12, which will remain in force for 
a period of a year, and which provides for an exchange of goods valued 
at $15 million. Under the agreement, Indonesia will export rubber, 
tin, nickel, and several other commodities in return for cement, iron 
' products, and chemicals. Last month Indonesia signed a trade pact with 
Poland, and talks with a Swedish mission are in progress. 

The trade pact with Poland, effective from the beginning of May 
for one year, provides for a total trade volume of Rp. 36 million on the 
basis of the 1951 rate of exchange of the rupiah. This will be an increase 
of 51 per cent over the 1951 figure of Rp. 24 million. 

Indonesian imports from Sweden in 1952 amounted to over Rp. 125 
million, while exports to Sweden were only Rp. 17 million. The import 
of matches amounted to Rp. 42 million of the total, and other purchases 
consisted of paper, ball-bearings, telephone equipment, cement, and 
machinery. Indonesian exports to Sweden are mainly of rubber and 
copra; and the talks with the Swedish mission will no doubt aim at 
extending both the volume and nature of Indonesian exports to that 
country. , 

The new German-Indonesian trade agreement signed in Djakarta on 
April 22 provides for increased trade between the two countries. Last 
year's volume of two-way trade totalled Rp. 1,440 million, but the new 
agreement aims at covering trade to the value of Rp. 1,920 million. The 
Indonesian exports will consist mainly of raw materials and agricultural 
products, while she will import machinery, eleciie equipment, dyestuffs, 
and fertilizers. 

In October 1952, Indonesia onuda a trade agreemént with Hungary 
for one year. Under this agreement Indonesia was to receive industria] 
and agricultural equipment, and was sending rubber, tin, tea, coffee, 
spices, and palm oil to the value of Rp.. 66 million. In October 1952, 
Indonesia also concluded a similar àrrangement with Switzerland for 
electrical and diesel equipment, chemical, and pharmaceutical products, 
in exchange for kapok, rattan, copra, and tobacco, to the value of 
33,5000,000 Swiss francs. 

There is much to be done to further new agreements with many 
countries. Itis important to realize that Indonesia can supply the outside 
world with tea, timber, rubber, and copra at competitive prices in exchange 
for goods urgently needed. Before the war, for instance, Indoncsia 
supplied nearly all the tea consumed in Australia, but to-day she sends 
less than ten per cent. Besides tea, Indonesia could supply timber now 
bought by Australia in South America. , Recent reductions in the dollar 
export bounty mean that Indonesia, a large producer of raw rubber, is 
able to supply all the rubber Australia needs. 
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Indonesian trade will show a steady expansion for many years to come: . 


h DISCUSSING with an American friend some dismal aspects of education 
. in Britain and U.S.A., and particularly teen-age waywardress, we con- . 
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. The instability and the dangers of what Indonesia’s late. Minister ofc 
Finance, Dr. Sumitro Djojohadikusumo called; the country's “ dependent: 
agrarian. export economy "' are appreciated. But much work will be 
required to enable Indonesia to become mcre. Secüré, economically... 
. The new regulations. issued in 1952 resulted in a lowering of additional. 


.' export duties, .Which: aimed at improving the country's cómpetitive 2 


position in world markets. At the same time, limitations -on imports: : 
by means of indirect controls were introduced, but these were necessary 
in view of the economic position then prevailing. For the future, there 
i$ little doübt that, once the present difficulties are overcome, the volume of 
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TE Best of Both Worlds In Burma | 
| By E. W. R. STONE* E D s 
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sidered other countries for a possible hint of what had gone wrong.- Both 
of us being far from. the educational sphere, our review was most inexpert. “ 
My contribution to the talk was some knowledge of American methods, | 
rather less about one or two European countries, and a great deal abont i 
India, Pakistan and Burma. - ` 

: Indeed, it occurred: to me that the hiatoa position in fucus. as 
I found it immediately after the first world war and followed. it until the 
present day, had a distinct bearing .on problems here, in America, and `. 
.. probably in many other countries. -By studying basic Burmese education, 
‘some of us Wésterners might detect various respects in which we have. 
gone astray; and on the other hand by noting the pitfalls irzo which we = 
have fallen the Burmese may be enabled to avoid them while implement- ' 
ing the ambitious but sensible plans by which they hope to retain what . 
js best in the old Buddhist age while fitting themselves for the present 
^ world. That world, rendered $o small by rapid transit and so sécular 
by modern views, may appear rather intimidatng to those Burmese- 
who favour a link between religion and .general xnowledge. However- - 
that may be, those who are tackling public instruction in Burma, as part - 
of the building of a welfare state and. the enacting of the, Burma re 


*Former Editor of Rangoori Times and Rangoon Gazette. 
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Year Plan, are inviting the co-operation of the Buddhist church as regards 
elementary teaching. Despite the undoubted wave of agnosticism in 
the country from about 1920 to 1940, there has been some reaction lately 
and there are enough modern Burmese sufficiently Buddhist-minded to 
exert influence in the direction of maintaining a religious atmosphere in 
more advanced schools. 

In England there are now British and Burmese educationists who could 
explain exactly where education in Burma has árrived to-day, the university 
system, the worth and objects of its degrees, and so on. J am concerned 
with more primary aspects and perhaps, to this extent, there is some 
advantage in the view from outside. Most of the years I was editing 
daily papers in Burma, the inspiration of national spirit came fifty per 
cent from the students, twenty per cent from the Buddhist church, and 
ten per cent from the legal profession, leaving the rest to such as Governors, 
members of the legislatures and the press. So that to have kept pace with 
Burma was to have kept a finger on the pulse of public instruction. 

It is true that the very title of the measure enacted by the Burma 
legislature not long after independence was gained, in 1948, seemed more 
redolent of collectivism and Left thinking than anything so nostalgic and - 
conservative as the monastic influence in education. It was called the 
Mass Education Act. Some of the Act’s provisions were truly reflected 
by the tone of its title. Teachers were to be trained and arrangements 
to be made for instruction of the country’s rural masses in field centres. 
An official report just received says that over ten thousand square miles, 
population 14 millions, were enjoying instruction through such centres. 
Then next there was organization of Mobile Development Units. These 
cover not so much conventional elementary education of any pattern, but 
are concerned with simple economics, agriculture and cottage industries 
and health aspects. : 

What “shook” the educationists of free Burma was certain 
U.N.E.S,C.O. world figures which, they were alert “enough to see, showed 
up that while many Burmese were justifiably pleased by progress and 
revised modern thought in certain sphéres, the country had actually 
been backsliding in other respects. The chief U.N.E.S.c.o fact emerging 
was that three quarters of the world are illiterate to-day. But in the 
heyday of Buddhist Burma's era of monastic education the country had. 
been practically one hundred per cent literate It_could hardly fail to 
occur to those responsible for the reform of the country’s education that 
some retracing of steps was an obvious and not too difficult step. 
The machinery was there. All that was needed was to allow it to tick 
over at full speed again, whilenot allowing it to curb modern developments. 
So the Mass Education Council, which is the executive body under the 
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-Mass Education Act;. is revising’ monastic schools, Five thousand 
" teaching Buddhist monasteries were first visualized. -Both ‘foreign 
“observers. and Burmese educationists are aware that the public instruction 
of the country. is still in a fluid” state; but it seems to me that if monastic ' 


. education can bé kept on the-rails it may have. even moré to teach foreign. m 


educational thinkers than its young pupils. : : 

It may be asked what is meant by ' ' kept on the: rails." ". From my 
, early days in Burina, about 1920, until the Japanese war, many of, the . . 
monasteries were. undisciplined and were cf no use for educational: Or 
any other : ‘good purpose. This was not a Joreigner's view and’ nothing `. 
else.. The Burmese, the really religious as well as pr ogressives, such as ` 
might be members of legislative assemblies -of those _ years, constantly 
expressed their consternation at the evil state of hpongyi-kyaungs 
.(monasteries), which were often used, among - -other bad purposes,. as 
hide-outs for violent criminals. The evil was fer greater in Lower Burma ` 
- than Upper Burma. ` The hierarchy had its seat of rulership (the Arch-- 
bishop) in Upper Burma and its discipline did not seem to exterid to the 


south. Of course ‘there Were:many excellent monastic institutions in , . 


` the south, housing many splendid, learned ascetics. But i in and around | 
„such centres as Rangoon and Prome the yellow robe of monkhood “was 
often donned: and doffed by-the worst elements.. E A 
The old -pre-freedom governments, guided by pérsonal inclinations | 
_of Englishmen as well as by policy laid as fat back as the reign of Queen ` 


Victoria, could do. little to deal with such dn evi. Burmese governments 


' "have béen dealing. with, it from the moment cf [ power. Ths point is that. 


-the usefulness. of monastic elementary education in the old days can now ` 


be vastly improved. There.can be more monasteries, there need be no -| 
corrupt ones-at all, and an-awakened clergy will- co-operate in enlarging 
curricula in a utiliterian ‘direction. "The practicelly total literacy of years 


-. : ago was undoubtedly a bit nominal, when it is remembered that many 
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-of the pupils. merely knéw enough to be able tc absorb a tittle religious © 
and general knowledge. At this period of disillusionment in Britain, 
for instance, we can pause to consider whether even the earlier and 
sketchy religious-taught literacy was not, bette? than the semi-literacy 
and HUlerocy that is too óften all that is achieved by elementary schools 
e here. . 

. lt is not impossible that if the experiment ofz E réturn to a certain amount 
of monastic schooling is successful at-the elementary stage, a spiritual 


tone may. intrude beneficially into the higher cultural and. technical, 


arts and sciences, strata of education. From pronouncemen:s by U Than | 
. Aung, who was in charge at this most interesting juncture in Burma's. 


' mental development; and by. talks with old and new Burmese friends, I. 


H 


see the intention of making the best of both educational worlds—perhaps 
of making the best of both old and new in other respects too. — 

The Burmese, even when successful in commercial or professional 
spheres, have never set much store on any form of accumulated riches. 
That is a great thing, in the light of the ruthless commercialism of most 
of the world. There was a link between this complacent but benevolent 
characteristic and the traditional atmosphere of old-time learning. If 
enough that is spiritual or even tolerant and beautiful, can be kept in the 
new educational set-up, then Burma will be studied by a distracted world 
whose remaining sanity is measured by the large number of people who 
fear that everything is going wrong, that it is going wrong from the start— . 
‘with the children, and that hope lies in some educational ingredient other 
than poor art, worse utilitarianism and no ethics. 

In England, a law court was recently put somewhat out of gear by the 
difficulty of administering the oath to a teen-ager who had heard neither 
of God nor of any holy book. That could not happen in Burma. Even 
those missing school take rudimentary ideas from the majority which has 
absorbed them. 

I realize that some readers may feel that, in course of expressing the 
opinion that Burmese education is now again about to introduce a 
spiritual element into the daily life vid the schools, the wish-has been father 
to the thought. No exchange of views, no argument, could settle that. 
Only the future will tell us the result of the desire of an indeterminate 
number of the Burmese to regain in some measure an edified conception 
of life's purpose and to lead.away from the entirely materialistic. 

However, it is significant that Burma has a Minister of National 
Planning and Religious Affairs.. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
no country has a similar ministry, or has grouped national planning n 
religious affairs together for administrative purposes. 


The Progress 
of Education in Egypt 


PRIOR: TO the declaration of Independence in 1922, the budget of the 
Ministry of Education, amounted to one million and a quarter pounds, 
or 3:2 per cent of the general state budget. In 1949—50 State budget, 
it leapt to 194 million pounds, or 11-6 per cent. 
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E m 1922: the fhümber- of sfudeáts' in. all school. of. à dategories Ws: 
- 183, 172. To [949.- the number: Téàched. the’ ‘gure oF: 1,169, 327. Pupil, 
- Showing: anm increase of almost a million“, on w 

-The-number of. primary schools, üuider s ate ‘Administration; i risen. 
¿ from; 47-to. 333,. secondary schools: from 16 tod 60 for both sexes. The. 
Z two’ established: uriiversities - jn. Cairo nd. Alexandria, embody . 21,225- 


z students of whom 1; ;354 are girls. "This: figure does not iaclüde:the large: 


< number of ‘students. ám. the technical. and iprcfessional ic istitutions- er a 
University standaid..: "o ee nes oer ae 
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“Up: to: 1922: thére. were only: ‘six. schools TE minor m with” a. (oui. 
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Uber of. 1, 606: pupils. in 1949 however; ‘the. number of intermediate - - 
- techitical ‘Institutions ‘rose’ to pas with: 8773 ‘pupils: | "Further plans ` are * 


_ being | drawn: up to- strengthen, and "develop. this: -phase of educational: 


: : - equipmént; to dttive at a high’ standard of industrialization: ; EK 


. Th& decree: issued: ‘by “the: Ministry of.. Ed-ication,: eto fake: éffect: in.. 
Novenbas 1936, ‘dictated, "compulsory." attendance" of children in. ‘all - 


Eletucntáry. Schools: “The number of schools. ‘of this category, prior. to: a 


- that date was. 137... It bas now: beén: more thei: trebled. “This measure, . 
has. had: considerable: ‘effect’ on ‘illiteracy,- without: ‘depriving’ “the: ‘child of 
7 his- -òr hér agricultural of- industrial: environrient.- ; Whole-day schools | 


"for ‘agricultural atid industrial studies, Were ‘opened to dup children for. E 


E ER “calling 3 indife. 200 57, 27 < 


- 


et 


- Primary Education has: largely: developed, beth as d GovVetnnient 


gs "schools and. those directed by: private REL or. bodies. Before» the - 


Me r,’ woo” 


boys ind: hice for 'diils,. attended by 491.. E 1936 the: figures reached 
099 fór boys attended bv 15, 398 pupils and i9 fer: girls atténded by: 21, 508, : 
“Tn, addition: to the, .cürricülum, gitls-received- iiistruétion- Ari, needlezwófle : 
and; 'domestió: -science;: to- fit ‘them: for domestic: life: - -OF the “provincial,” 


T Enos Schools; there were only 53- primary: schools, Attended by 4,836. ; 


^2" «4 boys- and. 1:261: girls: `. In: 1936 the’ number. of-these- school rose to LES 


ae 


2.4 
* 


for. boys and: 12 for girls attended: by: 10,238. and 2,097 pupils 3xespectively; -- 


"ly 


- 


- -OF the-private-schools there were 81 which: number rose dn. 1936, to 368. e ai 
"attended. by 17,449. boys. and 6,000 girls. | pair dul M TW E 


qo Deu 


- ‘Fo-day the above figures: are more tlian'doüb. ed. i A IX 


: BH. schools-áttended by 1,314 pupils. S gee "i. 

Tn. “1935 ‘there: were. 18 trades: schools: in: e attended E 2; 992. 
apprentices.” By: 1936. the- number- ròse to 32- 'schools,. where mechanical: - 
* and- artistic. crafts were. taught. to 13,735. apprentices.” ^Ihis excludes ^ 


- those schools. ls managed by. ‘Provincial Councils. E Go o LN 


"There: Were. formerly six Government: ‘secondary’ iok attended bo l 
i 442: pupils. In 1936 there Were. 31 attended Eni 15, m pupils and a E 


Taiwan | 
By P. J. F. STORRS* 


Ir HAS BEEN well said that a speaker should declare his bias; I have none 
and am not a foreign policy maker. I know that many here are experts 
who have lived long years in the Far East; I offer only my impressions 
of a brief visit to Taiwan, in the course of a tour which included Burma, 
Indonesia and Malaya. 

The outward appearance of excellent administration strikes the visitor; 
clean streets, cheerful crowds, the absence of beggars, the civilians in 
charge, notwithstanding half a million men in military uniform. This 
is refreshing when in so many countries the soldier with a gun is the man 
in power. 

To obtain a visa the subject of a country which does not recognize the. 
National Government must apply first to the Provincial Government 
which will pass on the request to the Central Government. If the visa 
is obtained, the visitor is taken care of by the Government Spokesman. 
I expected a cool reception as Britain no longer recognized the National- 
ist Government, but it was warm as well as polite. They were glad to 
see an Englishman alongside so many Americans. 

At the Cairo Conference in 1943, the Allies agreed that Formosa should 
be retro-ceded to China which was then regarded as the fourth great 
power. After the defeat of Japan, General Chen Yi became Governor- 
General of the Island as representative of the Generalissimo. Under 
his rule communists and autonomists were ruthlessly suppressed, many 
were put to death. When Chiang Kai-shek arrived in 1949, relations 
between the mainlanders and the islanders were far from good. K. C. 
Wu, who had been Mayor of Shanghai, was anstalce as Governor, and 
set about the task of reconciliation. 

The year 1953 has been called the Year of Preparation I found that 
men who had been in business all their lives had formed the opinion 
that a major regeneration had been brought about in the years 1949-1953. 
The shock of disintegration and defeat had been profound and had led 
to a determination to build anew. 

The tasks ahead were to create a new army with which to return to the’ 
Mainland, to recover a reputation for political competence and to win 
the co-operation of the islanders. A model province and a model army 
to be created which would serve as a magnet and an advertisement to the 
outer world and would “ erase the national disgrace.” 

How far has this been accomplished ? 


* The author, who was Head of the Washington Office of O.E.E.C. bas recently returned from South East Asia. 
This article is based on a lecture delivered at the China Institute in London. 
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K. C. Wu mide an early scion tò se zR -the co- operation of the 
islandérs. with a view to self-government. . There exist to-day. a Council 
which will be à nursery of future administrators, and a provincial assembly 


. of Taiwanese: ` The Sheriffs and. Mayors.are mostly Taiwanese: - Thé. 


outward signs of good government—are as good.as any that I saw in 


| S.E. Asia, with the exception of Singapore and Malaya. 
| Mention must be made of Land Reform. ` Its purpose was to Toy 
up the -injustices and economic blunders of the communist measures ` 


on the: mainland. Sün Yat Sen's slogan “ Land to the Tillers " "Was 


us adopted, and the final steps have been taken to 2ffect these reforms. The 


` . peasant now‘owns his land. and i jn order to. guard against inflation, com- 


un 


pensation tothe former owners is being paid in Kind over a ‘period of 


`- „years. There are obvious dangers; and the money lender.is one. But 


the peasants who were at first sceptical and surly, -are now according à 


measure of co-operation. ` Industrialization was begun ‘by the Japanése . 


and is being continued with American aid. The uíban population how- . 
ever, among whom most of the Communists are found, are less tractable 


than the country people. 


Only half the army.is 'equipped for battie.—20 divisions aid the 


/ . President's Guard... Their uniforms are modern but notwithstanding 


supplies from America, their equipment is la-gely obsolescent. : They .. 
may be battle worthy, but they are not. ready.to undertake amphibious | 


operations across 100*miles of sea.. Under American advice an elite 
corps of Marines had been formed. Troop Training Units have been. 
- lent-by 1 USA to initiate them into the secretes.of amphibious warfare: 


But there is no air umbrella, not even a sunshade, and uzless America. 


'... is prepared to give logistic support, only tip ànd run raids are possible. 


Their physical fitness and dedication are impressive; they work hard and‘ 
enjoy little free time. Their. equipment is to a considerable extent 


~ obsolete. Ten per cent of their’ training” syllabus consists. of political-.. 
indoctrination under. the direction of the Minister of National. Defence, 
'. who is Chiang Chieng Kuo, son of the Generalissimo. ‘On the. walls | 
_ of barrackrooms are slogans such. as “ The Day " and ** The Home Land." 
n ` An oyert organization plans. raids on to thë mainland; there is also a 
-' -covert organization known as ‘ * Western'Enterprizes ” said to be financed. ` 


by: funds belonging to the Soong family. Its task is to-contact and ` 
» supply guerillas on the mainland, and bring cut and take in agents. - It 
is said to be served by Chenault’ s Civil Air Transport Line, which - is , 
based ọn Taiwan... 

. As far as I could judge Bom cómpetent observers: theré i: is, fore uen no 
central committee of resistance, and guerilla o perations are not comparable - 
in scale to HER in EUO during the last wat. 
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The army is a wasting asset. Its average age is 28/30, and. there are 
few recruits; P.O0.W's from Korea may add to their numbers. Con- 
scription of Taiwanese is momentarily confined to home defence forces. — 

Very few members of the present government have a . past" to live 
down. Not all are members of the K.M.T. , Some are pro-Western, 
having been educated in Europe and mindful of the benefits to be derived 
from Western Technology. Others are xenophobes, hating especially 
those who “ let the K.M.T. down "; Foreign Minister George Yeh is an 
example of the first; Chiang-Ching-kuo educated in Russia and married 
to a Russian, is an example of the second, and is nationalist and author- 
itarian par excellence. | : 

Foreign policy is directed to winning allies ‘both inside and outside 
UNO, and trade preferences are given to countries who support Chiang 
Kai-shek. The visit of the Spanish foreign minister took place during 
my stay, and a great reception was accorded him. The recent appoint- 
ment of Admiral Radford as Chief of Staff, is very significant. He is 
an expert on Asia, and has long wanted to ' test" the Nationalists’ 
forces in battle (Korea for instance). Another significant development 
is the declining influence of the China Lobby in the U.s.4. I do not 
presume to offer a forecast, I should like to hear your opinions. Although 
most overseas Chinese, who have commercial interests, and. are not 
communists, support the K.M.T., I see no signs of a general swing in 
South East Asia towards the K.M.T. There is a desperate need for higher 
education for Chinese in South East Asia. They used to go to the main- 
land for it. There has been a battle over proposals for a Chinese 
University in Singapore. Communists work among the youth of a 
country and many young overseas Chinese will tend to go to China if 
their educational needs are not met. 

The Chairman (Mr. ASHTON-GWATKIN), considered that USA would 
continue to maintain Taiwan until such time as Japan had recovered 
and was able to contribute to the balance of. power in the Pacific, and 
American responsibility for the. defence of Japan and the Far East was 
thereby lessened. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Storrs stated that the normal population 
of the island was 7 million, and that about 3 million mainlanders had 
arrived in addition. Taiwan was able to sell her rice and sugar. There: 
was a shortage of fertilizers, and of industrial equipment. Her economy 
was balanced, only with the aid of £100 million a year from USA. With- 
out this the burden of maintaining 3 million mainlanders and keeping 
a tolerable standard of living for the Islanders could not be borne. 
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A Commonwealth 
Tour 


By The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SWINTON, GBE, CH 


AT A JOINT MEETING of the East India Association with the Over-Seas 
League and Pakistan Society at Over-Seas House, St. James’s, on Thursday 
28th January, 1954, an address was: given by The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
SWINTON, GBE, CH, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
on his recent Commonwealth tour. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey presided. 

He said that everyone would agree that the. Council had been very 
astute In obtaining for the Association during the past eighteen months 
addresses by as many as three former Secretaries. of State for India. 
They were now to have the opportunity of hearing Lord Swinton, who 
had recently returned from India and Pakistan and other parts of the 
Commonwealth. Those who had known him as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had learned to appreciate the great practical interest he 
always took in Commonwealth affairs. 


. 43,000 MILES OF TRAVEL 


Lord SwINTON said: I propose to cover a field rather wider than India 
and Pakistan, because the tour which I completed a little while before 
Christmas covered a wider ground even than that, and so much that 1 
found in the Commonwealth tour was common to all the countries I 
visited that it would be a pity if I confined myself entirely to Indià and 
Pakistan. Certainly there are no societies to whom I would give my 
impressions with greater pleasure than the three admirable bodies which 
are entertaining me to-day and which have done such good service. 

Mine was a rather considerable tour. It included New Zealand and 
every State in Australia. as well as India, Pakistan and Ceylon. I flew 
38,000 miles and motored between 4,000 and 5,000. It was a highly 
concentrated tour, thanks to the admirable arrangements made by the 
governments who were my hosts. I was able to see, as I particularly ' 
wanted to do, a good deal of the country as well as the great cities, and 
though I saw an infinite variety of places and people, some of the most 
important impressions I formed and the lessons I learned were common 
to every people. 

First and foremost. everywhere the people were most kind in their 
welcome. Everyone, Ministers and others, talked to me with great 


85 


frankness. My object was i see. >and listen and learn, but I found I 


had to. do a great deal of talking as well. Everywhere—and this applies 


to all the five countries—the people wanted to hear about Britain, about 


her efforts and recovery in the economic sphere and in hér defence effort. 


Although, of course, they knew a good deal of it-in the form of detailed. | 


information, I found that they were particularly anxious to have an 


overall picture. I think thet the eagerness to hear about Britain was not 
just due to friendship for this country, great though that is, but it was 
due to the’ realization. of our common interests, the economic inter-. 
dependence of the whole Commonwealth, the feeling that we.have all - 
been through very difficult times, and that we were all in it together. 
They felt that we were in fact. members one of another. That certainly | 
was an outstanding impression which Í gathered. It is true that each 
country has to make its own policies and to:take its own. décisions, but 


having taken counsel together at the start all these > policies dovetail into 


+ 


‘one another Eno the common purpose is served. . 
RECOVERY: OF THE STERLING AREA. 


There.was great gratification that just as we have mace our recovery . 
so the whole of the.sterling area has done the same. The position which 
had confronted the.area was a serious one. The area ss a whole was . 
running into: debt and had a trade balance on the wrong side at the rate’ 


. . of something over £1,400 million.a year. Happily, last year that had 


been transformed into a balance of sométhing like £420 million.on the 
right side. Satisfaction in that result was expressed everywhere, but I 
found no complacency. There was complete realization that there was 
no easy road ahead, certainly no short cut, but it was also realized that - 


. we had together to find the right road and to continue to follow it.’ 


` There.was the same sort of feeling about world affairs—great satis- 
faction that in the talks we had had at the time of the Coronation so great 
a measure of agreement was reached, and the feeling that the very diversity 
of the Commonwealth had really contributed to its strength and unity. 


` There was universal realization that the Commonwealth: should. act 
. together, and that so acting it would be zen stronger than the total of 
`` sits parts acting separately. | | 


THE INDIAN FIVER. YEAR PLAN 


I saw a great deal of the plans which each country nad formed for 


. working out its policy. . I would refer particularly to these of India and * 


. . Pakistan.. In India the Five-Year Plan has made. very femarkable pro- 


gress in the last two years. Something like £500 million has been spent 


1 


on|investments, development and capital projects. The main. emphasis, 

wisely, has |been placed ‘on food, although ‘industrial development is: 
also important. New power stations, providing over 300,000 .k.w. have 
^ beén added during the last two years; 34 million acres have been irrigated,’ 
and five million tons more food was produced in India. last year than the 
i year before. That is really a gratifying picture, and it is just as important. 
à from the point ob view of the deos area as a whole as of India herself. 


| i l f 
| | PAKISTAN’ S ANXIETIES 


MUT has had to face the fall i in prices of jute and cotton and also 
ear ago à very heavy food deficiency. . Pakistan also has the serious. 
BE len of the refuguees.. I was shocked that the first thing I saw when 
I landed from the airplane outside Karachi was, all along the roadside, , 
the e miserable folk, and not only along thé roadside; but when we. got 

o the city we found them in every.street. I-suppose there are hundreds 
of thousands of refugees and they.are being added to at the rate of 4,000 


or 5, 000 a month. -One of the difficulties is’ that although every effort" . 


. is made to place them on the land this. actually is the last thing they want. 
They had: not come from the land, and although holdings have been | 
offéred to. them they want a life in the town. ' This.is a situation which 
might well dauht the courage of old-established governments, but this j 
young government of Pakistan has met the situation with resolütion. 

The Government has had to undertake a number of unpopular measures. 
It has had to cut consumer goods to a great extent in order to concentrate | 
. on capital equipment and live within its means. This year the Govern-- 
ment is able to budget to spend something like £60 million on development. | 
In Pakistan, of course; the emphasis. is. on food. They are planning to | 
irrigate, I think, 9 million acres. I visited. a number of works -under ` 
construction which will- shortly be finished. I visited also the great 
sukkur Barrage. As in India, hydro-electric development is proceeding : 
and new stations are =e to. pronus over 300,000 k. W. 


THE WATERS: OF THE. INDUS. 


. Planned irrigation is of vital imboitdnes both to India.and Pakistan, 
' and no less important is it that.they should get together on their plans. : 
It eally would be a tragedy if there-was not a compromise. There is 
plenty: of water and both countries have at call wise and experienced , 
help. The World Bank is open to both, and has its engineers out there : 
studyin g the whole question. -They have also had meetings in Washington. | 
I hàve talked to the Chairman of the World Bank and.it is realized in ` 
87. 
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that quarter how important this is. The World Bank is only too anxious 
to help on practical lines and I would say both to Indiá and Pakistan 
that in this matter, so vital to both of them, they can have ro eae meng 
and counsellor than the World Bank. : 
eh discovered that Pakistan had found one great new asset, and that. d$ s 
- the enormous field—if that is the right way to: -describe it—of natural gas, 
what is called the Sui gas. I am told it is twice as great as any one of. 


the areas of such gas in America and the proved resources are sufficient .- 


for something like 50 or 60 years. The Pakistan Government and the 
Burmah Oil Company are in partnership for the development of this, 


and I think.it is a. very sound investment. 1 believe that it will bea - 


. - tremendous asset to the one 
BUSINESS RELATIONS WITH THE BRITISH 


I noted in. ith India jani Pakistan the great goodwill shown boves 
- British firms. In Pakistan firms would like to be able tc import every- 
— thing.they.want, but I would say to my Eriglish. friends that they should. 
not press them to do the wrong thing. Pakistan must take first things 
first and there must be a control over goods which we should like to 
export and they would like to receive. The planned economy must-go: 
: forward and we must await better times, but subject to rhat- there is a 
tremendous amount of goodwill. There is a great desire also on the . 
. part of the Government of India to maintain the historic British firms 


which have been associated with its commerce in the past. Those firms ` 


have given to India the benefit of generations of experience and integrity. : 
On the political side, I have no-doubt at all of Pakistan" s firm UNES a 
.to remain in the pun Commonwealth. 


~ 


IN THE ANTIPODES 


Now for a moment I turn to Australia and New Zealand. If ound there 
the same kind of development i in water and power schemes." In Australia 
I saw the Snowy River with the works at the mouth. hclding back the 


sea. If the salt water had been allowed.to come in it'would have ruined " . 


`a great deal of the land. I saw something of the developments i in Western 
Australia and also the hydro-electric development in Tasmania. There. | 
is a sound pattern running through it all. ‘As in India and Pakistan, 
water is of tremendous importance. Everywhere a great deal of quite 
admirable agricultural research was in progress, both long range and short 
range. In New Zealand, for example, I saw a number of experiments on 
breeding and nutrition. I saw the cereal research work in ‘Victoria. 
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A rather interesting.thing which I observed was the breeding of a pest- 
resisiting wheat. Not only was there this valuable research going on 
but it was being applied and most thoroughly applied in agriculture and 
in industry. They told me at the reasearch station in Victoria—which 
runs New South Wales very close—that 98 per cent of the wheat in Victoria 
to-day is being grown from strains that were bred at the research station. 
A subterranean clover has revolutionized millions of acres of Australian 
pasture and a great deal of worth-while experiment is going on with 
fertilizers of different kinds. 


POOLING OF RESOURCES 


One other thing I would like to mention, and this again applied every- 
where. I was particularly anxious to find out whether our system of 
information and consultation was working well. I have been in Govern- 
ment office on and off, as Lord Hailey -has reminded you, for a number 
of years, and all my offices have touched the Commonwealth pretty 
closely. During all that time well-meaning people have said how simple 
it would be if we had some nice central organization, a sort of commerce 
board for the Empire, or a defence board, or whatever it might be, or a 
common civil service. But anyone who has had practical experience of 
working in the Commonwealth knows that such an organization would 
not work at all. We have all got to take our own decisions, and it is 
most important that we should share to the full the information we have 
and pool our ideas. I can say this, that I find this view shared by all the 
Commonwealth governments with whom I talked, that never has the 
machinery of pooling information and of common consultation been 
more effective than it is at the present time. We not only share the 
information but we appraise it together. Then, when some question 
comes up, whether economic or political, it is very much easier to take 
quick decisions and what are likely to be good decisions. All this, 
however, must be supplemented by personal contacts. Commonwealth 
Ministers come over to this. country and many conferences take place. 
It is not, believe me, that we want to monopolize the business of such 
conferences by having them in London, but England's geographical 
position makes her the most convenient focal point. That, however, 
makes it all the more important that Ministers of the United Kingdom: 
should go as much as possible to the Commonwealth. Those whom I 
met on my tour felt it was fitting that the Secretary of State should be 
visiting Commonwealth countries. I am glad to say that now quite a 
number of my ministerial colleagues make visits to countries of the 
Commonwealth. It is also good that we Ministers should come in con- 
tact with non-official residents in the countries we visit. ‘Therefore it 
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-is-good that the current Commonwealth finance and economic meeting . 


should be taking place in Sydney. I am also ‘gratified that: Mr. St. 
Laurent, the great Prime Minister of. Canada, is intending to visit every 
- country in the Commonwealth. 


During my journey I was constanily decani as * our “ylinister,” and : | 
I hope that this tour has made me more worthy of the title. I have 
l learned a great deal, and I shall certainly go on learning all the time. 


-UNITY IN DIVERSITY * ange 


EN 


.' diversity of peoples? I stcod in New Delhi and in the foreground I 
.saw Sir Edwin Lutyen’s palace and-also the secretariat buildings of Sir 


Herbert Baker and I noticed how the work of those two artists:so different: 


in character and temperament blended the spirit of English and Italian 
. classic with the spirit of Indian architecture: These buildings, utterly 


. diverse, yet present a most »erfect and remarkable: harmony, and that is 


characteristic of the diversity and the unity of our Commonwealth. . 


t š 


Lord BIRDWOOD, if proposing a vote of thanks, said that it had been às 


.wonderful privilege to get away from those controversies and doubts 


which had often assailed them and, under the leadership of their Secretary — 


of State, to be.reminded of something more solid: anc fundamental. 
Lord Swinton had underlined the truth of the saying about silken cords 


What is the character of ‘the British Commonwealth to-day with its 


>- Lol ae 


that bind more closely than iron chains. They had had the pleasure that - 


afternoon of sitting under. the Chairmanship of a great.servant of the 


Commonwealth and of poteng t to a Speak who was an other PM 


servant. ^" ^ ., : à 
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The External Interests of 
India and Pakistan ^ | 


d 
d 
By Lt.: -Colonel LORD BIRDWOOD, MVO’ 


[E TN Ner LECTURE was delivered ata joint meetin g with the Over-' 
] x League on 2nd. December, Dod i " 
The Rt. Hon. LEOPOLD S. Aus PC, CH, was in the Chair and in his. 
opening remarks stated that the Birdwood family had. rendered service in 
India for four generations.. He had had. some slight acquaintance with 
the present. Lord Birdwood's granduncle and, was a close friend of the 
distinguished soldier of the next generation, the late Field-Marshal . 
uis Birdwood: The fourth generation ‘had carried om the good work 
in| India since. Lord Birdwood hàd written a book on the story of 
India. before partition. and he had continued to study: the facts with - 
impartiality! land genuine sympathy. | : 


bd "CRAS said: If by chance there : are e those present who heard 
mel just a year ago when I attempted to cover this.same subject at the ` 
Royal Empire Society, I must apologize to them for some obvious repeti- 
tion. Within a year the main trends of the externa] affairs of India and . 
Pakistan. cannot undergo spectacular change. Nevertheless I think 1953 ` 
has seen certain developments which invite our attention; and this after- 
noon J shall try to brihg the picture up to date and speak not so much from , 
theipoint of view of the impact of world affairs on two new countries, as 
on their effect, as nations, on the NOE of nations into which tliey haye : 
emerged. ` 

We have, I expect all Sra from the speaker Da starts i the 
not|very encburaging remark that there are many in the room who know." 
` far more about. the subject than he does himself, and then. goes-on con- 
clusively, to prove his point. “This afternoon I am not exactly claiming : 
that form of protection.: But I make one. qualification—and that is 
that when I come to discuss Empire and Commonwealth relations and ` 
the IIndo-Pakistan. impact in the Commonwealth sphere, I-am speaking ` 
in the presence of one who has certainly forgotten more of this subiect™ 
than I can ever know. ‘The whole life of our Chairman, Mr. Amery, - 
has jbeen dedicated to the furtherance of all that is enduring in the con- : 
ception of Commonwealth—and itis in humility that I suggest my own 
sentiments when I attenipt to analyze the. very profound problems which 
are emerging as a PRES: to hoss, NIS. cherish mp eae 
eon: | N p | 2 


| 


| 


NEW NATIONS OF THE COMMONWEALTH ` 


I imagine that when the historians come to record the story of the. 


20th Century, they will note 15th August, 1947, as one of the great land- 
marks in the political evolution of mankind. It is not every day that 


two new nations join. the Commonwealth family in equal partnership— | 
or that 400 million achieve political independence. And when these <. 


things happened, -T think it is fair to say that events took the British 
public by surprise. . There were thosé who followed the transition with 
close interest—ex-members of the Indian Services. ` But, by and large; 
the British public received the event with that benevolent but complete 


ignorance of which we. are: sometimes eee promptly H 


it to recesses of the sub-conscious mind:  . 
If that was true of Britain, it was assuredly true of other anche of 


the Commonwealth. Men who had hitherto been mere names, Nehru, | 
' Liaquat Ali Khan and others, met for the first time; others such as - 


Mr. Menzies, in mutual ignorance of personality or character. Even 


.'" more so did this ignorance apply to. the world in general. I sometimes 


wonder if the representatives of Argentina, Columbia and Czechoslovakia, 
who were included in the U.N. Commission to Kashmir, had previously 


been aware of its location—even its existence—on the map! Certainly, . 


' the náture of the basic problem of Hindu and Mohammedan would have 
been beyond their comprehension. | 

_ What exactly was it that happened in August 19479 Eu think 
a Commonwealth based essentially on an understanding between. some 


^ «* 75 million of Anglo-Saxon origin, distributed over five countries, „was 


transformed overnight into a structure of 475 million in seven countries, 


in which by far the greater number were Asians. Secondly—International . 
. policy received a completely new orientation over a very large area of | 


".the globe.. All the way, in fact, from the Atlantic (if we regard Morocco 
as a Muslim country) to the China Seas. You will note that I am. treating 
this màtter not only as a redirection of International affairs, but also as 


one of a “new look " to the British Commonwealth. I think both these 


aspects call for our consideration under the headings of “ External 
interests "; as of course us alsó their own : involved mutual relations. 


A 


PE E AS A REPUBLIC 


` 


Shall we take dist the more domestic interest and attempt to on 


the position and effect of these two new members within the Common- `` 


wealth? Immediately, I think the decision of ‘Pakistan to assume a 
Republican status calls for our comment. Undoubtedly the Indian 
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precedent gave Pakistan the Sener y “The previous Jndün decisioni; 
in itself, was no reason. .Pakistan puts forward different-àrguments as 
reasons: Nevertheless, if.India had not ‘previously taken the step, and ` 
_ if the Indian ‘Republic: had. ‘not ‘been. accepted: by the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers (I think in April 1949), one wonders if the. Pakistanis 
wQuld ever have thought up their own decision. . .— | 
mus finally became à Republic on 26th: Januáry 1950--and it ‘must. 
hay e been with: this event—one might almost say " phenomena " im 

ind, that exactly five months later on 26th June, we find Mr. Menzies 
brboding rather dubiously over the future destiny DE the Commonwealth. 
This is what he said (at Adelaide) :— © 

i: The old structure of unity. of the. Empire hub gone. . It hee ‘been 
succeeded by structural variety. If the. process’ goes on, unity may ‘give: 
place toa purely functional association based upon friendship and common: 
interest, but necessarily lacking the old high instincts and instantaneous, 
cohesion which sprang from the fact that we were, all‘ over the British. 
world, as indeed we Temain in m old. Doininions, the ‘King’ s subjects 
and the Ki gs men. 

Well—there was the doubt-—tfie dobt whether 2 a multi-racial,. mu | 
`- coloured. Commonwealth could function: ` So long as it remained an 
extension of Anglo-Saxons from off these shores the thing worked. It. . 
was logical. But: once: it became. a partnership in equal association 
between countries of Anglo- Saxon origin and. Asians, -then the.cracks 
would àppear. The: whole fabric: would | assume. .unreality and an arti- 
ficial unity would collapse. | 

o-day, is that approach all Pins pessimistic? ?. “And would Mr. 
Menzies now have second thoughts as the result of three ^ year's experience 
of| the new, Commonwealth in'harness?. I do. not know—but I would 
BLA k objectively—that the Pakistan- decision hás increased the. 
cance: of Mr. Menzies’ analysis. To: the doubts . concerning a 
inülti-racia loyalty are now imposed. doubts on the accommodation of 
future Republics. The pattern-of a complex structure in which Republic 
alt Dominion (I. purposely use the old term) co-operate in equality is 
now established—and it is there for imitation in the future. It has always 
seemed to me that the logical conclusion of our destiny. must be as a 
: family matured, within some period, no sooner than 20 years, no later: 
ay perhaps 40 years, to about 15 or-16 partners bound togetber only 
yj that last transcendent symbol, the Crown... If we are to conceive of 
ds partnership asoneinwhich more than half thé members are Republics, 
itd eems to me that we are drifting really to that kind of functional associa-. 
tidn which Mr. Menzies had in mind. Even so, even if we must revise, 
- our cherished hopes’ of the greater unity, I would di say what is left; 
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is wot preserving; ; Te pethaps. thé greatest test of its přeseryation i is. 
^ the Tadiati-South African sR. i 


INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


E 
- 


" or to skirt around it in terms of platitudes.. Nevertheless, I doubt if. 


wi is “quite. et ond ONTA to. avoid this. Ms maiter, ee 


mere tact and platitudes can do much more than -postpone the problem. Sn 


. Sooner or later I believe it will have to be faced; and.at some risk I Boc Ei 
.pose to attempt a fairly frank analysis. i 
I do. not know Africa. But I am told by. those who’ do, that es is. . 
“really nothing fundamentally i in common between the Indian on African. . 
"Soil *and.the African himself. - - Nevertheless; the effect: of Dr. Malan's.. 
- . policy: has. been. to drive the two communities into a temporary but very: 
effective: unity, That.appears to. have. happened -at the same time as. 


. Mr. Nehru has turned his attention. away from. the Far East, inso far as x 


the old obscure chaige of “colonialism ” is concerned, and focussed it’ 
on Africa. After all there is- very little “ colonialism " 'as- Mr. Nehru 
: understands it, left in the East. “In Indo-China the last lingering mani- Å 
. festations of French authority will soon havé disappeared; so that itis 
: "but.natüral that Mr. Nehru should seek. fresh fields for his attack: “It 
is: equally natural that his interests. Should alight on Africa. And in ` 
doing.so the interests of the 370,000 Indians in the south affords him thé ; _ 
opportunity to. extend his patronage to. the-whole of thé African continent. 
A-convenient point from which to- develop our thoughts is the common . - 
charge; thàt India, under Mr. Nehru, is indulging in a somewhat, machia- ^ 
."vellian policy of Imperial. expansion on Africán soil, -The:exact: nature. 
_ of the charge is obscure. Is it regarded as a matter of searching for an. 
*- oütlet -for a rapidly. expanding population, or is it. something -more- 
aggressive; in the nature of political interference on a soil? D us ot 
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: “INDIAN EMIGRATION POLICY, p Wm 


E we exclude: "Ceylon, tae are abou two. Cannon indus: S 
“haphazardly over the globe. : They vary from 500,000 in Malaya’ to five 
" In Dominica. The point I wish to emphasize i is that the pattern of their | 
dispersion indicates neither purpose nor control; . Many of them, indeed. - 


. the majority, have been settled in foreign lands since the middle of tlie ; `. 


` last-century; and I think they are to be accounted for almost entirely: by' 
: the Indian- aptitude for the conduct. of .cheap. retail trade. . In the case 
~of Africa the origin was of course the procurement of Indian labour; 
drawn mainly from the lower agricultural castes, for the development: ef «c 
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the Natal i" sugar trade in the 1860's and 70's. But the subsequent 
expansion lias been due to the development of small retail trade around 
the initial importation. The Indian in Africa therefore to-day fills a 
gap which the European is not willing to: fill and which the African is not 
able to fill.| Now, I am not asserting that Indian emigration is no factor 
in this matter. Indian emigration is I: understand. Increasing, not only. 
to Africa but to all corners of the world: I only say that the increase is 
so small as to be meaningless in relation to a charge of directed expansion. 


Sir Roy Walmsley has recently expressed: some concern. ` Yet the official 
fig res of entry into Northern Rhodesia, as quoted in the Tjmes, are 310 
in 1952 andjabout 500 indicated in 1953. -The total registered in Northern: 
.Rhodesía since 1948, is 1, 682. These figures, are not very formidable 
when regarded against a population increase.in.India at the rate of four. 
million ‘a year! The point I wish to make is only that the common' 
association | of'an expansionist policy formally directed as a means of 
relief to'an overcrowded continent is pne 





| - 
| .7^ THE APARTHEID POLICY. 


Thé position however, is = Sica ien the cares is one of polial 
internal interference. Let us see what Mr.- Nehru himself has to say.: 
M 7th September i in the House of the People, after some bitter references. 
to complete stalemate in-Indian-South African relations, he turned to 
“ other parts,” to “ Central " and “ East " Africa. 

* We have : seen other aspects of this racial discriminatiori and colonia: 
) s in other parts of Africa. ` We have been accused—we meaning India, 
e. been accused—of interfering in the affairs of other countries in; 
Aftica, . We have also been accused of:some kind of Imperialist tendency 
which wants to- spread out in Africa and take possession of those delectable: 
lands which the European settlers now occupy.” He then continued, 
not with a refutation. of the charge, but rather skilfully - led his audience’ 
away with emphasis i in another direction to the fact that, his Government 
ye been at pains for soine time to impress on the Indian community in. 
‘ica that they could expect no help from India (no protection) if they: 
SO cout ^ any special rights in Africa which are not in the interests of thé 
African people.” In conclusion he referred to the Indian community’ . 
as the guests of the African people. “If the Africans do not want you” pu 
he said; g you will have to go, bag and baggage.” . | 
ow Mr. Nehru.was quite right in using this argument, . He had in 
| fact given that advice to his community and he was justified in reminding 
us of it in refutation of the charge against him, of expansionist designs. 


| But he would nevér have been ablé to use it had it not been for the fact 
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that Dr. Malan’s policy had driven Indians and Africans -Congress 
leaders. together in an artificial but effective unity. And so long as that — 
unity continues, in a common resistance to a policy of Apartheid, so long, 
I suggest, has Mr. Nehru some justification for his particular form of © 
* interference;" The fact that many Indians do-not wart to return to 
the land of their origin, is hardly the point. Nor should we be led into ^ 
hasty judgment-by such extravagant expressions of opinion as that of the 
. All-Indian National Congress on 6th July, when Mr. Nehru said that 
jn some areas Africans were treated almost as animals. While the two ` 
| communities, African and Indian, continue to suffer the same limitations 
. and oppressions, there will, I suggest, be validity to Indian participation | 
| in the political sphere with some direction. from as far away as Delhi. | 


TURCO AFRICA AND THE. COMMONWEALTH "m 


Which brings us inevitably to confront the present South inen " | 


.* ' and its meaning, not so much for India or South Africa, as separate units, 


but for the Commonwealth as a whole. And here I. speak i in all hümility, 
. because I am aware of the wealth.of thought and experience which our 
-. Chairman has devoted to this subject. : In-so far as General Smuts 

. bequeathed a policy, I have always regarded it às a gradval assimilation. 
of the races not over a period of years but over a-century—a policy, which. 
while rightly confirming European leadership at this present time, would | 
deny to no man the right to exploit his own ability and integrity not only ~ 
for his own good but for. the advancement of the community as a whole. 


The soil belongs to no one community, but to all—and all have their `- E 


contribution to make. That, as I understand it, is the principle which 
at least is accepted by M Blundell the leader of the ‘European | group. in 
Kenya. 
Now. you may’ say— ý But what has that got to do with hda and ia E 
- external relations? ", My reply is this—that while we have rightly resisted 
interference from the United Nations in the internal affairs of South 
Africa, we should surely not wish to infer from this, that these matters 
are not for Commonwealth interest or even interference? ' 
^ You will remember that all efforts to bring India and Pakistan and 
‘South Africa together round the Conference table finally failed when . 


-| | South Africa passed their Group Areas Bill in June 1950. Nevertheless, 


. I imagine that direct negotiations are still regarded as. possible and 
desirable. In November 1952, Mr. Jooste, the South African delegate ' 
-: to the United Nations, spoke ‘of the “readiness of his Government to 

-enter direct negotiations.” Now it is quite clear that any talks which 


^ -took place could never be confined to the mere issue of. the : 370,000 
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| Indians concerned. ; The Indians. oila most certat raise : the whole 
question of race relations; and inevitably—arid I. think rightly —we would: 


| be jdrawn i to`negotiations. At least we. could hardly avoid indicating 


where our own interests lay. At least we would surely be called on to. 
voice the weight of Commonwealth opinion? And it is for each one of 
us E think out for ourselves the.gravity of our responsibility. In doing 
so, we should not jump to any such conclusion as that India.is.so nearly 
out of the Commonwealth as makes no difference! So far as Mr. Nehru ` 
ls concerned, in spite of his obsessions over“ colonialism,” he is in my ` 
belief a firm |believer i in the Commonwealth Association. He has aaa. 
never used the African situation in any way as a threat to leave the : 


Commonwealth. It. was significant surely that quite recently when the . 


Indian High Commissioner addressed . the Royal Empire Society on 


. India's position in the Commonwealth, he never even mentioned South 


Africa. In ‘contrast, although there are signs that Dr. Malan' S Views. 
ha e somewhat mellowed sirice his Coronation visit, there are sufficient 


; Nationalists] i in South Africa who would sever the link tomorrow, to 


suggest that South: Africa's position within the Commonwealth. is far 
more precarious than that of India. If you ask me for a purely personal : 
ass -ssment, [ could only say this; that if we do in fact believe that great 
principles of, human justice are at stake then, taking the long-term view, 


. it can never be unprofitable to support.them. In doing so we might . 


M . 


drive South Africa to that final decision to cut the painter. Well—the | 


days are gone \ wheri one can hope or wish to retain reluctant members : 


within the fold once they have made up their minds that their interests 


lie elsewhere: After all, it is the quality father than the quantity of the 


family which matters. No one can pretend that Commonwealth interests 
would not suffer. Both strategically and economically there is much at : 
stake. But there i is one overriding consideration, I suggest, in seeking to 
secure India's contented membership within the Commonwealth. The . 
world tends ito -divide into blocs— in certain circumstances, desirable. 


-. But the tendency for blocs of colour to get together, I regard as dangerous. 


As l| have alieady | suggested, I do not know whether this multi-coloured '. 


` Commonwealth can be preserved or not. But if it can, then it will have ` 


press nted the world with its greatest lesson .in-racial harmony which it 
has yet experienced. And I suggest that ms Rue to preserve it 1s for * 
en worth the effort! x 3 EMT * i un 


- 


| pera AND THE MLDDLE EAST 
| 


I llave devoted time to this matter of India's relations with South Africa 
since it- surely transcends all other. matters of: Commonwealth relation- - ! 
D I poss on now to the’ relations of these two countries with their. ` 
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neighbours. When I said that policy had received a fresh orientation : 
. from the Atlantic to the Far East, I of course tad in. mind that Pakistan 


has a new influence in the Middle East and India in a far greater measure - 
has profound influence in the Far Fast.. This is no disparagement of 


Pakistan. Indeed.the world might be a happier place if we all took a little 


less interest in our neighbours and concentrated a little more on putting 
our own homes in order! But'in so far as Pakistan does represent a 
focus of Muslim interests, I think it is as well z0 define the nature of her 
association. 

It is I think essentially a case of greatness thrust upon her, in no small 
measure influenced by the desire to make use of the extreme forensic ^ 
skill of her advocates. Men such as Sir Zafrul ah Khan and Mr. Bokhari - 


- can hold their own in any company. -But when we come to analyze the - 


nature of Pakistan's ties with the Middle East, the conclusion is clear, - 
that the bond, and the only bond, is Islam:’ And so we are faced with a 
question. Is the bond of Islam with its irdividual culture, its own 
regulations of society, its commanding loyalties which cut across barriers 
of wealth and poverty, is this bond sufficient to claim Pakistan's undivided 
loyalty at the expense of other influences, suca as a not unnatural sense 
of fellowship within the British Commonwealth, and of more pracitcal . 


Significance, an appreciation of economic. assistance which, "wherever 
- else it may come from, is certainly not goirig to come from the Middle East! 


We are I think so apt to confuse the friendly conversations—even 
platitudes—of leaders of nations when they meet, with the real sentiments . 


and interests of the people. Now the real irterests of Pakistan are not . - 


with the Middle East. They lie with India. I believe one could argue 
a case to show that had there been no Aligerh University, there might 
never have been a Pakistan., Muslim. thought and development on the 
old undivided sub-continent was centred round, the lives of two men in 


"the last century—the great Iqbal and the late Sir Sayyed Ahmed Khan, 


the founder of Aligarh.- The economies of the two countries are coim- 


. pletely complimentary. Not only that, but India still has a Muslim : 


:' population far exceeding any country in the Middle East. I raise these 
points only to indicate that once the Kashmir issue is settled, we’ may - 
. logically expect a general improvement in Indo-Pakistani relations. At ` 
"present we have little idea of what the effect may be on international - 
issues, through the influence of an India one Pakistan that really speaks i 
with: one voice. | ay 


CONFLICTING LOYALTIES 


The position of Pakistan in relation to’ tie Commonwealth and the 


. Middle East is not unlike our own dilemma in and our.attempt to reconcile 
Fa ; P | 


abes loyalties, the one to the Coinmdnwealth ence we aie its heat : 
and nerve centre) ahd the other to-Europe. Within: Pakistan the dual . 


T . demands on her loyalty are reflected in fierce: divisions of sentiment and 


opinjon. : There are those of the administration who were reared in the. | 
- traditions of the Indian Civil Service who appreciate the Commonwealth 
"and its meaning—and there are‘ othérs who search continually for some - 
form of a challenge to Islam, and who consequently seek to. establish a > 
vast! Muslim jbloc from North Africa to Indonesia in defence from the ` 
alleged encroachment of wicked western’ capitalists. . Long may the .. 
former continue to control policy! Indeed under them we may expect |. 
Pakistan to offer her services in negotiation on frequent occasions as has : 
, already been'the case in Egypt. Is there, for example, any reason- why : 
Pakistan’ S mediation should not be.effective in such a problem as Nigeria ? 
A problem: of minorities--of Muslim minorities in fact—with which she - 
is familiar ? | We surely like to think that these are true ways in which ; 
l ae new aspect of the Commo nwealth. may: evolve. with: me: aid and. : 
E — of Asian members: E. 
. 
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INDIA ANDi THE FAR EAST 


I turn to India” S relations with her neighbours—and a brief review of : 
her whole position in the East. Tt derives from the individual views and ` 


personality of one man-—and since that one man has developed “ dynamic `- 


neutrality” as the key to his country’s policy, it is as well to appreciate . . 
exactly what; Indian neutrality. involves. About 18 months ago I dis- : 
cussed India’s position. with Mr. Panikkar who was then India’s Ambassa- 
dor in Peking—a key man. India he said. was economically a weak .: 
country; and| where it was, & case of guns or, butter, the butter would: : 
_come first. It would be many years before India could afford expensive . 
defence forces. If therefore she was to ledd Britain or any one else into © 
the belief that she could make an effective contribution in a third World : 
War, in support of the West, she. would be leading us down the garden . 
path. She would in fact represent an invitation for communist attack, | 


and as such could only be regarded asa liability. 


Y > 
ol "DYNAMIC NEUTRALITY” 


All that T true ROUEN ‘But it was a. 1 somewhat new aspect of aiii I 
.is termed “ dynamic neutrality.” :The. plain truth is that. Mr. Nehru . 
can only. hope to implement five year plans and lead his country out of 


- "the sub-human conditions which govern life in the bazaars, if he can make 


it clear that he doés not intend to commit India to war. «With that position ` 
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possible. | Qs 


J, for one, do lot. discount, the ‘edits of that aie En the protection. : a 


of. democracy . can only be. achieved, through a third. world war—if: we 


- ^ are-satisfied that in fact the issue isa choice between freedom: Or slavery— 
-then we will fight. . But in doing; SO should we not welcome: some really: ! 


D established. he is: anxious to » fly the role of: mediator when aid where E 


-neutral and effective agency operating. outside the’ passions of either 
victor or. vanquished? Was not the world grateful for- Switzerland am u^ 


- .two -world wars? These are the kind | of - -thoughts: Which are surely ` 
| constantly within us when we contemplate this neutrality of India;:a | 
neutrality. manifested in its ‘happiest. form in the role now undertaken by 


Indian troops in Korea under General Thimayya (and perhaps IeDPC IDE 2" 


some recognition of past. generations of British officers). - 


- . In expressing appreciation—even gratitude—for the: work ofa neutral A 
: -- mediator, I would add one qualification; that neutrality can surely never .. 
T Serve if. it avoids truth. When aggression ‘was committed in June. 1950 ` 

<> in, Kotea, India added: her condemnation. to the international chorus 


: only after her representative had: confirmed that in fact- aggression had 


| . taken place. And at the time the representàtive was one who was by. 
“no means of a friendly: disposition: to South Korea... That condemnatiòn. 


is difficült to reconcile-with an Indian’ refusal to condemn Russia; where : 


. 7, the latter, fully supports North Korean i innocence. That is what I p 


when I suggest that neutrality must jealously serve truth. 


Subject to that observation I believe firmly in-the value of one who is ` 


 áble to probe the mind ofthe leaders in Peking obviously with a greater 
. chance of success than we can ourselves. When United Nations forces 


' whether we were right or wrong to drive north. The argument that 
the United Nations in fact committed the aggression.they had condemned 
 indoingso,inmy view is not valid. But that is not the point... My point 


| something worth knowing!. 


It is the potentiality. of these two countries for influence-in international 

l affairs- within their- respectiye spheres, together with. their continued : 
- ,* association with the Commonwealth, which offers the greatest hope for  . 
.. . the effective’ interpretation of. British motive and àn understanding of ' . 
"7 . British policy-in many. countries so ignorant OT doubtful Cf-our intentions. 5 
T India: and Pakistan now: know: the mind of Britain: : Where others (and - 
lam thinking mainly of: Asian and: Eastern countries) search for the 

= outward manifestations. of British friendship, India and Pakistan know K 


_ that we: do. not wear our heart on our sleeve. 
400%. A l :ON i l ss " mE K : | io? 
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.. drove north of the 38th parallel in Korea, it was India "who was able to. 
foresee’ the. Chinese. reaction and give the warning.. f am not saying 


| . ds that Índia knew the Chinese mind—and t to know that mind is I suggest. 


I recall the story of Lear, whén the old King is dividing his Kingdom 
between his daughters and he turns to them to discover which loves him ' 
the best. In extravagant language the two elder daughters elaborate 
their love. But all Cordelia has to say is “‘ Sire—I love you according to 
my bond—no more, no less.” Yet it was Cordelia’s love which was to 
prove enduring when the other two had proved to be but masqueraders. 

In their external relations we like to believe that India and Pakistan 
have captured something of that endurance and stability of friendship, 
in which, rightly or wrongly, we take pride; and can pass it-on to the 
wie circle of the family of nations. | 


bus PETHICK-LAWRENCE said that Lord Birdwood's mind had played 
round the facts and dissected them and he had not hesitated to express 
his opinions on them. What Mr. Amery saw at the India Office at one 
stage and he himself saw there at another stage, Lord Birdwood had seen 
taking shape, becoming established and dwelling among them, and he 
could even portray the vision of things to come. 


A HUMAN PROBLEM 


Mr. PoLAK confined his comments to Lord Birdwood’s remarks on 
Africa. The suggestion had been made that Indians and Africans had 
little in common which was true in many respects. Culturally they were 
widely distant, in intellectual development there was still a wide difference 
but the gap had been closing for a considerable time: He remembered 
when he was working with Gandhi in Africa that he was asked why he did 
not invite the African leaders to join.in the ‘passive resistance struggle, 
and he replied that he did not think they were yet ready for it nor apprec- 
jated what was being attempted. Any gains were as much forthe Africans 
as for the Indian community. 

In the course of the years there was little doubt that the Indians and- 
Africans had come much closer together because this was not a domestic 
question, it was a human question. The differences between the whites 
and non-whites in 50 far as they were hostile were based upon the doctrine 
of race superiority and inferiority. Mr. Nehru knew that the non- 
whites were regarded mainly by the Nationalist Party and generally by 
the Unionist Party as being inherently inferior to the whites and it was ' 
becoming a question of race and colour throughout the world. Was it 
true that there was a division between white and non-white in the world? 
He did not think it should be recognized as being true. It was natural that 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, and the dictators of every 
other Asian country would be in complete agreement on the answer to 
the problem. ` 
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Te: was N that dae over, seas were a successful because oe... 
ee were relatively. cheap retail traders, but it had to bé remembered - 7 
sd that in recent times they: did. not. go ouf as traders at all, and that there aN 
` were Indians i in East Africa decades before any-Européan. “Mr. Churchill `- 7 


recognized: that in his bock * "Africa J ourney,” and. if Indians had. SUC- 


ceeded. because of their ability: to improve-their-economic status it was 5 


a tribute to them. for their good. . No doubt individuals had not always 


played the game but there were in dividuals of.any colour v 'ho did not play . 


the game.. Many of the Indian communities had been in the country 
for many decades, 90 per cent in South Africa were of.South African: birth 


and when Mr, Nehru referred to the colonial- born Indians he was referring i 


to the Indians who had-gone there in later, times and. had-not given UP 


their Indian nationality which was quite a different matter. 


He agreed that there was piactically no evidence of. Indian micat. A 


All kinds of difficulties were placed in the ` way of Indians going to East. ` 
and South Africa to-táke the place of Indians who went away. because of ate 


‘the war and were not allowed to go back. | : 


Mr. T. K: KOCHUTHOMMEN said thàt with’ mm to dns tlie only. 2 is 


interest she had" was fo see permahent peace t established in the world. 


. : Indians had been trying to'expose the realities in South Africa. India: i 

E ind Pakistan had never claimed any sort of allegiance or loyalty. from: the B 

T ‘people of Indian origin in-South Africa, all that was said was that these’ 

^» . „people should be treated as. human. beings. It had often been said that 

". India had vested interests in Ceylon; India and Ceylon had many things | 

-in common, culture: and civilization inherited from the: ancient glorious , 
` past.of which-both were proud but there were a few diff erences between 


the two.which could be settled by negotiation and tact. India believed,” 


as England did, that by tact and riegotiation, by diplomacy ;. by. under- V 
standing and appreciation of each other's difficulties, question. could: be. .. 


settled without resort to violence. India's: foreign policy. was. one of 


“ dynamic. neutrality,” she did, not align herself: with one particular 
- bloc ot another, and she had always believed that each question should be 
| ; Judged and decided on its merits. "This policy-was not'that of one indivi- - 
dual, it was conceived and framed in the minds: of millions dedicated to 


` ; 1 


the cause of peace and juste in the world. 


P MR. CAMBER YX? S VIEWS 


i 


"s 


The CHAIRMAN: said that no were one: or two Bbiei atone Which "n E 
ju s felt tempted to make with regard to the difficult question of the Indian - 

.. Vim South: Africa. : There. should be -a`distinçtion between the normal...’ 

DRE aspect of the Indian i in Africa gehe and the peculiár situation e 
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y t e present South African ‘Nationalist. ‘party: He thought it was ` 

e 3 3 

inevitable, that. for purely economic reasons there had been in Africa a 


7 certain. amouñt of anti-Indian feeling. which was more akin to the. anti- 


. Semitic feeling in European countties, the feeling of the European trades-. . 
. men that the Indians with certainly not less business. shrewdness arid ' 
enterprize, and witha lower standard of living competes with him too , 
“effectively and that he was to a certain extent standing in the way of his .: 
own: progress; Normally, leaving things to time they would.adjust them- 
selves. The standard of comfort and living. of the Indian trader was 
rising. The African also was begirining to enter the professions and to . 
into |skilled trade which stimulated trade. It had been complicated by 
the, peculiar phenomerion . of seventeenth century .Afrikaaner theology: 
looking back jto the Exodus and the idea that.the native African was the - 
Amalekite and the English and the Indians were sonuno in the land 
. Who were not expected to have political rights: : 

This idea had created a situation: which. he did: not. believe. could last 
indefinitely, all the economic factors were against. it and. sooner or later . 


it must. ‘break down. Meanwhile, -he did not think: it would be wise - ‘ 


whatever one! ‘might think of.the attempt to suppress the English: language, - 
or whatever the Indians might think of the treatment. of Indians in, South _ 
[1 Africa, to. make it a matter for intergóverniriental intervention or that ' 
"gt m be Allowed to -be a. serious embarrassment or detriment to the ~ 
- development of so great a. family ag conny of nations as the Common- 
wealth. iz, 
When it came to external and sateen seis nions there should be a clear 
dist inction, between what he.might call permanent affairs and the situation ' 
. to-day.’ It was: only natural that India. and Pakistan should wish to 
-spread their wings, the. declaration of a desire to be a Republic ` was part 
of that, the Whole policy of dynamic neturalism was part of that policy; 
such a policy might have its. merits in the present , situation. India’s 
attitude over the Chinese problem might very well have been in the interests ` 
of the Commonwealth and of the world as well as of India:, He doubted, 
however, whether Mr. Nehru understood- „the Chinese "d any. 
more than. any. one else. | 


BRE 


| 1m CONTINENTAL ‘BLOCS * ovs vs 


That brought him to the Fundamental o The present. outlook. I [| 
India and elsewhere about the Asian attitüde was unreal, it was a,purely 
. fictitious survival from Greek days to think that there was one. continent 

calléd Europe and another- called Asia. There was a continental bloc . 
containing several c continents, Russia Was: one, the Chinese element, S 
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 Mongilian ae was ‘one, aid India * was'a "continent on its own vidi: its a 
own tremendous ancient double: culture, the Indian culture, and- the — 
Islamic culture; both ancient, both linked by nature more closely with the 
Middle East and Europe than with the Far East,:and both independent . 
" "eultures, and when it came to the problem. of, their relationship to western . - 
Asia, while India wanted to live her own life-and did not want to interfere 
with the world outside, she could not help. being. influenced, by the world 
. outside: Undivided India under the British Raj extended. her interests 
' from Baghdad to Hong Kong, she was inevitably concerned with problems 
of defence and east-and west that problem had been split by the partition 
of India. In fact, Pakistan was more concerned with. Middle East pro- 
' blems and the possible danger from Russia; while India was. more con- 
cerned with Indonesia and far eastern problems and darger from Com- 
munist China. So that whilst it was natural and right that India. and 
_ Pakistan should follow as independent a.policy as they thought fit, yet 
as the world shrank they were bound to come more and more into groups 
^. connected by common interests and common tradition. l 
All these things made him feel that it was worth India's while, Pakistai' S 
i . While, and our while, to keep together in that symbolic element of unión- 
under a Crown, not à legal Crown, buta symbolic element, because of 
i what it might mean in future: The whole essence of the Commonwealth 
tes _ system was that its members were free to’ pursue different policies accord-. 
. ing to the situation of the time and i in 20 or 30 years that synibolic union 
..' might stand for something a great deal closer than it did to- day. dis 


Lord Br&pwoop said that the discussion: had been in the form of `` 
comment and he. had little to add." He was grateful fcr Mr. nd s. 
. final summing up, as it confirmed most of his essential points. "m 


Sir STANLEY REED in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman add 
the speaker said the policies of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
were of transcendent importance to the whole of humanity. What Mr. 

-< Nehru meant by a dynamic neutrality was a neutrality which would always 
‘be exercised on the side of peace, and if there was war it would be used 
to bring it to a speedy'solution. Any Prime Minister of Irdia or Pakistan 
was bound to maintain an active interest in the welfare or their nationals ' 

. * overseas although it might riot be possible to interfere with the Govern- 

'. tment under which they served, and to whom they owed allegiance. . He 
. had a profound conviction.that the future of these great republics within 
the Commonwealth depended not so much upon those countries as on 
ourselves, our- Government, our way of life and our ideals. ~ If these were 
maintained the link would grow but if we sunk into the. misery ofa 

, materialistic state it would make no appeal to these great new countries. 
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] ' crystallized themselves i into four or five main ve which every one 


and again las 


Es The e Republics ak yt 
" the’ Indian Sub- Continent: 24 
| By Sir PERCIVAL GRIF F ITHS, CHE. 


A JOINT MEETING with ihe Overseas Leagüé w was held at. Oei eds House, m 
St. James s, S.W.L; on 13th‘ January, when: a. lecture entitled “ The - 

Republics of the Indian Sub-Continent " was’ given by Sir PERCIVAL - 
GRIFFITHS, C The Chair was taken by Sir Paul Benthall, KBE. 


| 


had f 


Asian either: 
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The CHAIRMAN, in opening the. cuum said that. Sir Percival had sues | 
returned from a tour of India and Pakistan, the third made by him within | 
the previous 12 months. © The tours were not merely cursory visits to the * 
capital cities but embraced. visits to a great number of tle. principal ' 
T and particularly the centres of business in the two countries. ` He ` 

ound time also to visit Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, and other neigh- | 
bouring countries. "There was probably no:othér European as closely 
jn touch to- day with the. affairs of India and Pakistan, and m no , 


E Sir “PERCIVAL | GRIFFITHS ‘said’ In countries: like India and i 


Pakistan, which. have ° ' comparatively ` recently obtained indepen- ' 


^. denge, there ` are ‘necessarily: more rapid and more 'violent 
fluctuations lin thought and feeling and even in resporise to external 
events than i in old-established states like this country. "It is fairly certain ` 
that if you are talking about South East Asia i in 1952, what you say then . 
will o some modification in 1953. These fluctuations must, not be. . 


an excuse fori inaccuracy or inconsistency on the part of a speaker; rather 

he dei turn them to his own purpose; In order to present to you a 

pictu re of India and, Pakistan as they are to-day I must go back and 

remind you briefly what that picture looked like whenI spoke six years ago, 
| 

t yar and I must describe me change that has taken pus 


in the nieantime. 


| ‘Sik years ago, at (hie beginning of 1948, die: mble holocáust.in | the 
Punjab was at an end.. Partition was a fact and was perforce accepted 


in India—thg ugh in some cases with reluctance, and Pakistan, whose 


' economic vidbility had been the subject of sóme doubt when she first 


came into existence, had made it clear to the world that she was going to 
survive in the! economic sense. ^" ^ < 
There were| however, great ‘uncertainties, prevailing at that time, which 
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of us was then. asking himself... The first of those questions: was, * Will- :.:^ 


' these two countries :live in peace or will they go to war?" The second : ` 
question: was, “:Will the minority communities in. India, and Pakistan ` E 


` find a tolerable way of life for themselves, or will they come to the con- ` 
“clusion in due course that there is no placé in India and Pakistan for : 
minority communities? " The third. great question was, “‘ Will the 
States: be in any real, sense integrated into the Indian: Union? » In the - 


- formal sense they had been integrated, but in 1948 it remained to be seen ^ 


' whether or not they would in fact become part and parcel of the Indian , 
‘Union; The fourth question was as to whether these new countries would - 
.have any tolerance for foreigners, for foreign business, and linked with ~ 
that was the then still unsettled question as to what line India and Pakistan 
would want to take with regàrd to their relationships with the British. 
-Commonwealth. Finally, there was an even more difficult question, 
‘as to how far these two countries, the economies of which had been rent ^. 
asunder by Partition; would be able in due course to Work towards pros: ` 
 perity and démonstrate their economic viability. 


Six years ago every-one of those questions lay unanswered, and it was. ~ 


n - possible for an intelligent man to -give either of two alternative sets of ` 
..An$wers to them, without fear. of pee told he must necessarily be wrong! 


-— 


OUTLOOK. IN iNDIA—1953 
Five years later, when I poke at this time last. year, a number" of those. LE 
questiofis had answered themselves fairly satisfactorily. If we had had: g 
at that time to try to put our finger on the highlights of the scene in. 
India and Pakistan I suppose. we should have mentioned three or four 

: points, which I shall try very briefly to summarize. | 

| We: should have said, I suppose, with -regard to India, that politically. 

. She was sound. The States had been integrated with tlie Union, a stable 
Government was in existence; Communism on the whole, although a 
long-term menace, was under control. In fact, I think E did say twelve 
- months ago that 1n the political serise there was no immediate cause for : 
| anxiety in India. 
The second feature of India at that time was the marked economic . 
‘improvement which had taken place in the previous eighteen months. 
It seemed as though India, after a rather uncertain E was settling 

- down to a soundly based economy. 


` The third thing which struck me twelve months ago was that hational- i 


ism, economic nationalism—which most of us had expected to emerge 
=- very soon after the transfer ‘of power—-was, after a curious interval of 
^ 7 five years, at last beginning to make itself felt. We spoke of it with 
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of civilizatio against the advancing tide of. Cormmunism from further East. 


' for |in the rather unhappy year of 1952 I think. most of us had been | 


.. this with re 
charge of affairs at all. Pakistan was following i in every-particular respect. 
a policy of drift, and therefore the: question in our minds was, ** Would : 
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sym |patliy ipm ünderstafidig and s we ‘recognized its “inevitability, nib 


at the same time could not help bearing. in inind, the fact. that it carried. | 


certi in dangers to the development of india. ` ms 
In fact when I spoke last year 'T felt’ things: in 1 India ‘were good onoügh : 


to justify mé in desctibing: that: country as: the: Jast remaining bulwark. i 
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PAKISTAN—1953 E zm ] 


tap was diee situation in Pakistan at that time? Yet us briefly remind | 
ourselves of he three questions which were then uppermost in our minds. 
Pakistan at that time had just emerged from a.state which was not very - 
far from bankruptcy, She had been led by the unwise financial policy ` 


of the Pakistan Government in.1952 into very deep waters indeed. She | 


Was making valiant efforts to survive, but it was not then clear that she - 


. was| going to} do so. The big.question was, ** Would she be able to stage | 
,. an economic recovery?” . The second. great question was as to what her : 
- apod was likely to-be towards non-Pakistani (and particularly British) . 


enterprise ofi one kind and another: : This was indeed an open question, 


j| 


conscious that things were not well for us'in Pakistan. The then Pakistan ` | 


~ Goyernment| had tio real understanding of her need of help from abroad; 


and still less: understanding of how-to-get that help. - E 
` The third aspect which was worrying us twelve. ioni ágo 'was the : 
inanifest weakness of the then Government: It waś very ‘cleat as one' 


went round bast or; west Pakistan.‘at the time that nó one was in control. , 


There was fp Government: policy, and the then: Prime Minister—I say . 
Iuctance because he-is:a personal friend ‘of. mine—was not in’ 


that policy. of: drift continue or- would some new force take-control of. 
affairs and give some kind. of direction to events in Pakistan? "M M ee 
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"THES “POSITION TO- DAY. 
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Jow far as. the position rere in vindi and Pakistan since I spoke 
sei twelvemonth ago. Let mé begin. by summarizing first the Indian . 
‘then t ie Pakistan position, after, which . I will go back to Jus- 
tif the items enumerated in my summary. . ` ! 
js far as India i is coneerned, I think I should say—aind iz want to » choose : : 
my| words rather. carefully here—that there has iri some respects been a * 


-pol tical deterioration in thé twelve months that -have just “passed. I: 
| . | is AU. 
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“aen in inde in saying hat hot num at the centré, but the very y definite y 
“Joss of grip which seems to have.óccurred. in some of the more important 3 
s States. E haye: in: mind, ‘particularly West Bengal, Where Calcutta. is 
becoming to some extent a cause of anxiety; the United Provinces, where ` 
` things Have been very far from good in récent years, and perhaps to a. 
lesser extent Travancore and P.E.P.S.U., where: there have been: quite ac 
= , number of unpleasant and indeed ominous political signs. .- 
. In the economic Sphere I.think things on.tlie whole have improved: 
^ Thefe are signs of a strengthening of the foundation of Indian economy, l 
. but. I have to add the one big qualification that unemployment, and in 
particular middle-class unemployment, is becoming a grave menace. 
. My next comment in regard to India and Pakistan to-day—though I _ 
am 'dealing at thé moment with India—is that the problem of Kashmir - 
is still very far from solved, and I USE. am not very none of an early, 
‘solution. 2 i 
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000.0 7 2774. PAKISTAN TO-DAY, 

. Tn T to desi with Pakisian to- -dày i in Gonna to.twelve Sone ago z 

-` I think I should make five main points... The first. is the profound change. 
= that-has been brought. about by the change of Government in Pakistan: 
This; of course, is a tricky sübject. to talk about. In one sense. it Can be ~ 
‘said that a fi oreigner has no right to concern himself. with: the internal 
. politics. of the country and; it would be jüst as wrong for him to talk about 
the relative merits of the Muslim League and the other parties; as for some 
foreigner. here to talk about the relative merits. ofthe Canservatives and 


- ^ Socialists. : But even the foreigner i is interested in the stability. of Pauci. 6s 


and [think it is agreed by all Objective observers that the Muslim League. ^ 
' is the party of stability, just as:in India ‘the Congress Party is the party | 
of stability. I. believe myself that the change’ of ministry, difficult though: l 
it must have been for the Governor-General to bring it about, was in fact 
an esseritial r move, towards the stabilization of affairs in Pakistan. | . & 
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l | NEW. GOVERNMENT. 
1 - ‘ . TE 

'* For'some time after the formation of the new Government it was not 
;.; Very clear whether it would be able to hold on. . Mr. Mohammed Ali 
had spent many -years abroad and: was not well. known in West Pakistan, 
~~ and even in his.own province there were many coming young people who . 
=> had hardly heard of him at all. His first tours, were, however, a great- 
` success. He rapidly won a. reputation as a. man. of sincerity and good- ` 
"dr willy ‘determined to see Pakistan on the road to r prosperi, and, even more , 
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s ME cd to » try to build better, ielaticiis with India. His ` 


tours in Pakistan were, as 1: SAY, a triumphal success and went a long Way 
j | Es 
-to e tablish him. ZEN PIE 


Since then; events a still fuither: strenathendd his position and his ; 

failure through no fault of hi$.own to bring about any kind‘of Kashmir . 

settlement alee Delhi talks: some months ago dóes not seem in any way i 
ave weakened his position. I am satisfied that it is true to say he is - 

| well established as Prime Minister in Pakistan. The Muslim League has: : . 


to h 


to face a rather severe ordeal in the East Pakistan elections—I shall 


come back again to that later—but for my own-part, though I do not 


often make prophecies about elections, I have little doubt that the Muslim | 
League will be successful, and that after that ordeal has taken place Mr. - 
Mohammed Ali will-find himself zx more ay a at the head 


of ne Pakistan Government. jm 4 de fee, de 
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PAKISTAN” S. ‘LIBERAL. /GOVERNMENT. 


The second important. aspect of. Pikan affairs is the liberal attitude 


- nm woe 
my wea 


.of the Pakistan Government. Its. attitude. is; more liberal in many 


important: respects than that which characterized - its predecessors. In» 


the e place, it is more liberal in its outlook on the outside world, more 


. ready to. reco gnize its need. of help, to recognize that if you want help - 
there are certain ways of getting it and other cértain ways of making it | 
unlikely. In all those ways it ‘has doom a more liberal attitude. to us: : 


and to the world in general,” 


then—bu this is a matter “which has A bé. handled with ie | 


I think it has developed a more liberal ‘attitude than: its predecessors 


had towards the very difficult question of.the position of religion in the ` 


E State. I am not going to embark upon: a philosophical disposition on . 


the proper place of religion in the State, but in an Islamic. country. like 


Pakistan there are, roughly speaking, two points of view. There is the. 
point of view of those who say that the State.should be governed wholly ` 
in áccordance with the letter of the law as laid down:by the Koran, and... 


that it should be am Islamic State in that strict sense; there are others 
wbo say, ‘ * We are-indeed mainly. an Islamic people and our lives: and 
our Government must. be: in accordance with the fundamental Islamic: 
- principles, but we recognize that modern conditions call for a restatement 
of some of those principles, that modern solutions. are required for modern: 
. problems, and we cannot limit ourselves to "what was written under totally 
' different cirtumstarices. some hundred of years ago." . Those are, roughly  . 


speaking, the two conflicting beliefs which predominate. i in many Islamic: 


" ‘and particularly i in Pakistan to- day.: cO MEE TP 
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^ For convenience one can describe the.parties as the Westernizers Or. 
modernists and tlie more orthodox party. There is no doubt.that the ; 
attitude of the present Government is. mere liberal in that it inclines 
: towards the modern rather than the ultra-orthodox view. " 
The third aspect of Pakistan to-day on which I must T M 
“this is a- respect which has not changed in the last twelve months—is that. . 
Kashmir is still the touchstone of'everything. If you want to know how 
“Pakistan reacts tó any particular: problem you have to begin by asking . 
what effect it has on the Kashmir issue. The people of Pakistan are still . ` 
" obsessed with the problem of Kashmir. That is not, so in India at all. 
In the minds of most people in India I think it has taken a very secondary |. 
' place, but it is very much in the minds and the hearts of the eer of 
Pakistan. i i pi s 


| PAKISTAN? S. FINANGIAL RECOVERY 


. The fourth feature of Pakistan to-day is the remarkable financial . 
. recovery which it has begun to make. '1 shall come back to this-a little 
later, and I only want to remind you now that Pakistan, which twelve 
` months ago seemed to be facing bankruptcy, to-day is m'a very much' 


2 _ Stronger economic position. She has taken drastic measures in order to | 


survive and those measures are succeeding slowly, but Pakistan is. 
. climbing back towards a position. of future prosperity. BU . 
Linked with that aspect is the fifth- matter, which is che E a 
. development, industrial and -commercial, . that. is taking place all over 
Pakistan. Itis impossible to travel round Pakistan to-day without being 
. conscious of something tremendously dynamic. Wherever you go, some. 
- new venture is in hand. You feel the whole time, whatever their difficulties 
and their defects may be, the people of Pakistan are really getting.on with’ 
the business of that development which 'is so essential to their own 
ecohomic progress. | 
That is my summary of the points "of difference between India: and 
Pakistan to-day and twelve months ago. .Let ;me develop it now in a. 
 httle detail. EE EE ah <3 
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INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE 


Let me ie begin with India and approach it first liom the angle of politics 
I should like here to deal first.with Calcutta because I have already com- 
mitted myself to the statement that things in Calcutta to-day are not quite 
so happy, politically, as they were twelve months ago. You will remember 
that Calcutta went through a very unhappy period in 1948 and 1949, 
a period when it seemed for.a time as MENRE the forces of law ang order | 
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l weré not strong enough to cope with the situation; when thinking men | 
rather wondered if anarchy did not in fact. lie round the corner.. Dr. B. 


CCS Roy, with|the belp:and ericouragement | of one whom I regard as a very . 


` great man indeed, Sardar Vallabhai Patel took hold .of that situation ' 

and |wrought|a remarkable change, and fór three or four. years Calcutta | 
enjoyed a period of tranquillity superior in many. respects to any period: 
: Iean remember in all the years that.1 have been associated with Calcutta. 

In 1953 there began to be signs, however; that left wing; subversive - 
elenients were beginning to bécome more active. They -were not itm 
much more than rumblings in the first half of the year, but they were? 
there to be "Ne by those who were, listening for them. | c 
| 4 CALCUTTA DISORDERS: 


-Those i bo ie more, ominous at: the tine. of the Galeno 
m Tramways. troubles in July,. last‘ year. . You. may remember it was with 
|. the encouragement ‘of the West Bengali Government that the Tramways . 
Company decided in July last to raise the second-class fares. I am not 
goihg to deal with the merits or -demerits of that issue... I am a director : 
of that Company aid it would be.quite wrong for me to use this forum ` 
as 4 place to| deal with the dispute; I am concerned only with the disorders 
whick arose;as the result of the Calcutta Tramways Company' s decision. | 

When theldecision was taken and put into effect, a curious body known . 
as the Calcutta. Tram Fares Enhancement Resistance Conimittee—they 
do love long names in Calcutta—came into existerice for the sole purpose | 
of | ersuading the public not to- pay the enhanced fares: There was in 
fact a campaign, rather reminiscent in some ways of the events that used 
. to happen i ih the old Civil Disobedience days... People poured into tram- ; 
'cárs in large numbers and fefused to pay the increased fares or to take 
ied at all. Ticketless travelling in' India is not a new phenomenon, 
but in this case-it was directed to a particular purpose and, more important 
still, the people were not primarily concerned with the economic aspect 
of the i increase in fares, but with compelling the West Bengali Government 
to climb down. . 

The West Bengali Gon did climb dosi: Unfortunately, 
during most of the critical period of this campaign, Dr. B, C. Roy was 
away, and we were all horrified to find that in his absence there was no, 
one capable of taking charge. There was for about three weeks à complete 
abdication of authority i in Calcutta. — ^». .- 

The: campaign grew in strength and: scope: : "Left wing volunteers were 
not ~ merely to’ object- on the trams; they began to work in large” 
a cargas of thé city. They Isolated thosé areas one by: one extruding from 
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; them the oon of law atid order and took complete ERA At the € 
of three weeks a complete surrender-took placé on the part of the West 
Bengal Government.. The decision to'raise the fares was rescinded, and | 


- then, of course, thing gs returned Pappu to normal, 
A E ) Arf E x | 
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` LEFT- -WIN-G ACTI JITY 
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I jay aonesendiy to normal ” en tke left. wing ‘groups ilh 
` had been responsible for organizing that campaign had taken great heart. 
"from it. It has been a very fine piece of leit-wing organization. The- 

various groups had: worked together with an vnusual degree of co- -opera- 
^. tion and. organization, and had been, success ul. The inevitable result 
. wasalowering of the morale of the-police, whc had behaved with paene 
and restraint. | Ds 
' “How. often: have we seen this: sequence óf events in - Calcutta. How . 
'. Often have the police taken strong, sound, patient action, and then been 
- . undermined, either in the time of the British or since, by the actions of 
politicians who insist on inquiriés without juszification and do all.they can. 
.- - to máke peopte wondet wie it 1$ ; worth whzle to be in the police force 
or not? : - | 
All this had a’ very stiiniating effect on the various left-wing elements 
in Calcutta and it led shortly after to a number of incidents, not of any . 
great importance in themselves but significant_as pointers. The sort of 
practice began.to grow up again, not for the frst time, that if the clerks - 
. in an office. wanted an increase in pay, they surrounded their: manager 
in the office and refused to let him ‘go home until they got it. "Ru NE 
That may sound àmusing, and in a way itis, but it is also profoundly ` 
serious because it means that that kind of bslief in disorder and that. 
kind of disrespect for authority, which we hoped had come to an end with’ 
the transfer of power, is once again beginning to make itself felt as part of 
Calcutta life. If it is allowed, to continue, tie future may have very 
great cause to regret the initial-weakness which let this particular trouble ' 
over the increase of the eo Tramways fares come to such an unsatis- 
' factory end. j 
I do.not want to exaggerate this. Calcutta. to-day is still a place in 


|». Which there is plénty of security for life and property. It has not gone ' 


- back to the bad days of. 1948: and 1949— but this is the first sign of its - 

2 slipping back. My own belief is ‘that unless tie West Bengali Govern- ` 
ment are prepared to show-a little more streng-h i in the near future, and ~ 
to déal with trouble more firmly when next the occasion arises, they will - 
"be slipping down a slope: up which it will bev very hard for taem to retrace 
.. their Steps. ^ — "M PETS 
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There : are o othe factis in Cauti, besides iios I dise gnum 
.: which give cause for anxiety.. One is the growing anti-Government feeling . 
."on the part of a very. large proportion of. Bengali middle-class people. . 
It is: largely aone. in its origin. Unemployment, of which I -will 
speak presently; has become a nightmare, and you will find non-politically- 
. minded Bengalis, especially women, thoroughly fed up with things and . 
with the Government and inclined to say, ““ If this is the best our. Govern- 
ment can- give us, we are prepared to vote. for any one who can put this 
` Government í out" ^ 

That was put to a practical test in South Gota icsi hen the. 
Communist candidate romped home with a vast majority. It is not the 
case that. most. of the people who voted for the Communist candidate É 

. Were themselves Communists; but it is the case that they were, resentful 
at the apparent inability of the. CioVertumenE of Me ‘Bengal to relieve | 
their; economic troubles. - 

I spent a certain amount. of time in ai not just to officials and 
important people, but. to ordinary middle-class Bengali people, and D. 
was amazed and frightened at the depth of feeling of many people of that . 
class that their own Government was not doing its job and that they them- 
selves were suffering very badly as a result.’ I do not say that feeling is 
altogether justified, -I do not think many of the people to whom I refer 
realize the. almost. insoluble problems that India has to face in tbe economic 
sphere, but I am only concerned to record. that the feeling exists. It is - 
that} kind of! middle-class. depression which: makes it possible for left- 

"wing ren to organize and undertake activities which paralyse lif e 
. in tlie great city of Calcutta. . 

I think the West Bengali Government Have ient come sto be conscious 
of tlie backsliding that has taken place. They are now exerting'themselves 
to some extent to capture the support and interest of the middle-classes, 

and they are, of course, hoping that the forthcoming Indian National ` 
Congress session to ‘be held just outside Calcutta will provide a starting - 

. point for rekindling. Pa to the West Br ne party and the ` 
‘Go ernment. | 





P TROUBLE LN OTHER STATES ME 

m Another Slate giving. cause for. arixiety ; is the old ‘United Provinces. 
` Throughout that State the students. have been. indulging in some of the”. 

tactics with which in the old days we grew-so familiar—sit down strikes, 

E operation, refusal to PEN orders, and 1 in Certain. cases they have 
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. gone beyond. that” and open violence has: ‘beeti the hae employed: 
"That has happened i in a large number of towns ‘of-the United. Provinces, 


: and although on the surface it- has just been a. matter involving. students ju is 


“it has been quite clear—and this has been reco gnized i in Delhi—that behind 
- those: students there has. been. a. far more ‘sinister Organization. "The. 
movement i is, in fact, just another attempt of the extremély well organized m 
T left- wing and'Communist groups to stir up trouble in one way or another. © - 


- I cannot stop to talk about the incipient troubles in some of the other ~. ` 


States. ‘Travancore, again, is showing signs. it may became a hot- bed of 


the Communists. We had that trouble‘a year ago at the time of the. — 


u elections, and after'a period of i proving things. seem now to be taking" l 


T- a turn for the worse. 


. _ Pepsu is in an equally-unhappy oid ion The Akali Sikhs Ta beeri 

* the cause of a- great deal of anxiety to the Government of India lately; | 

and i in all that part of India:to-day one has a feeling of growing unrest.. » 
: In Madras the: political troubles are of another kind.. There‘has been ki 


de E reappearance of those factions in the. Congress Party which: played so. 


effectively into the hands of the Communists. eighteen months ago - and 
enabled them to win so many seats in the general elections at that time. © 

. ^» “That remarkable man, Rajagopalachari, has been harüdling.the situation 
:.for'a long time with great skill. He is in a. minority in the Assembly, 
but somehow with great tactical ingenuity he has up te now been able 
. to get-his policy accepted. Latterly the situation. has become more: 


` difficult; There are elements in the Party which would like to get rid ^ — 


of him, and Mr. Nehru had to be called i in to save the situation. For the 
. moment disaster has been avoided. In this State where the’ Communists 


‘are intelligent, active and well. organized, it will be ‘a matter. of great’. =. 
. danger and worry if the perennial. factions in the Congress. Party should-. . 


lay the way open for fresh Commiunist successes. After the last elections 
it was touch and go as to whether the- Congress could form a Government . 
or not. The Congress just about got by then, and it is very. much.to be 
hoped that they will not let recurring factions pung atout te danger 
which y was so real at that time. 


` 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA. DOE ut 


This is the. Kind of oe I inen in mind, ue I Say iud in.some een n 


. "thé. political situation of India in some of the -states has deteriorated. - -| 


When. one talks of the political Situation in any.Eastern country one always... A 
"has Commiunism very much in mind. Į am not going to'speak in general ` | 


E ‘terins about Communism to-day because I have done that so often before 
«jn this. room; I. shall merely make ‘this comment on the Communist : 
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movement, that it seems to be more active than ever, and well financed. 
It seems indeed to be the one party which is never embarrassed by lack 
of funds—and its propaganda is active and unchecked. 

When I spoke last year I told you that in every hole-in-the-wall book- 
shop in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, wherever you went, you found 
cheap Communist literature. That is still true. I recognize the difficulty 
of taking action to check propaganda of this kind. I realize, for example, 
that much Communist literature 1s drawn up in a very clever guise. Some 
of it may appear to consist merely of biographies of great Russian men, . 
and the Government of India may say, “ How can we ban biographies 
of people of a country with which we have friendly relations?" I 
recognize those difficulties, but I believe Communist propaganda among 
people who are politically new—if I may use such a word—is a great danger 
for the future and I think no academic considerations of any kind what- 
soever ought to deter the Government from taking action to put a stop 
to this virulent Communist propaganda. It is active and it is dangerous. 


PANDIT NEHRU DOMINANT 


I have spoken about these political difficulties, but of course there is 
one factor one must never forget and that is, whatever troubles and 
dissensions there may be in the Congress Party itself, the dominance of 
Mr. Nehru is still quite incredible. People may disagree with him, but 
they do what he says. There may be divisions of opinion inside the 
Cabinet, but when those divisions are put to the test 1t is Pandit Nehru, 
and Pandit Nehru alone, who really takes the decision. That is true in 
the Cabinet, it is true in the Congress Party and it is true in the country 
at large. Mr. Nehru has acquired something of the same SS of ascend- 
ancy that Mahatma Gandhi had in the old days. 

I know that when this address comes to an end some e will say, 
“ Who is going to succeed Pandit Nehru?” I am going to forestall 
that by saying that I still cannot see his successor. J have discussed the 
question with many Indians—politicians and businessmen and others. 
He has an extraordinary dominance and it may be that for as long as he 
is active and exercising tbat dominance his successor will not appear. 
At any rate, he has not appeared yet. So much for the political aspect 
of India. i 


PRESENT ECONOMIC ASPECT 
Let me pass on, as briefly as I can, to the economic aspect of India 


to-day. - Speaking in a general way I would say that the economy of 
India is reasonably sound: There have been considerable fluctuations 
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in i the balance: of PERA “The positiog. pM slightly unfavourable 
TP again. in the first half of 1953.. The figures for the second half^of the year: 
Z are not yet available; but thé signs.are that the balance: of payments- ds; 
| 1 improving quite. -considerably;. helped by, the. satisfactory ‘Hessian. deals ' 
“that; have taken ‘place, and oi the whole I would. say that India has riot 


a great: “deal to worry about itr that respect: In a sense the boot is on the - E | 


'other-leg. ` -She is not using a great deal of: the foreign. aid which: has © 

` been: offered to-her from. one source and another. As. fepards the invest- 
nS PE - ment situatiori, ‘Capital still seems ‘to me to be shy. It is not easy to make: : 
7h out’ why this’ should be so. “When you meet, Indian capitalists they: are ` 
| . apt to: say they have: no confidence i in the:economic policy of India, they." 
+ a think: nationalization is Just’ round. the. cctner.. -I disagrée: with them. 
| ‘The idea of nationalization is receding further and further from thé mind ` 
- Uof the. Government of: India, ‘except. in-réspect of à limited numbèr of - 
^'^, industries. , Speaking generally, T find: nothing in the économic outlook ; 
l of the Government to make me. think nationalization is round the corner; 

_ or: to. explain. the hesitancy of the Indiar businessman. Büt the; fact . 
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"s Temáins that Indiar capital i is still very shy i in coming: forward. a s 


' Prices continue to be the subject ofa. good deal of anxiety. .. - They: ‘ate. 

: not rocketing, ‘but. prices ‘of certain important commodities’ have Tisen ` 

. dans the .past. few months; and one. óf.the headaches . of the- aides” 
Y - È _ Classes i in ‘Calcutta, and elsewhere to-day 1 is that the « cost: of pune Eo 
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DOT impotting’ RI in the . econoinic: Herdo an of- India. is. 
ihe Five. Year Plan. ‘That seems’ to: be working well. :Jt;may be that at 
-will not;quite Keep- up to schedule, and it may take seven or eight years”. 
.. "instead of: five to: carry out the projects contained in it. ` That does’ not. 
s a ^ Bach. matter. : The important thing i is that the ptiorities should: be tight. | 

ST tbink they are. The-Plan is:working reasonably well/and. at thé worst, ; 
©. Ñ may take two to three- years longer than thé period envisaged. ' 
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n recent years. “She has been in the unhappy position. of being a primarily 


-Thè food. situation has.been the key to.a great deal of India's difficulties 


` 
£q 


a country "which: could. not feed-herself. There hàs been some , | 


Shack ie * improvement in the production of Tüdian: food in the: ‘past two years; It’. 
~ is not very easy to speak about it in quantitative, terms because there Have ` 

| been: particularly. favourable monsoons in many paris Of India and it : 

“is not: easy to say. how much. of the increased food, production. i is a result. 

of that. ‘and: how ‘much is the result of new schemes, and. development.” 
There is: perhaps. a ‘tendency for.the degree of development to be’ exaggei- .' 

' ated, for people. to point : to what me monsoon | has. achieved, and to give 
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credit to the development schemes. Progress is being made; but we must 
not exaggerate India's nearness to self-sufficiency infood. The politicians, 
of course, swear in season and out of season that that position has 
practically been achieved. I do not believe it. I do not believe that in a 
normal year India is nearly able to feed herself unless it is by cutting down 
the standards of nourishment far below what they have been in the past. 
Even so, it is true to say that the food situation is improving. 

The general economy is thus basically sound and a good deal of develop- 
ment is taking place—and, i&that were all, one would be extremely happy. 
But of course it is not all. So far I have been talking about short-term 
aspects of the economy. There are other factors of the gravest importance 
affecting the long-term position, to which, in my judgment, sufficient 
attention 1s not given. 


POPULATION PROBLEM 


The first is the staggering rate at which the population still continues 
to grow. I do not know whether the first volume of the Indian census 
report has reached this country yet, but when it does I trust it will be 
given earnest consideration. It 1s out-spoken, much more realistic than 
most governmental documents of its kind, and it deals frankly with this 
problem. It seems that 1921 was a great divide in population movements 
in India. Up to 1921 you had a slow increase or, in some decades, even 
a decrease; but from 1921 onwards, for reasons connected with better 
control of public health, the stamping out of epidemics, and so on, a great 
change has taken place and the population has begun to go up by leaps and 
bounds. Let me make that a little more concrete. 

In the thirty years before 1921 the increase in the population of India 
was only 12,000,000; in the thirty years since 1921 the increase in the 
population has been 110,000,000. What is still more staggering is that 
the increase js itself going on at an increasing rate. In the first of those 
three decades the increase was 27,000,000 in the second 37,000,000, 
and in the third 44,000,000. 

The writer of the census report has made an ERT intelligent and 
indeed scientific study of probabilities and has tried to forecast the likely 
developments in population in the years to come. He arrives at the 
truly frightening statement that by 1981 we can expect an increase of i 
60,000,000 above the present population. These figures want a little 
thought. They are frightening beyond measure, but if you want to 
understand the full significance of them you will have to relate them to 
the cultivable land. 

The census authorities have gone into that rather carefully and have 
arrived at the conclusion that whereas in 189] there were 1:09 acres of 
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cultivable land per head, in 1951 that figure had fallen to 0-84 acres. Jn 


other words, the cultivable land per head i in India to-day i is less than 80 


per cent of what it was in 1891. 
If you pursue this fascinating study further and consider not € 


. areas of land as. a whole, but areas of irrigated land and areas of double . 


cropped land, you will arrive at exactly the same kind of conclusion. In 


regard to cultivable, irrigated and double cropped land, India. is worse , 


off per head to-day than sne was 30 years ago. 
UNEMPLOY MENT IN INDIA 


That is a factor of rather shattering significance, and its significance 
becomes greater when one links it to the serious position with regard to 
. unemployment in many parts of India to-day. The West Bengali Govern- 
.- ment-have been profoundly disturbed about this unemployment problem 
and they have recently conducted a survey, which is not yet completed. 
. "The results have so far been published only for the city of Calcutta, and 
they, too, are very revealing. The enumerator divided the people into 


classes, and, taking as one class the Bengali middle-classes, they have come 
'. to the conclusion that 44 per cent of the Bengali families have at least one 


unemployed member in their household. '1.am not referring to people 
who are old or to people who do not want to work, but to thosé who are 
seeking work and cannot find it. 


' If you -care to transfer the formula from families to individuals, 17. - 


per cent of the Bengali middle-classes in Calcutta are at the moment out 
of a job. ` 

That fact is significant and worrying, and when one > talks about the 
economic stability of India and the improvement in the Indian economy, 
one must always keep this big question mark at the back cf one’s mind. 


How is India going to stand up to this increase in population and this | 
great unemployment problem ? Mr: Nehru the other day made a speech 


in which he rather pooh-po ohed the idea that the population was growing 
too fast. He said in regard to the great many people bora in India every 
year.that India was a large country and there was nothing very much to 
- worry about. I do not think that can be Mr. Nehru's considered view. 
I think it is going to be quite impossible to raise the standard of living 


“in India for many years to come if some solution to the population pro- 


blem is not found. Very far from a rise in the standard of living in India, 


my own fear is that it may go down: There is a very real fear of that, | 
Of course, if it does, or if the promises of an improved.stendard of living | 


cannot be kept, that will again play very clearly into the hands of the 
Communists and the other people who are concerned with discrediting 
the Government and the capitalist system. 
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So although, speaking in general terms, I see signs of improvement in 
the Indian economy, and although on the short-term view I do not see 
any particular cause for anxiety, on the long-term view I do see a continu- 
ing cause for anxiety, and neither I nor any one else can at present see the 
solution to that great problem. 


ELECTIONS IN EAST PAKISTAN 


With regard to Pakistan, 1 shall have to be brief because I have long 
since overrun my time. I have already said that the Prime Minister 
has established his position well, that his next ordeal is the elections in 
East Pakistan. The opposition in those elections is organized by Mr. 
Fazlal Haq and Mr. Suhrawarddy, whom some of us may regard as 
rather strange bedfellows. The Pakistan Government is evidently 
taking those elections seriously. When I wanted to meet Ministers in 
Pakistan last week I found that six Ministers, including the Prime Minister, 
had gone to East Pakistan for the electioneering campaign. ‘So they are 
at any rate taking it seriously. 

My own judgment is that in East Pakistan the Muslim League will do 
very well in the area round about Dacca; that the opposition may be 
strong in Chittagong, but that on balance, the Muslim League will 
probably be'successful. If that happens Mr. Mohammed Ali will find 
his position immeasurably strengthened. 


PAKISTAN'S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


I cannot stop to dwell further on the political position of Pakistan, 
but I want to turn for two or three minutes to one or two economic 
aspects. 

When the present Government came into power they found themselves 
faced with a rather unhappy position. Pakistan had been 'rushing 
towards bankruptcy in 1953. The Finance Minister, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, who had been ill throughout 1952, came back early in 1953 and found 
a parlous situation. He began to embark on measures to balance the 
Budget and the external Budget. I think he would have found it difficult 
to carry those measures through but for the change of Government, 
because he needed the strong backing he now has. 

He has succeeded in restoring the balance of payments. The figures 
for the first two quarters of the year were slightly favourable. The figures 
for the next two quarters are not yet published, but I think it is a fairly 
safe guess that the figures for 1953 as a whole will show a slightly favour- 
able balance of payments. 
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This, of course, had to be achieved by the most drastic methods. ‘It 
was really achieved by Pakistan, saying, “ We will stop buying anything . 
at all from the outside world except defence needs, or the things we want 
for development schemes or those few things we cannot live without." 
All imports were slashed to practically notaing. This created great dis- 
location of trade and resulted in a very difficult position for importers, 
who found their business brought completely to a standstill. Neverthe- 
less, even those importers recognized, and all of us recognize, that nothing © 
but those drastic measures—whatever difficult consequences may have | 
come in their train—could have saved Pakistan from bankruptcy at the 
beginning of 1953. 

Of course, the question everybody is now aging is, "' Will this emer- 
` gency continue for ever? - Are there any. reasonable grounds to expect 
an improvement?” I think there are. "What are the sources from which : 
Pakistan might get some easement in the foreign exchange position ? 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE POSITION 


The first, I think, is an increase in production of cotton textiles for .- 
home consumption; the second is an increase in production. of food; | 
and the third 1s foreign aid, which, whatever its other merits or demerits: i 

will in fact relieve her of the necessity of paving out large. sums of money . 
abroad for her defence needs. | 
.' As regards the textile position, I am quite certain that an improvement 
' ‘is just round the corner. As you, travel round Pakistar. to-day you are ' 
amazed at the places where cotton mills are springing up, the speed with 
which they are built and the efficiency with which they are being run. 
The Industries Department of the Government estimate that by 1955 ` 
they will be self-sufficient in coarse cotton cloth. I do not quite accept 
1955 as the right date—I think I instinctively tend to disbelieve any date 
any.Government puts forward about anything and I would regárd 1956 
as a better bet—but I am satisfied that by 1956, if things g zo on normally, 
. Pakistan will -be able to clothe herself. She is not aiming at making 
. cloth goods, but in coarse cotton cloth she will be-self-suffizient by 1956. _ 

In food, remember that Pakistan has gone through some strange fluctua- 
tions over the food position. We all took it for granted ih 1947 that she 
could feed herself. Two years ago, we discovered that was a wrong 
assumption, but she has made valiant efforts since and food a 
is Increasing: 

Again, I do not quite accept the official at meee: but my own guess — 

is that by 1956 Pakistan ought to be normally self-sufficient. I say - 
“ normally " because neither Pakistan nor India can be self-sufficient in 
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food in a year when the monsoon really fails them. That self-sufficiency 
in food and coarse cotton cloth will mean a tremendous relief from the 
burden of finding foreign exchange to buy necessities. 

To cut a long story short, I share the view of the Pakistan's Finance 
Minister. You cannot look for any spectacular improvement in the 
foreign exchange position, but it is reasonable to expect that within two 
to three years’ time Pakistan's foreign exchange position will have become 
sound. I believe that to be a good estimate and I, personally, am prepared 
to accept it. : 


PAKISTAN'S "DYNAMIC SPIRIT'" 


I spoke a little earlier about the dynamic spirit of Pakistan. There 
is no escaping it at all. If you go to the jute mills or to the great new 
paperworks at Chartrapore or to Dacca to see the rapid expansion there, 
or to Chittagong to observe how after some dilly-dallying they are getting 
down to the business of making Chittagong into something like a port, 
you do realize that there is a determination on the part of the people 
which will not be gainsaid. 

I have travelled about a good deal and nowhere else in | Asia am I 
conscious of quite the same dynamic spirit as in Pakistan. There may 
be a great deal of inefficiency and official stupidity at low levels, but those 
obstacles are overcome by this dynamic impulse. It makes itself felt 
very profoundly indeed. 

I have only one more thing to say about Pakistan and here again I 
say it defensively because, if I do not, I shall be asked about it.. Someone 
will ask, “Is the Pakistan rupee going to be devalued?” Without 
going into reasons, my own guess—I limit it to six months—because 
I never guess anything more than six months ahead—is No. So there is 
no need for any one to rush out and enter into complicated foreign ex- 
change operations while I am speaking. 


SUMMING-UP 
That is my picture of India and Pakistan. Iam afraid it is rather com- 


plicated. Things are indeed getting so complicated that you cannot always 
see the wood for the trees, but I have tried to be as objective as I can and 


I hope that my attempt to put in a fair amount of detail has not spoilt . 


the general effect of the picture. 

I would sum up by saying that in both countries to-day law and order 
on the whole is well maintained; that in both countries there is still 
scope for British business—we are allowed to go on carrying out our day 
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‘to day E TET ina friendly moshes that i in India theze has beeni soie | 
. political deterioration in the sense that in some States the Government 


have not quite got the grip they once had and subversive elements are 


therefore rather becoming more prominert. On . the- economic side 


I would say that India’s short-term outlook is quite good, though long- 


" term prosperity must be a matter for specrlation as long as the great 


- problems of population and unemployment’ Ere unsolved.: 


As far as. Pakistan is concerned, her récord during the past twelve 


months is, on the whole, one of steady improvément. She was in a 
. parlous condition at the end. of the year; she Bas escaped from it now and 


has her foot set on the road that leads to prosperity: . G 
That, sir, is my picture, and I hope you will feel it at least repr esents án 


| 2E to be RSS 
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REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Lord PETHICK LAWRENCE said that when Partition first took place _. 


` there was, of course, very considerable troible with the members of 


one community who lived in the other community. After a while that 
difficulty was controlled to a very great extent and Muslims settled 
down in India and non-Muslims settled down.in Pakistan. To what 
extent was that situation continuing? Had there been in either of the 
two countries some rettogression in that respect? There were, he believed, 
some 40 million Muslims living in India, but the number of non-Muslims 
living in Pakistan was unknown to him. It was particularly with regard 
to Pakistan that he wished to be assured. ' Ead the change of Govern- 


ment made it better for non-Muslims in Pakistan or had the situation 


not altered ? 


Dr. H. S. BATRA, in aae: to the problem of the rapidly increasing. 
population, said that India could not increase the tota! amount of its 
land except by going to war, arid that was-not a principle of her politics. 
India did not covet anybody else's land. The way to maze better use of 
the land available was by spreading the population. Certain development 


. Schemes had come forward which were good az far as they went, but they 


* did not go far enough to solve India's problem. 


The.lecturer had pointed out that the standard of living of "M people 


` of India, far from being improved, which was the aim, would go down. 


' The only alternative was for India, instead of becoming a commodity 
country, to turn to industrialization for the sipply of basic needs—not 
necessarily in competition with foreign count-ies. : England would still 
be the producer and supplier of capital goods. : * e s 
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Mr. Lewis said that one of the questions Sir Percival asked five years 
ago was whether or not the Indian Union was to mean a better integration 
of States or a close and real integration, and it was a question he was 
able to answer favourably a year ago. Was the recent upsurge of 
demands for the redistribution of States on a linguistic basis, largely 
egged on by the formation of Andhra, not likely to lead to less close 
integration or perhaps even dissolution of the Union? 


Sir CHARLES MILES asked for Sir Percival’s opinion of India’s railways, 
so vital to the economy of the country. It was understood that they were 
able to make a profit, but could something be said about the work that 
was going on? . 


Mr. GARVIN asked if the lecturer would say something about the nature 
of the Government of India’s reactions to the suggestion of American 
military aid for Pakistan. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop asked if Sir Percival would say if the quantity of tea 
produced in India could be substantially increased in the near future, in 
view of the rapid increase in the recent prices of tea. 


- Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS replied that he had noted six questions, which 
he would try to answer. . 

Were the Hindus and Muslims inclined to be less happy and settled 
in the country in which they were in a minority? It was very difficult . 
to give a straight answer to that question because the position seemed to 
go in waves. For a long time it would appear that things were settling 
down, and then something would happen. There was, say, a fresh row ' 
about Kashmir, emotion began to surge and there was a rush of refugees 
to cross the frontier. There was indeed a fairly steady trickle the whole 
time. A figure for West Pakistan given recently—one he had no means of 
checking—was that about 750 people a day crossed the border from India 
to Pakistan. The trickle was constant in both directions, and it became 
a big stream when anything very much happened. 

Had there been any change in the position since the new Government 
came into power in Pakistan? The questioner no doubt had in mind the 
more modernistic and less orthodox tendencies of that Government." 
Although such a change would be expected in theory, the speaker had not 
noticed one. 

As regards the separation of Andhra and the possibility that it might 
create fissiporus tendencies in the Union, such a likelihood was great. 
There were other claims for formation into linguistic provinces, and there 
might easily be the beginning of a complete reshuffle. 
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There were, however, two possible approaches to this question. There 
was the approach Mr. Nehru took right from the beginuing, before cir- 
‘cumstances compelled him to surrender over Andhra. Mr..Nehru said 
` that if linguistic provinces were formed, the demand for more and more 
autonomy in those provinces would become irresistible.: The country 
would cease to be a federation and would become some sort of loose 
confederation. On tbe other hand, it was argued that India. was recog- ` 
nized as being too large to be administered as à single unit, since it had 
to be divided into. States, was it-not more logical and rational to have them’ - 
on some basis of homogeneity ? 

The speaker belonged to the former schocl, which regarded the. separa- | 
tion of Andhra and the growing demand for linguistic States with appre- 
hension, and he shared the fear that it migbt in time lead to a NEQUE 
of central control in the Indian Federation. l 

Dr. Batra had suggested spreading the population cut all: over the 
country, and greater industrialization. Both those solutions were, of 
‘course, very much in the minds of the Indian authorities and were in fact 
being tried out. The formér idea was.not quite as easy as it sounded 
because there were vast areas in India not capable of satisfactory irrigatiori 
and not capable of profitable cultivation. One of the ideas behind the | 
great River Valley Schemes was to throw opèn new areas to cultivation. 

- Industrialization as a remedy was so much in the minds of the Govern- 
ment of India that when they: became even more conscious of the un- 
employment problem than they had been previously, they modified their 
Five Year Plan and allocated 175 crores to start subsidiary industries 
to deal with unemployment. But it was not as easy as that. A Govern- 
" ment could not slap down 175 crores and have industries at work all over 

the place. There was a tendency for politicians to over-simplify things - 
and to think that, if there was a plan, the industries would come into 
existence fairly rapidly. Industrialization was part of the cure, but it 
was rather a long-term cure and he did not expect the rapid and magical - 
effects some people were apt to believe in. 

. On the question of the railways, he agreed with Sir Charles Miles that 
a first-class job had been done. The railways were improving rapidly. 
Immediately after the transfer of power they were in the doldrums. There 
"had been dislocation of staff and maintenance had run-down during, the 
war, and climbing back to normal conditions was difficut. But a good 
job was done and the figures for wagon usage and the like were very 
considerably improved in the past twelve months. i 

One or two excellent constructional jobs had been carried out. One 
was the famous Assam Link, which involved bridging rivers which had 
fora long time been declared to be unbridgeable. This was done by a 
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very remarkable Sikh engineer who did an absolutely first-class job. 
The first attempt went wrong in one place because of the unprecedented 
floods of 1949 and one bridge was destroyed. Within six months it was 
mended and the Link was working satisfactorily. 

It was subject to limitations. The factor of transhipment at certain 
rivers was a handicap, but it was a first-class engineering job. It was a 
job which many people had said could not be done, but the Indian railway 
services had done it. 

Sir Percival said he had tried very hard to avoid the question concern- 
ing India's reaction to American aid to Pakistan. He did not think he 
could usefully comment on those reactions, beyond saying that every one 
had read in the newspapers exactly what the reactions were. 

There was no doubt that India was worried about the aid offered to 
Pakistan. Mr. Nehru regarded it as wrong in principle, but, more than 
that, India was afraid because she was still.conscious that the relations 
between her and Pakistan were not altogether happy and therefore she 
was uneasy about anything which involved an increase in the strength 
of Pakistan. He was not going to express a view as to whether America 
should or should not lend aid to Pakistan, or India, or any other country: 
she wished. 

Mr. Hood had asked a question SE the price of tea—which was 
still the cheapest drink in England. Was it possible to increase the 
production of tea in India to deal with the shortage? Sir Percival said 
that if there were in fact a shortage it would be possible to increase pro- 
duction, but there was not a shortage. The stock figures when at their 
lowest next year would be quite satisfactory. There was no physical 
shortage of tea in this country and there was not the slighest chance of 
any such shortage occurring. 


Lord HAILEY, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer and Chair- 
man, said it was usual for one carrying out his task to assure the lecturer 
of the enormous satisfaction the audience felt. There was, however, no 
need for that. Sir Percival spoke to them frequently, and there was no 
one to whom they listened with greater pleasure. They knew they would 
always receive from him something realistic, well balanced and entirely 
up to date. : 

It was often said that the East India Association existed on its memories, 
that they were more interested in the past history of.India. The pleasure 
with which they always listened to Sir Percival was an admirable dis- 
proval of that because he was always topical and up to date. 

Instead of expressing the extraordinary satisfaction of the audience 
with the lecturer, it might be more appropriate to ask the lecturer if he 
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was satisfied with his audience. : In the course of giving his address he 
must have noticed tae rapt attention being given to it. He had also 
received the ‘greatest tribute, perhaps, that any speaker could receive.. 
Instead of a dead silence at the end of his address; he found himself 
obliged to answer a series of very interesting and pointed questions. 

The audience hoped that their lecturer was satisfied with them because: 
they wanted to hear him again. As often as he made journeys to India 
and Pakistan and was willing to speak about his conclusions, they would 
all be waiting to listen and SY would always listen with the greatest. 
pleasure. | 


The Ascent | of Everest 
By WILFRID NOYCE, MA* - 


AT A JOINT MEETING of the Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society 
of Arts and the East India Association on Tuesday, 15th December, 1953, 
Mr. Wilfrid Noyce geve his personal account of the ascent of Everest. ' 
This was the Thomas Holland Memorial -Lecture at which Sir Mariy 
Lindsay, KCIE, CBE, took the Chair. ` 


Mr. Noyce said: -When I was asked to join the Everest Expedition and 
contemplated the scientific qualifications of the others, I found myself 


very much a goose among swans. Fortunately, everybody was extremely 


nice about this. 


When we assembled on 17th November, 1952, the result of the Race i 


-second attempt was not known. Here are some of the party that John 
Hunt had invited to make up our expedition. ' Charles Evaris is a brain. 
surgeon, a job'he fortunately did not have to exercise on the mountain, 
and he was in charge of the parking and stores. Tom Bourdillon is a 
' research scientist and was in'charge of the oxygen. George Band, a. 
geological student, looked after wireless: and meteorolozy, as well as. 
- helping with the food, the least popular task of all. Michael Westmacott, 
.a Statistician who had also been a sapper, ordered our tents and bridging 
apparatus. Gregory is a photographic expert as well as tte director of a 
travel agency, and was in-charge of still photography, while Thomas. 


* A member of the Expedition. PF 
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Stobart looked after the film, Edmund Hillary regards bee-keeping with 
a scientific eye, and the remaining members of the climbing party, George 
Lowe, a school teacher, and Charles Wiley, a Gurkha officer, both had 
a meticulous thoroughness about them which I could only admire. Our 
doctore was Michael Ward, and it must be said at once that the health 
of the party was excellent; although poor Mike was always gently teased 
for his two stock remedies when people were sick high up. The first was 
*go down lower," and the second, if he did give you a pill, was always said 
to be: “try this, it’s no use at all." Besides these men, we had Dr. Griffith 
Pugh, a research physiologist. My impression of him, not altogether 
wrong, was that he would Jurk at the top of the ice fall, and when you 
heaved yourself exhausted out of it would make you jump up and down on 
to a box in order that he might tell you 1n scientific terms that you were 
exhausted. 


| EQUIPMENT OF THE PARTY 


Our expedition added the last block, as it were, to the pyramid of 
experience built up on Everest before. Our equipment and approach 
were an improvement on previous efforts, just as the French would have 
improved on us, had they had the chance in 1954. From 10th December, 
literally thousands of workers were set working on our needs. Our 
wind-proof clothing was of special cotton nylon tested in wind chambers, 
and the tents, Meade, pyramid and dome, were of the same. Our down 
clothing, a notable success, was made for us in France. Climbing into 
it was like enveloping oneself in three eiderdowns. Our staple food, of 
which Pugh was in chief command, was army tinned compo ration, giving 
a good and meaty though faintly monotonous diet. The assault rations 
were a new toy, specially vacuum-packed in boxes containing one-man- 
day. They gave fourteen ounces of sugar, some grape-nuts, some pem- 
mican soup, cheese, biscuits, jam, sweets, lemonade powder, tea and 
coffee or cocoa. The only trouble in practice was that we had too large 
appetites for them. Hence the frequent wireless messages from the 
Lhotse face: “Why are you sending up all this oxygen? We want some 
tins of meat." 

Our wireless was made by Pye and consisted of a receiving set and ' 
walkie-talkie apparatus, invaluable for communicating between camps. 
Of the elaborate medicine chest, Mike Ward was in charge. Our boots 
were of two kinds, a general purpose boot for use up to Advance Base at 
21,200 feet, and a special high altitude boot built for very short duration 
and only to be used above. This looked like an elephant's foot, and to 
put it on had the feel of enveloping the foot in eiderdown. Though 
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inevitably clumsy, it was Edu da wárm, nevér ‘stiffened with cold; 


 and/I never suffered from cold feet. Finally, our oxygen: this also Was" 
of two kinds, an open-circuit! apparatus in which. the air “breathed out 
is lost. . This typé had been used before. .. Also an'experimental set, on`. 
the closed-circuit principle. worked. dut by. Tom Bourdillon and. his father. - . 


— In this thé air breathed out is reconverted’ by. a.soda-lime canister,.so that 


. the climber breathes. pure oxygen: provided all goes well with; the ee $ 


his efliciency is much higher than’ with the. open-circuit. 


t } 
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- The: oaths of November, Decne afd J anuary were ‘spent testing. l | 
equipment, getting it ordered and prepared. by firms, finally. Sorted and. ja 


‘packed. - We all had our jobs. i was in charge of climbing equipment, 


P ropes, ice-axes and the like: also, on the strength of-a three-day course ` 

dn London, I was boot repairer, and I helped Charles Evans over packing’ 
Being a "writer, I also helped John Hunt with the: dispatches.- On‘ 12th .. 

. February. nearly eight tons of baggage, consisting of. five hundred’ oddly: 


> shaped packages, left England with the main party on.the s.s. . Stratheden: | 


. We. arrived at Bombay on the. 28th; ‘and there’ followed. ‘the tirésóme, . 
journey, of which.I was in charge, across India. .Our packáges must be.. - 
trans-shipped three times on to railways of three different - gauges: taken. - 
- by lorry twenty-five miles inside the Nepalese frontier: and finally. swung | | 


a further twenty miles on the hazárdous-lookihg. rope railway, across two 


six-thousand-foot: ridges and down'to Katmandu, the capital of Nepal. GN 
"On 8th March the whole party was assembled. for the first time, Hillary: aims 


and Lowe having joined us from New: Zealand. 


On 26th March we arrived at our first base-camp, near the monastery of m 
` Thyangboche. . This is quite the lóveliest place that. I have ever seen. ` 
Green: grass meadows. are fringéd , by. woods of. pine, silver birch and ` —— 
juniper in which the musk:deer wander freely. The whole is backed by -: ` 


.-the tremendous precipices and. serrated ice. ridges of ‘Everest’s satellites. v 


The lamas of the monastery entertained us to.tea; and with stories of that 
interesting gentleman, the'* yeti?’ or Abominable Snowman. In the 
. winter. these creatures are seen near the monastery, playing i in the snow. PLC MS 
` They, kill yak, which they skin carefully and plant the horns i in the virum Som 


We are all firm believers i in their existerice.. 
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- be fitted. with Rr SIUE Doom E aa co clotting, and 
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plans to be made for the next three weeks. We were still too early for 
Everest, and John Hunt's plan was to spend three weeks acclimatizing on 
the mountains around. Everybody, going high for the first time in the 
season, is liable to suffer from forms of mountain sickness: headaches, 
vomiting, loss of appetite, and panting. With many people this happens 
most acutely between 15,000 and 17,000 feet. By spending three weeks 
getting used to our climbing equipment, ourselves and our Sherpas, we 
should arrive at Base Camp fit and ready for the mountain. We would 
also have all had a spell on oxygen. Some of the Sherpas were to be 
trained in this. These men, the carriers par excellence of Himalayan 
mountaineering, had joined us from Darjeeling and Namche Bazar, 
their home town just short of Thyangboche. Thirty-four of them, under 
the leadership of Tenzing, were equipped to go high. 

The second “ acclimatization period," starting on 10th April and spent 
by most of us in small parties exploring, was given to one party for a 
preliminary look at the icefall of Everest. On 13th April Hillary, Band,- 
Lowe and Westmacott first set foot on the icefall at the head of the main 
Khumbu glacier. Our problems on Everest, are divided into three 
distinct stages. First the icefall, negotiated by Eric Shipton in 1951. 
Up this huge, moving maze we must transport not only ourselves but 
three tons of equipment into the western Cwm of:Everest by the middle 
of May. The Cwm was so named by George Mallory who saw into it 
from the Tibetan border, and must be one of the strangest valleys of the 
world. It is flanked on the right by the immense yellow granite buttresses 
of Nuptse, a ridge several miles long and nowhere lower than 25,000 feet 
which leads to Lhotse, the south peak of Everest, 27,890 feet. On the 
north the Cwm is bounded by the west shoulder of Everest and the 7,000- 
foot precipice rising to the summit itself. When we had reached Advanced 
Base near the head of this valley, our second problem would be the climb 
to the South Col, the 26,000-feet gap between Everest and Lhotse. The 
third problem would be the south-east ridge. 

Hillary’s party found the icefall more intricate than two years previously. 
It is a mass of enormous blocks slowly nosing its way down to the Khumbu 
glacier. A way must be found which is not only climable but which can 
be made safe for laden porters traversing it day after day. By the 19th 
.April, a great piece of work, the party had reached the top of the icefall ' 
and a tentative Camp 3 was established. Camp 2 was on an uncomfortable 
shelf near two large ice towers some half way. A number of days were 
spent making safe the route: I well remember pulling down one serac 
or ice tower, with a rope round it as one pulls down a tree: and chipping 
away at the base of another until it was possible to batter it down, using 
an eight-foot pole as a ram. Besides this large steps were cut, though 
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. all wore ** trampons"' or ice-claws, log bridges and ropes were fixed. It 


was amusing to see how cautiously the Sherpas crawled over these bridges 
to begin with: but later on, their natural gaiety prevailing, they would 
career over them upright, and when one of them-looked like falling in 
he was greeted by roars of laughter from his comrades. 


ESTABLISHING THE, CAMPS 
On the 24th April a regular ferry service started. All tais time and till 


14th May, we were having regular afternoon snowfalls. Parties of some 
eight Sherpas led by a climber (and Tenzing was, of course, counted as 


_ a climber) went up with loads to Camp 2 one afternoon. Next morning 


they would go on to Camp 3, dump their loads and return to Base Camp ` 
that day. Towards the end, Camp 2 became so unpopular because of 
the subterranean noises and the holes that used to appear from nowhere 
outside tent doors, that the Sherpas insisted on abandoning it and doing 
the carry to Camp 3 in one day.. If you rekcon Base Camp at 17,900 
feet, Camp 2 19,600 feet, and Camp 3 20,500 feet, this was no mean effort. - 
Meanwhile another party, consisting at the end of April of Gregory and 
myself with seven Sherpas; stayed at Camp 3 to carry the loads on for the 
three and a half hours’ journey to Advance Base or Camp 4. On 18th 
May the last load came up from Base. Thereafter the whole Expedition 
was self-supporting at Camp 4. | | 


When Gregory and I were staying at Camp 3, it seemed very high. We 


. weré afraid of loss of appetite, sleeplessness and so forth. By the time 


we were all established, at Advance Base 21,200 feet, we were all eating 
like horses and sleeping like the proverbial iogs, with nc real worries : 
of that sort until our very last week. One word about the Cwm itself. 
Shortly above Camp 3 we met the enormous crevasse which stopped 


 Shipton's-party and gave such difficulty to the Swiss last year. Here 


Mike Westmacott's ladder came into action. This was a fine Duralumin 
affair, in five six-foot sections, any number of which could be spannered 
together. We needed three of them here, and though the bridge sagged 


.somewhat it provided a safe and very pleasant crossing. Further on, 
jn the walk up to Camp 4, there were many equally enormous .crevasses, 


requiring long detours. J remember chiefly here the heat of midday. 
I climbed in a cotton shirt, cotton pyjama trousers, and over them wind- . 
proof trousers. Even so, I watched the sweat dripping down my ice- 
axe shaft. At Advance Base it literally was too hot to sit oatside. The 
granite walls of Lhotse and the cliffs of, Everest seemed to deflect every 
ray of the sun down on to the poor climber. 
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TACKLING THE LHOTSE FACE 


The next problem was the Lhotse face, which had already been recon- 
noitred by Charles Evans. Tom Bourdillon, Charles Wylie and Mike 
Ward at the very beginning of May. There were several features about 
this problem. Last May the Swiss underestimated it and tried to climb 
the whole face in one, a rise of 4,000 feet, alongside the rib known as the 
Geneva Spur. In the autumn, more prudently, after. an accident which 
killed one Sherpa, they turned to the glaciated face on the right: more 
broken, it allowed them to place two camps. "From the top they did a 
long traverse to the left, over the top of Geneva Spur and down 300 feet 
to the Col. This route, with some modifications, we followed. For 
the: work of preparing the Lhotse face no oxygen could be spared, and 
on 10th May George Lowe, with the Sherpa Ang Nima, went up to install | 
himself at Camp 6, at 23,000 feet, above the staging Camp 5, 22,000 feet, 
below the, face. -They spent four days cutting steps, fixing ropes, and 
exploring the route on to Camp 7, another 1,000 feet higher. 

On 15th May I joined George at Camp 6, an airy little tent perched 
above a steep ice slope on which hung three hundred feet of rope. Ang 
Nima went down, Edmund Hillary and three Sherpas took up a tent to 
the site of Camp 7, and returned. On the 16th, Camp 7 was to be estab- 
lished. 

It would have been established that day, but for a sleeping pill. These 
artificial aids were used by some of us to great effect, Gregory took one 
every night above 20,000 feet. On the evening of the 15th the wind had 
rsen. Booming over the South Col. it was showering pellets on to the 
little tent, straining and tugging the fabric. We had an uncomfortable 
supper, with the nasty business of climbing out-to chip off snow for the 
pot, unfreezing fingers while one watched a great lump melt to half an 
inch of water, and then climbing out for more. I felt to-morrow to be 
an important day and took my first sleeping pill of the trip. George said, 
“I think IIl have one too," and we each swallowed an innocent looking 
green object. The pill did not affect me and I woke at six to a cloudless 
and windless morning. Unfortunately George felt utterly drugged and 
unable to move. It was not until 10.30 that we started up the slopes 
towards Camp 7, stopping every twenty minutes so that George could ' 
relapse upon his rucksack and go to sleep again. At 12.15 we had made 
only some 400 feet out of a thousand, and George suggested that food 
might wake him. When he actually went to sleep with a sardine in his 
mouth it was clear that the game was up, and after only one more halt 
we turned back for Camp 6. and I spent the SEDE making contact by 
wireless with the camps below. 
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The doctors helpfully told me that hé would.“ sleep it off." Most for- 
tunately he did, and on the 17th woke up bright as a new. pin. ` We reached 
Camp 7, put up *he tent, and after a.rest crossed.the crevasse which 
protects it and climbed some 500 feet above. We were now, at 24,500 
feet, going very slowly and not taking more than five steps at a time before 

- Stopping with head down on the.ice axe. When we returned to camp I 
` found Michael Ward there with: the Sherpas. I had to go down, for 
John planned to have the first loads up with me to the South Col by 


21st May. You see our second problem was not only to reach the Col | 


ourselves, but to get 500 Ib. of oxygen, tents and food to about the height 
of Annapurna, the highest mountain yet climbed. I must go down there- 


Da Tenzing continued on the face. The next two days they- had bitter 
wind and were unable to reach a point much beyond our highest-of the 
17th, before two of them succumbed to a very slight frostbite. 


E CAMP 7 AND MORE PROBLEMS 


On the 20th May, when I reached Camp ql with dohi Sherpas, there ? 


were still 1,500 feet of new ground to the Col. My men had been carrying 
more than they bargained for, and they were verv sorry for themselves. 
Headaches and coughs in every tent. Aspirin was of no avail, and on the 


morning of the 21st I decided on our alternative plan.: I took on my. 


_ for and organize the first carry, while Mike and George, ‘with the Sherpa , ` 


sirdar or chief Sherpa, Anullu by name, with oxygen, leaving the others - 


to acclimatize and .add. strength in numbers to Charles Wylie's party, 
which was to do the carry next day. Both or.us were using oxygen. It. 
. jis difficult to- describe the sensation that oxygen gives. When all the- : 
. "fiddling and clumsiness of putting the equipment on is:past, I can only 
Pune compare it to a metallic breath of new life that makes the world seem good 


again. We-made our way up the remainder of the Lhotse g'acier, missing 
our course twice.and once having to jump over a nasty crevasse, from 
one apparently unsupported ledge to another. Then the traverse, which 
Anullu led in extremely quick time. We had started at 9.30 a.m., to 
, avoid frostbite; by 3 o'clock we were looking down from the top of. the 


Geneva Spur, on to the desolate plateau. which the Swiss said had the . 


` smell.of death about-it. - Everest still beckoned mysteriously into the mist 


_ beyond, and in the centre of the plateau were the pitiful tattered remnants ' 
of the Swiss tents of last year, yellow rags that make the words * conquest 

. of Everest ".seem absurd. ] 

At Camp 7 we received a trémendous welcome, Charles and nine. 


Sherpas had come up, together with Hillary and Tenzing, who came to 


give moral support and to help make the track. So vital was it that-the . 


- 
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loads go up: We were a "anb ou but Cer a. crowd. "The ' 
Expedition was always a little short: of utensils; but: it was here that I. 
act Buy found Charles i-i srape-nuts ç off a i Spanner. : 


| THE FIRST ATTEMPT | 
May 22nd w was a red: oer PE Nó CM than ‘thir teen loads \ were . 
deposited by Charles on the Col, and it :was.a tired but very happy party . 
which reassembled at four -next day. Because of this magnificent lift, ' 
‘Evans and Bourdillon, the two closed-circuit experts, left Camp 4 on the * 
evening of the 22nd. The plan for them was that they should make the: 
attempt: direct from the South Col, since the closed-circuit allowed faster, 
movement and. would: obviate the unpleasant: ridge camp. Having 

l reached the south sünimit, 28,700 feet, they were to go on if the summit. 
| ri ge looked easy. . They Were supported by John Hunt, himself, and two 
Sherpas. On 24th May the party reached the Col and pitched camp in 
aan: that wind which modns ‘perpetually over the highest saddle on 
earth. -One of. the Sherpas was unwell, and his main function was to 
lie in the ténts as a weight and-prevent them being blown away while they 
Were pitched. On the 25th this wind continued and tlie party lay low. 
Bat on the 26th the weather was:good enough for an attempt." Hunt'and ° 
Da Namgyal, the fit Sherpa, went ahead first, as Evans was having trouble, 
with frozén valves on his set: | This more delicate apparatus had more 
that could go wrong with it. However, at about nine, Evans and 
Bourdillon were able to start: steaming.ahead at-a very good speed for ` 
hat height, about 500 feet an hour, they passed. the other.two and went . 
is up the ridge." On reaching: this ridge, Hunt found the little tent used ' . 
by Tenzing and the Swiss guide Raymond Lambert last year, at 27 200 


feet. He and Da Namgyal halted here; trying to' clear.the ice-which . ` 


- tended to block the outlet valve of the open-circuit -set. . Then they pushed’ 
on another 150 feet and left loads of over 40 Ib. for the Ridge ‘Camp. to 
-be set for Hillary and Tenzing, the secorid summit pair. ane turned 
|back, Very tired. 
i Meanwhile the first summit Dus was making ood time up the ridge 
to the south summit. I have:still a piece of paper,-signed by John Hunt, 
which reads: **1 p.m. Tom and Charles seen at South Summit going strong 
for top.; Great excitement here.” “ Here," of course, is the South Col, 
seen from which the South Sümmit masks the sumrnit.... In fact, Evans 
and Bourdillón. had shot their bolt. - They had. performed an amazing 
-| feat climbing such a height in one: :dày: They. stood higher than man 
| had'ever stood before. But the hour “was late; and they: might not have 


enough| oxygen pom to reach we suramit and to return. ‘Moreover, 
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seén from here in a mist that half veiled it, the summit ridge looked very 
formidable. _They retired prudently and reached the Col very tired. I 


was able to judge next day how tired they were, and what an éffort it - i 
—.",had been, when I met them with Mike Ward at Camp 7. Unlike the . 


» open-circuit, which left us an exhilaration lasting on thrcugh the night, 
the closed-circuit leaves a sense of exhaustion. l 


EVEREST CONQUERED 


. „On the 26th the second summit party had reached the South Col also, . 
Hillary and Tenzing were accompanied by Lowe, who brought up Sherpas - 


.. With extra loads for the. Col, Gregory and three picked Sherpas for the 


highest carry. On the 27th this party also was compelled by the wind to 
lie low, and on the 28th, our friend Ang Nima -was the orly fit Sherpa. 
The party set out, carrying loads for the final ridge Canip, up the broad - 
‘snow couloir which leads to the south-east ridge of Everest. They 


. . halted at the ruin of last yeaz's tent, and Tenzing must have had curious 


‘memories of that night when he and Lambert, without sleeping bags 
-- and without cookers, had huddled for warmth and spent their time trying 

to melt snow over a candle for something to drink. At the point where 
: John Hunt had dumped his Icads this second party had to increase theirs. . 
They were carrying 40, 50, and Hillary's case, over 60 Ib. “They went : 
on, first over rock and finally snow. ‘They were determined, to, finda : 
camp site higher than a camp had ever been placed before, at 27,900 feet. ' 
As time went on they became a little desperate. Every ledge looked 


^. level from below, and 45 degrees when one came to it. At last, after 


"2 o'clock, they found one of only some 40 degrees, and the supporting 
party dumped its loads with a sigh and returned. Hillary and Tenzing - 


" dug themselves in, a two-hour job, though ‘even then the tent was at an 


angle,- Hillary sat against the slope trying not to roll on to Tenzing; 
Tenzing lay below, trying not to be rolled on by Hillary. 

They had four hours' sleep on oxygen that night, using the special E 
device whereby a cylinder is connected by tubes to face masks-and a low | 


flow rate of one litre a minute ensures sleep. In the.daytime we-used two. ` 
to four litres as a general rule: They spent the rest of the night, from : - 


what we gathered next.day, making lemonade. Griff Pugh drummed into 
us. that because of the ventilation rate at high altitudes we must drink a 
. lot, six pints a day if possible. This was one way of absorbing our 14. 
ounces of sugar. .Fortunately, Hillary and most of us liked lemonade, | 
with which we até sardines and tiscuits. — . | 
At 6.30 of the 29th they set off. The snow dön below the South Sink 
mit was in an unpleasant and dangerous condition, but they went on in 
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the knówledis that others had doi it E. , At 9 o'clock they reached . 
thei South: Summitt. The day was comparatively- fine and windless, but - 
' even so the| summit ‘ridge. was narrow in the extreme... Great. cornices - 
bert over to| the right and would very soon, if trodden on, bear you down ` 





— - to the Kamgchung glacier, 12, 000 feet below. “On the left was the 7,000 


‘foot precipicé above the Cwm: Fortunately snow was hard and good, | 
and they eee able.to. chip along in. between. At one point Hillary 
`- noticed Tenzing in difficulty, and released him from the ice which had . 
frozen up on the outlet valve.: Thereafter they kepta close watch. Some 
way along they encountered the rock step, which we had studied through 
glasses. It was a 40-foot obstacle, which. would have been impossible 
n thé snow on tlie right had melted away, forming a gap up which. 
it was possible to wriggle. After that they felt that nothing could stop’ 
thbm, but the bumps seemed to succeed interminably, one.ofter the other. | 
It was 11: 30 before one bump revealed. nothing beyond, and they stood 
on the summit of Everest. : 

Hillary took Off his oxygen mask add. felt no ill effects. Tenzing 
= buried a Büddhist offering of food in the snow. and identified places in 
Tibet, while his more. prosaic companion" took photographs down the 
ridges. . After.a quarter of an hour they returned, for Hillary had been 
doing mental arithmetic about their oxygen supply,-and was preoccupied 
^. with an anxiety as to whether they could reach two cylinders left by the 

. others below the South Summit. : | 


t= Kel RETURN. OF THE CONQUERORS 
|: 

| At 12. 50 I was coming up 5 ie Jast ro to-the Geneva Spur. There 
was a shout from behind: I looked up to see two small figures descending, 
for all the world like a party coming oft Snowden at Easter. This time, 
| 
owing to an oversight, I was without oxygen.. No more could I admire 
“the View ; fune steps, and I was gasping over my ice axe: . Besides this, 
I was cártying over 40 1b.; and my Sherpa, Pasang Phutar, 60 ]b., for we 

ad had lto send down two others, But,the pleasure of seeing those 
two descending spurred us on. When we reached. the. Col, George. 
Lowe wa preparing to go up and meet them. He had prepared soup, I. 
followed | with a thermos of tea. We met them on the slopes‘ under the 
- south-east ridge, looking remarkably fresh, as I thought, but not talking 

much asithe oxygen had by now given out.. They descended, not with 
the elastic step. of before, but steadily. - Tenzing and Pasang retired to 
a tiny tent, while we three crowded into a two-man Meade, since the 
ina had blown a hole i in the big Bu à 
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l Td a promise to John Hunt. This was to im two dieeping 
Bos i in the form. of*à T on tke slope. of the Spur, if they had succeeded. : 
If théy had not, my job was to rescue or reinforce. Poor Pasang I.. 
dragged wearily up the slopes, and as there was a wind, we had to lie on. . 
the sleeping bags watching a nasty little cloud playing between us and the . 
camp 5,000 feet below. After tén minutes I gave up, but I am told that d 
there is still a legend in Nepal of the mad Englishman who wanted to 
sleep out in the'snow above the South Col. a » 
. We had the happiest of discussions that night. | We felt that we were. 
` part of a great company of climbers who had accomplished this ascent. . ~ 
We felt too, that we had in no way “conquered” the mountain. We had 
conquered notbing except unruly bits-of ourselves. By the artificial ` 
` means of oxygen, the trustiness of the equipment and the kindness of the.. 
weather after the afternoon snow falls of early May, we had. been allowed . 
to tread a narrow path to a summit, in one month of that year among all - 
the years of time. All these factors we had to thank, and Everest itself 
. for being no enemy, but a friend which had allowed us to do so much. 
. Next day we descended to. Advance Base; where the news was now for 
‘the first time known. But we had still the return through the icefall, 
which the Swiss compared to a Sword of Damocles hanging over them ` 
- while they were in, the Cwm: "Thanks to Mike, Westmacott, who had ` 
lenghtened bridges, cut new steps and in many places altered the route 
completely, the whole party descended- safely; and on Ist June was re- 
assembled at Base Camp, in time to hear parts of the Coronation Service. - 
. On the evening of the 2nd, we were delighted to hear the cultured voice 
' of the B.B.C. announcing that Mount Everest had been climbed by a 
British party. Until then, we had hardly dared to believe it ourselves. 
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Honorary Secretaryship of the a^ » 
` 'East India. Association | 


SIR TRANK Brown, having been advised by an eye specialist that. he should. 
avoid reading and writing, in order to preserve his eyesight, has tendered his 
resignation of the Honorary Secretaryship of the Association, with effect from 
28th February, 1954. The Council at its meeting held ón 2nd February, 1954, 


. . accepted, with deep regret, Sir Frank’s resignation, and placed on record their 


- appreciation of the exceptional services he has rendered to the Association for 
„a period of over a quarter of a century. . They sincerely trust that the resting 
of his eyes will lead, not oniy to the ie preser yanon of, but also to an HOPEOVSIQSHE a" 
in his vision. A 
The Council is glad. to announce ‘that Sir Prin Low, a member ofthe 
. Council, has.agreed to undertake the duties of Honorary Secretary, in succession : 
- to Sir Frank Brown. ` 

Arrangements are FR, made to hold a reception in honour of Sir Frank | 
Brown. The date will be announced nen "o 
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| » East India Association. ` 
| I (INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BURMA). 
IN 1866, eight years after the M of the zove ieni of India by: 
thej Crown, ihe East India Association was formed with the object of - 
“the promotion - of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants 
of. India generally.”: This object was steadfastly pursued | during the . 
ensuing < eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan . 
attained. in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening:.the bonds of friendship and the importance . 
atia understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants 
f the countries formerly comprising the India. Empire—namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore is continu- 
- ing its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the. 
welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have proved: 


. sO helpful i in the past, namely: 


| | 
1. By lectures on current questions affecting. those countries and 


publication of the same. 


2. | By ea opportunities for he free discussion of important 
~ questions eae India, ‘Pakistan, s States. and Burma. 


« 


3. By, promoting ` friendly 'contact wee the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other 


| gatherings. . 


| 
| 

| 

| 4 06 nerally by the nnn of pue aonan regarding 
= the countries named. l | l 


The Association i is Geni non-official in arata and has no 


{connexion with any political party: It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration:of current problems relating to India, Pakistán.. 
| the States, and Burma. ‘It welcomes as members all'those who are 


| interested i in their welfare and pro gress. 


Papers are ead and discus wand the year, acts in the Honig 
| of. August -and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to 
| these meetings. | Pee S ed ok S 
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. Thoughts on the Chinese Question 
-in South-East Asia* 
BN PROFESSOR D. G. 3. HALL 


BEFORE THE ARRIVAL of the European, first and Poem 'as a trader, 
secondly as a missionary, and finally as a ruler, South-East Asia was: 
subjected, to two major external influences, those of India and China. 
From time immemorial, it would seem, the more advanced peoples of 
South-East Asia had commercial relations with -both countries. It. 
. must have been a two-way traffic in both ‘cases, for the peoples, who 
emerge to view, when the light of history is first throwr. on this area, . 
were pre-eminently a water people, possessing great skill in navigation, 
and capable of carrying their language and culture as far as Madagascar 


' .on the opposite side of the Indian Ocean. 


= This point must be stressed, for Indian writers on their part have 
assumed, on the most nebulous evidence, that the comme:cial relations 
in the first instance, and the import of Indian culture, which ultimately 
'resulted from them, in about the first century of the Christian era, are 
to be explained solely in terms ‘of, Indian 'eaterprise. The cultural 
imperialism, which has inspired Indians in récert times to refer proudly 
to South-East Asia as “‘-Greater India," tends to ignore the importance, 
alike of the indigenous Austro-Asiatic culture; end of the relations cul- 
tivated by imperial China with the “ Southern barbarians." 
It is a fact of no little significance that when the earliest ** Hinduized ” 
states—to use, the term in the sense imparted to :t by French and Dutch . 
scholars—emerge, it is from Chinese sources alone that the evidence 
comes. Indian historical sources are completely silent about them. 
Were it not for the Chinese, we should have no reliable data whatever 
` regarding the history of the first great empire in South-East Asia, Funan 
With its centre in the Mekong delta, which cams into existence in the 
first century A.D., and was conquered by the Khnzers in the latter half of. 
the sixth. Even the name, by which it is known to history, is not its 
real one, but the Chinese rendering of the. title, ' Eng of the mountain," 
which its rulers assumed. 
The explanation of this disparity Ha de and Chinese evidence . 


would seem to lie in the fact that whereas Indian contacts with South-:. | 


East Asia; whether commercial or cultural, were entirely devoid of any _ 
political implication, Chinese ones were primarilv political. We learn ` 


* Based on a lecture delivered: by the author to the Sino-British Cultural Association in Londen, 
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of the South-East Asian states from the' pens of Chinese ambassadors 
deputed to them, and the records in the: ‘Dynastic Histories. of the a 
tioh of theirlembassies at the Imperial Court. i 
From the earliest times ‘Chinese relations with these states were those’ 
of a superior dealing with inferiors. -Naturally: those nearest to her, like 
bipes and Nanchao, came under her rule, when and for as long as she 
s strong! enough to hold- them in subjection. "Those further away 
ac seas v her suzerainty by sending frequent embassies, bearing 
. presents of! | typical products of their countries, or taking. musicians and 
dancers.to perform before the emperor. Their rulers also, on coming 
to the throne, sought official recognition of China: Chinese policy was 
to keep them weak; it has been characterized as the policy of ** fragmenta- 
tion.” Strong states could emerge only in periods of Chinese weakness. 
hen this happened, China: would be on the alert to encourage splinter 
ovement? i in them. Thus she had a hand in the break-up of the Khmer 
empire of' Angkor, for it was with her encouragement that bands of 
Ti ais began to infiltrate into the Upper Mekong and the Menam valleys 
and establish independent sawbwaships at its expense: 
| Twice in the. pre-European period did China interfere on a big scale 
in South-East Asia. The first occasion was in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth | century, when: Kublai Khan and his Mongols, having con- 
q uered China, sought to establish some real form of control over the 
outh-East Asian states, and sent punitive expeditions to deal with the 
realeitrat Thus the defiant empire of Pagan. in Burma fell to pieces 
efore a Mongol onslaught in 1287, never to rise again." And although 
the-attempt to form northern and central Burma into two Chinese pro- 
Vinces had to be abandoned, fragmentation. over a long period was 


dertainly achieved, for it was not until the middle of the sixteenth century 


` that Burma was again united under a single monarchy. 
Champa and Vietnatn abandoned for a time their long and bitter 
mn in face of the Mongol threat, and their co-operation resulted in 
crushing defeat for the invaders -in 1285. Cambodia’s defiance— 
J ayavarmian vm actually imprisoned: the Mongol envoys—did not result 
in direct action on the part of Kublai to enforce obdeience. Presumably, 
m Champa: fallen, Cambodia’s turn would have come next. But 
ublai always had too many irons in the fire. And. in Cambodia’s 
case a direct attack was unnecessary, for with his active encouragement 
ithe T‘ai rulers of Suk‘ot‘ai and. Chiengmai were attacking and 
dismembering the Khmer eimpire, and its days were already numbered. 
Kertanagara, the builder of the Indonesian empire of- Singosari based 
lon East J ava, also defied Kublai to the extent of sending back his envoys 


with ‘disfigured faces," whatever that may mean. He was dealt. with 
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by direct action. . A powerful expedition was sent against him in 1292. 


It arrived at Tuban, near modern Surabaya, to find that he had.been ` 
murdered by a rebel leader, who was in, occupation of his throne. 
Kertanagara's designated successor, Crown Prince Vijaya, offered fo be- 
come the loyal vassal of Kublai Khan, and thereby obtained the aid of the 
Mongol armada to defeat the usurper.and.gain the throne. He then ~ 
began a series of surprise attacks on the Mongol forces, when they were 
scattered over the country engaged upon the task of, pacification, and 
mancuvred them into such an unfavourable position that their com- 
mander-in-chief, Admiral Yi-k'o-mu-su, called off the expedition and 
retired homewards, leaving him in control of the situation. Vijaya 
was the founder of the empire of Majapahit, the last great. PIS 


. power in the Hindu tradition. - E 


The effects of this dramatic incident are still a subject of E among 
historians. N. J. Krom, whosé masterly Hindoe-Javaansche Géschiedenis, 
published in 1931, is the standard work on early Indonesian history, 
thought that Java’s power was weakened, but not broken, by Kertanagara’s ` 
death, that Kublai’s expedition completely failed and in fact brought 
Java profit by the continuation of the Singosari-Majapahit liné. .. Recently 
however, Professor C. C. Berg of Leiden has subjected the sources for 
the history: of Indonesia in,the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to a 
Searching . re-examination, and has radically’ reconstructed the whole 
‘story. He sees Kertanagara a3:a statesman, whose great aim was to. 


. ‘unite the whole of Indonesia into a strong.confederation to ward off 


the Mongol threat. His murder and the arrival of Yi-k‘o-mu-su’s |. 
armada caused all the results of his effort to be lost. In the next century - 
Gaja Mada, the famous Majapahit statesman, had to do the work all 
over again, and in no way achieved the results that were within the grasp - 


- of the unfortunate king at the time of his. déath. Here again. then the: 


Chinese policy of fragmentation succeeded. | 

But the Yuan dynasty speedily faded out, and by the end of the- 
fourteenth century the Mings had: begun to assume the task of making 
China the great centre of the-eastern world. ‘The full story of Ming. 
relations with the Maw Shans of northern Burma and the Ava kingdom 
has yet to be written. Better known is that of the wide-spread expeditions - 
“sent out by the Emperor. Yung-lo between 1405 and 1433 ta South- East 
Asia, India and Ceylon, Arabia and East Africa. Most'o? them were 
commanded. by Cheng Ho, the eunuch admiral, whose Muslin secretary, 
Ma Huan, wrote the account of them. E 

But again the effort was not sustained. China retired within herself, 
and. henceforth .contented herse:f with a nominal political suzerainty 
over the Nanyang, or South Country. From Albuquerque's conquest 
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-of Malacca in 1511 onwards the maritime strength which the European 
sea-powers could deploy i in Far Eastern waters, made it quite. impossible 
for China ever again to send out power armadas such as Yi-k’ O-mu-su 
Or "heng Ho had commanded. 
Perhaps the. most important result of this short-lived Ming: interference | 
‘in South-East Asia was the establishment of the independence of the . 
. new ly-founded state: of Malacca under Chinese protection. Within a’ | 
remarkably short time in the first half of the fifteenth centüry Malacca 
had assumed the position once held. by-the old maritime empire of 
Srivijaya based on Palembang in Sumatra. “As the main diffusion centre 
of eee Malacca played the major part in the conversion of Malaya . 
and Indonesia to the faith of the Prophet. | 4 
ince those days, however, China has rarely asserted herself by active : 
a itical intèrference i in South-East Asia.: The most important exception 
o this’ rule ‘was the Ch'ing Dynasty's ill-starred attempt to subdue King 
Heinbyushin of Burma between. 1767 and 1770, which the Burmese. so - 
didastrovsly defeated. But by this.time quite a different sort of invasion 
of! South-East Asia was in progress, arid one. that. in the course of time 
was to give rise to the problems, which now worry the rulers of that area. 
Chinese immigration: into South-East Asia was a substantial movement 
‘under the Ming Dynasty. They, came almost entirely from the south- 
eastern provinces of Kwangtung, Fukien and Kwangsi, and their move- - 
ment seems to have been due to population: pressure. They seeped into 
tlie ports and cities as traders, artisans, gardeners and cultivators. Jan 
Petersen Coen encouraged them to settle at Batavia after its foundation 
in 1619. And in spite of the“ Batavian fury " of 1740, when possibly 
as many as 10,000 Chinese were massacred, their relations with the Dutch 


K were usually good.: By the eighteenth century they had become middle- 


‘men, indispensable alike to the Dutch and the Indonesians.. The Ch'ing 
Dynasty sed various methods to discourage or prevent emigration, but 
the laws issued against it could not be effectively enforced. ` Until the . 
middle of the nineteenth ‘century, however, it was, not a big movement, 
and few Chinese went abroad intending to settle permanently in a far - 
country, away, from thé graves of their ancestors. ' Very few women 
emigrated. 

The men, who did, settle permanently- deco married wives of is 
Country, but tended. to bring up. their: children strictly in the Chinese 

anner. | ‘The Chinese: communities ‘in. foreign parts kept themselves 

sa class apart; and in each town lived in their own separate quarter. 
In Siam and Burma this exclusiveness tended to break down to some extent 
after the first generation, and the descendants of mixed marriages in many 
cases came, to identify EAU. 2 more and more with the country of 
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their birth. But in the Mahommedan lands the religious barrier kept: 
racial exclusiveness alive, and there was practically no assimilation. : 
^. The beginning of what was to become a new era in the history of Chinese » 


immigration may perhaps. be traced to the foundation of Penang by 


Francis Light in 1786. He welcomed Chinese settlers, and’ it was largely 
upon their enterprise and labour that the colony grew and prospered. 
When in 1819 Stamford Rafflés founded Singapore, the: same thing - 


happened. .Right from the start the Chinese formed the majority of | | 


the population, and they have continued to maintain their ascendancy 
down to the present day. The last census, taken in 1947, showed the ` 


Chinese population of the island as. 730,133 out of a total for all races. 


of 940,824: ‘Malays numbered 12,154, " other Malay 'sians " 43,581 

and Indians 68,978. 
The great influx of Chinese into Malaya bean fon about 1850 with 

the development of the tin-mining districts in Perak and Selangor. It is; 


" I suppose, a well-known fact that the establishment ‘of the first’ British 


Residents-at the courts of Malay sultans in 1874 was due to the troubles 
caused by their faction fights. So began a process that wás ultimately 
in 1948 to bring | into existence the present Federation of Malaya. British. 
intervention in the Malay States was dictated mainly by ecor.omic motives: 
to safeguard the commercial interests of the Straits Settlements—Singa- | 
pore, Penang and Malacca—in the states. of the Malayan mainland by 
introducing law and order and modernizing the administration. The 
Chinese had a bigger stake in the’ tin trade than any one else, and the 
economic history of Malaya in the latter. part of the nineteenth century 
is closely bound up with their activities. | 
" Large-scale European enterprise there was still in its infancy at the end' 


. of the century, but with the rapid rise of rubber-planting as a basic 
. industry in the present century, and the introduction of modern methods 


of tin-mining, European investments drew: ahead’ of Chinese. Outside 


tin and rubber, however, the secondary industries, that are becoming so ; 


important to-day, were mainly in Chinese hands when World War 1 
broke out. When that happened, the.Chirese investment in Malaya ' 
was as much as £40 million, eee with approximately. £90-9 million 


‘from European sources. 


+ 
` 


Thus was born the present problemi of Malaya, for the most important 


. result of her spectacular economic development was an immense increase 


-in the immigration | of Chinese and Indian labour. Hence to-day the 


Malay is outnumbered by foreign immigrants, or the descendants of ' 
immigrants, Chinese and Indian;.in his own country, and, as a result 


. of the British protectorate, foreigners dominate its economic life. More- — 


ovér, quite. apart from any other- Consideration, the Malay neither 
142 uds M | 
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cannot even begin to compete with them: |. - | 





possesses, nor has the means or acquiring, othe capital, without which he: 


Jooking at South-East Asia as ‘a whole, it. i$: obvious that, notwith- : 


l sta iding the differences in the ratio’ of Chinese’ to .the total population 


between’ one country and.another, some significant common features : 


are|to be seen. They have been called the Jews of the East, both for 


the! control thay have gained over internàl trade and industry, and also | 


because of the way they have remained-a community apart.. In Indonesia, 
for|instance, 
many do not. even speak. Chinese, but they still remain a separate com- 


y 


the great majority. of the Chinese are Indonesian-born, and ` 


munity. Itiis of course in the- Mahommedan countries, Malaya and 
Indonesia, where inter-marriage is for religious reasons practically . ruled | 


out, that this. aspect of -the problem shows itself most clearly. But it 


Sd even in Buddhist Burma and Thailànd, where there has been much 
i intbr-mairidge and some „assimilation. The reason is largely that the 


Chinese feel their culturé to be superior to those of the peoples of South- 
East Asia, who in their old writings were ‘always classed as “ barbarians.” 


This is a factor of no little importance in the present Malayan situation. 


Until loj. recently few Chinese women came to settle i in South-East. 


Asia. Most Chinese men could: not. afford. to bring their womenfolk 
-with them. i But during the last forty years or thereabouts the immigra- 
tion of Chinese women in increasing numbers has radically changed the 
. nature of the Chinese communities. Thus the lapse of time, which might 
have been expected. in the long run to promote closer ties. between the 
Chinese and the indigenous. peoples, has seen a new factor begin to 
operate strongly.in the opposite direction. ~ . 

nother important general factor has been the political evolution of 
. China herself during the present century. -Before the Chinese Revolution 
off 1911 the“ overseas Chinese ” -of the. Nanyang exerted. a powerful 
influence upon the modernization movement in the homeland. They 
were fervently patriotic, and felt that.only through. modernization would 
their country take her rightful place in the world. The Revolution was a 
triumph: of nationalism, and resulted in an intensification of Chinese 
national sentiment in distant countries, wherever they were settled. 

At the same timé, however, the peoples of South-East Asia were develop- 
ing their own nationalisms to a new degree-of intensity, and what Robert 
Payne lias;too narrowly defined as the “ Revolt of Asia " was in progress. 
What was, really happening was that the. East was passing into à 
Renaissance as important in world history as the.one which marked the 
. changeover from medieval to modern times in Europe. Chinese 


nationalism therefore found itself in sharp conflict with the rising national . 


movements of the: ‘peoples. amorig whom. ane Chinese communities were 
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pes -anid that development plans- "Were being worked out which demofistrated - 
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“settled in i ihe Nadja. ' For, as. ; Victol Purcell puts it d ‘were * ES “holding | E 


. fast to. economic- power ‘and’ at ‘the: same ‘time, creating: a ‘nationalistic. 
: imperium in imperio. © ^ = 


"0 Q CThe.Chinese nationality law ‘of 1929, by adopting the jus, sanguinis; ie 
t under which’ no Chinese can divest. himself of his nationality, no ‘matter | u 
E > where he is born, and. regardless of the nationality laws of other states, 


~ has become’. a- serious stumbling-block in the. way: of the: "integration. f; 
the Chinese i in ‘the. states of South-East Asia. -For if the coctrine of dual” 
'- nationality was. a difficult one for-the new “Republic cf‘ Indonesia to 
. swallow, it was positive anathema to the Málays;. when it. was pius 
to them in the citizenship rules of the famous, White Paper. af March, 1946.. 
It is of course in. Malaya that the-Chinese ‘question. is to. be seen in its 
| most acute fori. . ^ And in saying this I am less concerned with, the emer- - 
-: gency, which has-arisen out of the determined attempt of a minority | of. 
' Chinese ‘Communists to.seize control, than with. the general question’ of ^ 
' the political future: of the Federation. : Before going to Malaya last year, ' 
^I felt -a sénse ‘of Hopelessness. ‘regarding - the.- possibility of a: ‘solution. 


But my visit to the’ country, brief . though T it. was, dispelled, in i quite. * 


irrational mariner, this feeling. : oe ee 
For-one: thing one could not fail to see- the signs eat the’ most retaikablé" 
"Tecovery after the: Japanese invasion. ; Thére-.was nothing to. compare 
with “it in the other ‘countries: I visited, Indonesia, Burma and- Thailand, 
though Thailand is prospering, and: ‘her. peacefulness wes in eae 


conttást.to the state of: emergency elsewhere ‘in. large'areas of South- , ' en 


H 


' East Asia. ` Then one sensed also the high quality of the morale, that. 
` Genera] Templer’s leadership has inspired: But most of all there.was - 
the realization that notable progress was being madé i in. many directions,.. 
a real: faith.i in the future. Par oe oe Pg im X 
' This was: particularly evident i in tlie field of education. i found dined: 
‘tion a leading topic of Controversy in the-Federation. Two: committees; ` 
one on. Malay and the other on Chinese education, had published reports. 
'- containing, some: strongly divergent Views régarding | future policy. They » 
` weré followed by a third; issued by à Special Committee ‘of the Legislative: ` 
Council," which. had drafted" à new, Education: Bill, dno. published its 
report just after my arrival in ‘the country. Ce 
. The: question at issué,was the position’ of the Chin ese ad aai shoal d 


- 


: [=e dn the new system. of national education, which it-wás. proposed to estab- E 


lish. "When i in 1948. the Federation Was created, the declared aim was to’, 


" promote a ‘sense of ‘security and' à common citizenship as a: preparation T 


- for self-government within the British Commonwealth. -Political progress. 
can be ‘achieved | by Malaya ui on the basis of the € co: «operation of the: 
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three main races, Malays, Chinese and Indians, who live so closely 
intermingled there. Hence the greatest object must be to foster a sense 
of unity. And it was felt that while the constitution could lay down the 
legal basis for a common Malayan nationality, it was of the utmost 
importance to frame a system of education, which would promote its 
healthy growth. 

For well over a generation the Chinese schools have inculcated Chinese 
nationalism. Their pupils have been taught to regard another country 
as their real home, in the ultimate resort with greater claims on their 
loyalty than Malaya. The administration on the other hand has always 
been pro-Malay in sentiment, and in framing the nationality law has 
tended to be extremely sensitive to Malay opinion. The original citizen- 
ship proposals, contained in the White Pàper of 1946, caused such an 
outburst of Malay national feeling that they were abandoned, and the 
revised qualifications, which were finally adopted, were far less favourable 
to the Chinese and Indians. Moreover the Federal Constitution of 1948 
charges the High Commissioner with the special responsibility of safe- 
guarding the position of the Malays. 

The facts of the situation, as seen by the Malays, are that the immigrant 
races now outnumber them, possess all the wealth, control all the trade, 
form the majority in all the professions, and have a large say in the 
government without even a vestige of responsibility. Before the war 
the Malays were considered to be one of the least politically minded 
peoples in the world. The Japanese occupation made them acutely 
couscious of their helplessness, and the post-war period has seen the 
birth of a Malay national movement, one noteworthy result of which has 
been the abandonment of their attitude of apathy towards education. 
The Barnes Report on Malay Education, published in 1951, says that to 
the Malay in his present predicament education appears as a last chance: 
" he sees no other present help in his time of trouble." 

The basic recommendation of the Barnes Committee was the rc- 
organization of primary education on a new inter-racial basis, and with 
schools called National Schools. These were to aim at producing 
bilingual pupils, i.e. pupils effectively literate in Malay and English. [t 
pointed out that “in principle" this would mean the end of separate 
racial schools for the several racial communities, and their replacement: 
by a single type of primary school common to all. “ Our scheme,” 
. It comments, ** would be seriously weakened if any large proportion of 
the Chinese, Indian and other non-Malay communities were to provide 
.their-own.primary classes independently of the National School.” And 
‘it goes on to recommend that the system should continue during the 
first two years of post-primary education. 
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. Theappointment of the Barnes:Committee led to a counter-move from 
the Chinese side.. They suspected that the real object of the.administra- 
tion was the elimination of Chinese schools, and the relegation of the 
Chinese language to.an inferior status. "Their agitation resulted in an 
invitation to two educationists, Dr. William P. Fenn, an American, and 
Dr. Wu Teh-yao, a Chinese, to make a study of the Chinese schools in 
the Federation with the object of making “ recommendations that would ` 
lead to a greater contribution by Chinese schools in Malaya to- the goal 
of an independent Malayan nation composed of people ot many races, 
but having a common loyalty." 
` The Federal Government's view of the. Fenn-Wu. Mission's Andion 

. was somewhat different. It announced that the mission would be con- 
cerned with “ (i) bridging the ga» between the present communal system of 
schools and the time when education will be òn a non-corumunal basis 
with English or Malay: as the medium of instruction and other languages 
as optional subjects, dnd (ii) advising on the preparation of textbooks 
for present use with a Malayan as distinct froma Chinese background, 
and content." . This aroused a storm of protest.from the Chinese. To 
them the idea of “ Malayanization " by such means: was intolerable. 
They interpreted the. motive as that of “to make Malay rather than 
Malayan," and pointed out that such a policy would result in. the extinc- 
. tion of. Chinese culture in Malaya. l l 

But the abolition of the Chinese primary schools is, for practical 
reasons, out of the question at present. The demand -for education is 
so great, and the school. population increasing so rapidly, that there is 
the most acute’ shortage alike of buildings and. trained. teachers. Many: 
school buildings house two: schools. One occupies them from 7 a.m. 
until 12.30, and the next follows: on from 12.30 until 6'p.m. The Fenn- 
Wu Mission seems to have had this situation in mind in 1952 when it 
recommended an immediate increase of 100 per cent in the Government 
subsidies to Chinese schools, and a further increase of the same ratio in 1953. 

Its answer to the demand for National Schools was to suggest that the ` 
, Chinese schools should become trilingual, with every pupil: learning 
Malay, English and Chinese. Malay, it argued, should be taught as the 
official language of the country, English as in the nature of a lingua franca, 
‘and Chinese as having important cultural significance. It agreed to the 
establishment of a committee for the revision and preparation of text- 
books for use in Chinese schools, and advocated the foundation of a 
National Institute, ** staffed largely by experts from abroad and attended ` 
by selected Chinese educators." And it went on to ask that the immigra- 
tion laws might. be made flexible enough to allow a limited dd of 
Chinese scholars to enter the county: f 
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The new Education Bill was passed by the Federal Legislative Council 
in November of last year. It was a compromise, though leaning heavily 
on the side of the Barnes Committee's proposals. It establishes a system 
of national primary education, which as soon as possible is to be made 
compulsory for all children from six to twelve years of age. The system 
is to have a “ Malayan orientation " for pupils of all races. There are 
. to be two types of schools. In one the medium of instruction is to be 
English, with Malay taught from the third year. In the other the medium 
is to be Malay, with English taught from the first year. Tamil and 
Chinese are to be taught as optional languages. 

It is quite impossible to say what the effect of this will be on the Chinese 
schools. Many years must elapse before the new system can be put 
fully into effect, and much may happen in the meantime. It is a striking 
fact that far too few Malays are proceeding to higher education. On 
2 October of last year, when I was in Singapore, I read with much interest 
an announcement in the Straits Times that there was a record number 
of Malays in the new entry to the University of Malaya. Their number 
was 16 out of a total of 139 freshmen. The majority were Chinese, 
with Indians holding the second place. And in the Malayan Teachers’ 
Training College, that was established two years ago at Kirkby, near 
Liverpool, there are more Chinese than Malay students. 

Mr. Woodrow Wyatt ina recent book, Southwards from China, suggests 
that we should fix a date, say twenty years hence, when we would hand 
over power to the people of Malaya. I cannot see the Malays in so short 
a time being in a position to hold their own in competition with the 
Chinese. And unless there is someone in the country able to enforce 
decisions, the lot of all communities there will be most unhappy. 

I hold no political views on this subject. I am neither pro-Malay nor 
pro-Chinese. Both, I am sure, have great contributions to make to a 
country, which, although its spectacular rise to importance in world 
affairs is so very recent, is—to put it mildly—capable of retaining its 
position, given wise government and internal stability. But it will 
take time, and unfortunately we live in an age of impatience. Moreover, 
any measures to create a common Malayan patriotism will fail, if adequate 
recognition 1s not given to the cultural requirements of those Chinese 
and Indians, who have genuinely made Malaya their home. 

The real binding force in any patriotism lies in the attraction of a 
homeland. Hence the crux of the question is whether your homeland ts 
truly Malaya, or whether you still in your heart of hearts feel that China 
or India has the final claim on your affection and loyalty. People of 
quite different cultures can live together happily in the same political 
community, provided tbat their loyalty is to a common homeland. 
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But the Chinese heen have indcubiedis been used for the inculcation 


of Chinese nationalism, be it of the Kuo Mia Tang or the Communist 


4 brand, and, quite obviously this kind of activity cannot be permitted. | 
Even ifithey do no more than help to keep alive the sense of separateness, 


the self-imposed’ communal apartheid, that is so strongly-marked in: 


South-East Asia, they will be a force, which those responsible for the- 


development : of a Malayan sentiment cannot tclerate. 


Nevertheless, a way will have to be founc -o satisfy genuine cultural 
néeds,. whether Chinese or Indian. With :heir immense economic 


resources in Malaya, the Chinese could flout any too narrowly national- 
istic, or too rigidly pro-Malay, education system. There .are already 


signs of this in the recent proposal to found an independent Chinese 
university -in Singapore. One small suggestion, that I venture to make 
. with all humility,.is that more British administrators in Malaya should | 
be able to make contacts with the Chinese through the medium of their 


own language. The number at present is far tco small. 

The China of Sun Yat Sen and: Chiang Karshek threatened no one, 
though she kept the flame of nationalism .burn-ng at a high: temperature 
among the Chinese communities in the Nznyang. Now, however, 


with the triumph of Communism in China, and Chinese intervention - 
‘in Korea, the question arises as to. whether these changes will lead to a 


new-.attempt to control the Nanyang, such as characteriz ed “Yuan and 
early Ming policy. - 


Some French soirs have seen the long strcggle between. the indían- 


ized Chams and. the Sinized Vietnamese, which resulted in the extinction 
of the old kingdom of Champa in 1471, as symbolic of the competition 


between Indian. and Chinese culture fo the soul of South-East Asia,.. 


which has gone on for two thousand years. J udging by India’s post-war 


attitude towards South-East Asian affairs, there is much to suggest that 


what. we.are witnessing to-day is a new phase ii a very old struggle. 
But it is perhaps worth pointing out that througaout the whole historical 


period the biggest influence upon the people s of South-East Asia has | 


been neither Indian nor Chinese, nor even fcr that matter Western, 


' but that of their own indigenous cultures.’ Their nationalism has as.. 


much cultural as political content. - And-their recent ponte a 
has immensely strengthened their desire is freedom. 
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EA ji ZR gn. Put Caucasian Saga 
x By D. M. LANG 


FROM PRIMEVAL times, the Caucasus range has reared itself between the 


"m Caspian and the Black Sea, all but blocking the road of peoples surging 


- from the steppes of Russia and Central Asia towards the rich lands of 
Georgia, Media and Mesopotamia. For the civilized world of the 
Ancients, it was a barrier set up by the gods to restrain the horrid swarms 


EEEN Gog and Magog, Scythians and Khazars and other, nameless hordes, 


Behind the shelter of the mountains, however, the struggle for supremacy 
raged intermittently within Transcaucasia itself. For centuries the 
Urartians and then the Achæmenids of Persia sought to subjugate the 


"s Georgian tribes. In the century before Christ, Pompey's legions came 


here in pursuit of Mithradates the Great. In later years, we find 
Byzantium and Sasanian Persia locked in a prolonged and bitter struggle 


- over Armenia and Lazica, which ended in the exhaustion of both empires 


- and thus assisted the triumph of the followers of Muhammad. 

- The Arabs brought Islam to Caucasia, creating a new hybrid civiliza- 
-tion in the wild au/s of Daghestan. In the Middle Ages, the Crusaders 
found in the Christian Georgians valuable allies to harry the rear of the 
Saracens. During the'13th and 14th centuries, the successors of Chinghiz 
Khan vented their mutual enmities in battles up and down the Caspian 
littoral, to give way, after the conqueror Timur Lang, to the clashing 
armies of the Sultan and the Shah. 

The supposedly invincible Nadir Shah, after vanquishing the Grand 
Moghul of India, was rash enough in 1741 to pit his strength against the 
mountaineers of Daghestan. “Iran in ruin” his encampment by the 
Caucasus was dubbed, where Persia’s last empire-building might have 
exhausted itself. 

The advent of Russia heralded a new phase in Caucasian warfare. 
Even the mountain peaks and their hardy denizens could not resist for 
ever the thrust of cold steel, combined with systematic blockade of coast 
and plain. In 1769, General Todtleben had forced his way over the 
Dariel Pass. Ninety years after, Prince Baryatinsky received the surrender 
of Shamil at Gunib. Only five years later, in 1864, the Circassians were“ 
_ finally subdued. Scores of thousands of them migrated to Turkey rather 

: than live under Russian rule. In the Ottoman army, they formed 
uadr ns of irregular cavalry, though their erratic conduct sometimes 
E le them as much of a menace to their own side as to the enemy, 

The immediate victims of Russian conquest were not alone in taking 
$ at Russia's southward penetration. This was but natural, since 
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THE CAMP OF OMAR PASHA AT ZUGDIDI IN MINGRELIA, 1855 


Catherine the Great's favourite Potemkin already conceived the occupa- 
tion of the Caucasian isthmus as but a prelude to the envelopment and 
dismembering of the entire Ottoman Empire in Asia. A cadet branch 
of the Romanovs would sit in Constantinople, while Austria and France 
might be placated with the Balkans and Egypt. Once Russia was 
established in Anatolia, the Persian Gulf and even India might be expected 
to fall like ripe apples into the bear’s mouth. 

This vision did not appeal either to Turkey or to Persia, nor indeed 
to the powers interested in maintaining Near Eastern stability, principally 
France and Britain. From the Russian occupation of Georgia in 1783 
until the Revolution of 1917. the Court of St. Petersburg had to be in 
readiness to defend its Transcaucasian dominions against the 
Muhammadan powers, supported frequently by France or Britain, or 
both combined. Conversely, of course, the Russian armies in Caucasia 
could be used as the spearhead of offensive action in the east to distract 
Turkish attention from more massive Russian operations against the 

* Ottoman possessions in Europe. 

The wars fought between Turkey and Russia on the Caucasian front 
between 1828 and 1917, as well as the Caucasian aftermath of the 1917 
revolution, form the subject of Mr. W. E. D. Allen's latest work, written 
in collaboration with the late and -much regretted Paul Muratoff.* It is 


* CAUCASIAN BATTLEFIELDS: A history of the wars on the Turco-Caucasian border, 1828-1921. By 
W. E. D. Allen and the late Paul Muratoff. pp. xxi, 614. 39 maps. 8 plates. Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. 70s. The illustrations reproduced in this article are taken from the book by courtesy of 
the publishers. 
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designed to complete and continue the late J. F. Baddeley's classic work, 
The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. Baddeley ended with the sub- 
jugation of the Murids of Daghestan, and did not pursue the Russo- 
Turkish conflict in much detail after the campaigns of Paskevich in 
1828—29. The work now under review takes up the story at this point, 
giving an admirable account of the brilliant strategy which culminated 
in the capture of Erzerum in June, 1829. 

No such triumph could be achieved in the depressing circumstances 
of the Crimean War. Kars was taken, however, and the Caucasian 
army gave as gallant an account of itself as the main Russian forces in 
the Crimean peninsula. A Turkish diversion in Mingrelia was brought 
to nothing. 

The war of 1877—78 was marked by a renewal of Russia's offensive action 
against Eastern Anatolia. Kars and Erzerum again fell. More sub- 
stantial successes were forestalled only by the general cease-fire. 

Even more extensive and grim than any of the earlier campaigns were 
the three years of bitter warfare on the Caucasian-Anatolian front from 
1914 to 1917. The authors' narrative here attains a grand epic quality 
with the story of Enver's abortive break-through in the winter of 1914—15. 
The account of the Sarikamish operation is perhaps the best thing in 
the book. The defence of the town involved many picturesque incidents, 





THE FORTRESS OF ERZERUM IN 1877 
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setting up two handily stranded field guns in the main square, and seven 
platoons of Turkistan riflemen being conveniently discovered sitting on 
the station platform. This improvised stand proved the turning point 
in the campaign and the prelude to Enver's complete discomfiture. Later 
the front moved West to coincide more or less with the line up which = 
Xenophon and his Ten Thousand had struggled over two thousand e 
years before. The inhuman conditions of warfare, in which almost as. 
many men lost their lives or their limbs from frost-bite as from enemy 
action, are vividly brought out. Subsequent Russian successes up to the 
1917 revolution, including the diversion in Persia, receive ample treatment. 
Justice is done to the leadership of the Russian Commander-in-Chief, 
Yudenich. An epilogue describes the creation of separate national 
states in Caucasia after 1917, and their eventual suppression by Bolshevik 
infiltration and armed force. 

This is a work on a grand scale. The treatment of detail throughout 
fully corresponds to the conception of the whole. The splendid maps 
and topographical descriptions make a special appeal to both geographer | 
and strategist, professional or amateur alike. One is left with the | 
= impression that but for the intervention of the Western powers, the 13 
Russians might have liquidated the Ottoman Empire in Asia during the —  — 
I9th century, if they had followed up the scheme outlined by Potemkin CORN 
in 1784, namely a thrust through Kurdistan on Diarbekir and Baghdad, - uL. 
combined with the familiar Erzerum line of advance. Luckily for Turkey, —— 1. 
the Imperial Russian General Staff remained hypnotized by the tradition 
of big battalions on the Balkan front, and always tended to treat the 
Caucasus as a side-show.: That they were probably unwise in so doing 
is only one of the lessons that emerge from this successful achievement 
in scholarly collaboration. 


Pakistan's Fish Industry 
By JOHANGIR A. KHAN 


WHILE WEST PAKISTANIS do not have fish as a regular diet and regard it 
as a rare delicacy on the table to be eaten after fastidious cooking, in 
East Pakistan it is different. Compared to 2:5 Ibs. of fish consumed in 
Karachi per head every year, the consumption in Eastern Pakistan is 
estimated at 17 Ibs. per head per annum. 
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The Japanese are the world's most prolific fish eating race with a 
consumption of 94 lbs. per hear per annum. The Englishman comes next 
averaging 40 Ibs. per head while the Dane with 24 Ibs. and German with 
20 lbs. outrival the French, American, and Italian people with 18 lbs., 
15 lbs. and 11 lbs. of fish per head per annum respectively. 


Probably one reason that can be assigned to Pakistan’s low consumption 
figure is that by habit the Pakistani refuses to accept fish as substitute for 
meat. It is not surprising therefore when the Makranis primarily a 
coastal population would rather eat a hoary camel than live on the 
abundant fish reserves around them. "The total production of fish in 
Pakistan is estimated at 1,850,000 tons of which East Pakistan claims 
1,250,000 tons. The bulk of this haul are fresh-water fish: 


In 1951, Karachi’s 59,000 fishermen landed 33,000 tons of fish. Of 
this 20,000 tons were consumed fresh. 12,000 tons were exported. 
The figure does not include the dry unsorted fish locally called Kutchera 
which is exported to India and Ceylon. Formerly there was a large 
market of Karachi fish in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent which is now 
curtailed owing to transport difficulties and: the increased demand from 
the local population. Fresh fish approximating 23,020 tons are caught 
on the Sind and Baluchistan coasts, which, however, are cured at the 
landing places and exported to India, Ceylon, and Burma. Shark’s fins, 
considered a unique delicacy, are exported to Malaya and China. 


The Sind Coast is about 150 miles long, extending from Manora to 
Seer Creek. There is a network of creeks penetrating to a considerable 
distance inland. These creeks were probably mouths of the Indus and 
other rivers, and have been formed by the rivers changing their course 
from time to time. The land is alluvial and consists of a sort of black 
mud. Every year the rivers throw more and more silt and organic 
matter into the sea. On this plankton, or small marine animals, grow, 
providing food for other animals on which fishes feed. 


The Baluchistan (Makran) Coast is about 350 miles long, if one includes 
the coast lying West of Manora also, as it consists of large and small bays 
or Khors. This coast has two important creeks. Sonmiani, the more 
important of the two, is 40 miles in length and at places 10 miles wide; 
its shallow mouth permits the navigation of big boats and launches only” 
at high tide. The other creek, Kalmat Khor, lies between Oramara and 
Pasni, divided into two parts by a sand bar. Fish in Sonmiani Khor are 
practically undisturbed during the monsoons and it can supply a fairly 
large quantity of fish when the sea is closed to fishing. There is a track 
from Sonmiani to Karachi which, with some RE would 
facilitate the overland transponi of fresh fish. 
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Bast Pakistan: has" a: me Coástiirie of 2o 190 ue a is fadented 


- f the. Bay i is-shallow and-the continental: ‘shelf extends. to a: “great: distance: 
^77 The-important fishing centres -are (Cox’s Bazaar, Shunadi; and. "Dubla:.. 
^; Islands" where fishermen. congregate: during the: ishing season, extending - 
ftom’ November to. February. eyery yéar.. The. Bay of Bengali. ‘being: 
L P $5 4 more: or less’ an enclosed sea, ; produces: less fish 3 it quantity, and the quality - 


“is also«not: So ‘good ás'í in. the Arabian: sear peu XÉT ge oe 
. The. Western. ‘Pakistan coast is. rich. in "Ash. "The. e iripoitánt * 
> varieties are: “herrings, - séa-perches - (inclüding . ‘mackerel and’ mom: 
 threadfins; ‘cat:fish, ‘sharks,’ skate, rays, and pese ‘which Tank in, 
“quality With the best available anywhere. ' E 
- Herrings: The, most. -remarkable fish’ of the. herring group. are ‘Locally: 


‘known’ as ‘Palla.- Of these thé “sea-palla” remains in the sea — 
.-the year. and does not ascend the - rivers fot: Créeding.: -Iris found. in. 


. important: member: of this group. is the- ‘river-palia’’ ? or the Indian shad” 
_ Which: ‘starts-its ascent cup: the fiver. for: breeding as éarly as: March; aud 
“ continues its. onward j journey till July ‘after waich it descends and returns." 
fo the-sea: It is caught i in large numbers i in the Indus as far as Sukkur.“ 

‘Sardines. appear ‘in large numbers: in’ the months of September’ and 
pontine till. ‘December but later on the number.’ decreases ‘gradually. On. 
< the: Sind: coast but they à are. found i in. fairly = nw on the Makrai- 


“coast: throughout: thes year. DUME S 
.Cat-fish: ate common. u ‘thé: fishing: season eptember to May) 

. aud to lesser extent in othér months; 2 7 oui AE A 
- Sea:Perches form’ the most ‘important ‘group of oie a P 


Mackerel. and funny. are. important food-fishss, - -They are S gainght by 
/. drift nets: and-to a lesser. extent on - ‘hook. and ‘ine, live ‘bait’ béing used. -~ 
: "Threadfin: is Found: in: fairly large. ‘Giants i in “Match: and. April off the: 
` delta of tlie Indus. river. .- ^ E ad 

Other: less . important food-fishes aré nsum. nd Soles E Boi? 


E - mulleis z and. bhamibor, or lády-fish, are caught mostly in the creeks. duri ine. 
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` the’ monsoons when thé sea is closed to fishing. Rl ee 

Skate. and rays are: of differént Varieties: . The large d is. seldom. 
aught bythe: fishermen. . The head of ‘orie, caught at Ormara, measüred-- 
+8 feet across: "The, whale-shark, "which ‘is the: largest fish. of this: group; . 


EC also: found. in’ these: ‘waters Occasionally, - Recently, ‘three of these” T i E 


monster fish were caught by. Pakistani fishermien -. "E E 
- Other. products of. the ‘sea on the coast t of. Pakistan, ate peati and edible 
oysters, ‘Sponges, pun and lobsters.” ane eee Me eee 


oe “owing. to. the présence of the’ ‘large delta of Ganges and’ Bráhrüputrá: fivers; M 
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abundance ii> April dnd . May, .the> season locally . known as '*Chetta;", A 
inside ‘the: ‘bays where. it most probably shoals for breeding.” Another B UO 


East Pakistan has immense resóurces of freshwater or inland fisheries. 
The estuary area is very rich in fish and very large quantities are caught. 
The main food-fishes are carp. In the estuary area many varieties are 
present. The shad, or hilsa, the famous fish of this region ascends 
the rivers in large numbers for breeding. It is consumed fresh or lightly 
salted and sun-dried—this is considered to be a delicacy and.is in great 
demand in the hill tracts and the Calcutta market. The bhils of Sylhet 
yield a large quantity of fish but owing to transport difficulties a great 
deal is dried and exported. Other sources of supply are the tanks and 
ponds, people in this area are fish-rminded, every one who owns a tank, 
cultures his own fish. Small fry are sold in the market, for stocking these 
tanks; fish culture is quite extensive. The department also supplies 
small fish to the fish culturists. l 

The province next in importance to East Bengal is Sind with the river 
Indus, Manchar Lake, an expanse of water 20 sq. miles when full. Other 
dhands exist in the Thatta district and other parts of the Province. 
During the floods fish is available in. fairly large quantities but owing to 
lack of organization there is a lot of. wastage. Sind alone, if properly 
organized, can feed all the other Provinces of West Pakistan 

Punjab has got limited resources in the form of rivers but the nature 
of the country and the presence of canals for irrigation and the necessity 
of land for cultivation have been responsible for draining out and acquir- 
ing all tanks, excepting a very few for agricultural purposes. However, 
the department of fisheries in that Province has been doing very good 
Work on fish culture and popularizing fish. 

There are 39,000 fishermen on the Sind Coast and 20,000 on the 
Baluchistan Coast.. The fishermen are sturdy, honest, and hospitable 
sea-folk. With the.spread of education and some training in fisheries 
and allied subjects such as elementary navigation, meteorology, process- 
ing, boat maintenance, transportation, and marketing, the fishing com- 
munity will become 4d valuable national asset. It can be a source of 
recruitment to the Royal Pakistan Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

In East Pakistan the boats are not so good, consequently these cannot 
go far out to sea. In the rivers too the boats are hampered by different 
factors and are very slow in movement. Great improvement is needed 
to increase their efficiency. The fishermen are poor and illiterate. It ise 
essential to organize them so that their economic condition may become 
better. A fishermen Co-operative Society exists in Karachi and there 
are many such Societies in East Pakistan also. It is under the active 
consideration of the Government to extend to themall possibleeducational, 
medical and monetary and other facilities so that they may stand on their 
own feet and prove a real asset to Pakistan. 
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C TEEN VISITOR Who olei m a ies days: aniong t us T A Become impressed. | 
— by the- ‘vestiges of divers: civilizations ‘which: have succeeded- -one another. 
“in Egypt. from the. majestic, and: ‘glorious’ pháraonic. period, saat 
c by the: magnificent. temples, of: Upper-Egypt to the less. X MR periode ` 
of the Arabs which Cairo City recalls so charmingly. . 


Yet.:side. by side with these, stately. witnesses of a magic past, ii 
the. land | ‘of. contrasts and renovations offers another captivating. aspect: D 


the aspect of a nation in. full bloom striving t by “sheer patriotism to accom- SU 


|. plish. major achievements.i in every: field of qd áctivity and thus contribüte. l 
her’ sharé - in’ the ‘advancement’ of -niankind;. Contemporary. Egyptian. 


"life is. an ‘eloquent manifestation of the re-awakenirig of a people, "whose: 4 


pad has iemained unimpaired. throughout. centüries of foréign. domina MAE 1 : 


“tion. - It is probably this:living page'of its history which’ i is most arresting. . 
* The. rapid. improvements made notably. in. the cultural and- economic; 
domains, since 1922, when. Egypt regained: hef indépendénce; ate Tecorded. 


An ‘our universities, our hospitals and our factories. =- ^: ee 


4 For: my: part I jntend ‘to. "underline what E consider to: be he. ‘most i, DE 


"brilliant? progress: in: the last: 25 years: ‘woman’ S emancipation, which < 
px : completely’, overhauled. ‘her customs and- social, life. ` Nothing great or: 
. durable: can be: aécomiplished.. inthe world. "without the. co-operation. of” 
woman, | man’ S:: natural. associate. - Already . the ancient: ‘Egyptians. had: 
He S this ‘essential truth: when: full. citizenship was. granted to- “her; ~. 
* placing her. on an. equal footing with. her’ mats.:' We can now understand - 
“why after ‘so “many centuries, their civilization retains: this freshness. "and. 
this high: degree, of- refinement which no - -othér. civilization: ‘has ‘equalled: 
^, Woman will enjoy ‘this privileged. treatment, unique in the Ancient World;- 


LS 


as a. queen, a- middle-class wife, or. Countrywoman, all along the: teign’ E 


of royal: dynasties. © But. no:soonerdoes the ‘country: fall under foreign 


domination than she loses all: prestige; becoming. for centuries the ignorants, ` on 


: *eloistered creature of the: household... 


Only afew. exceptioris pierce the. gloom of this urisettled pétiod: Quei" e * 


--Shagaret' el Dor, ‘the ‘victorious’ Sultana; Setel Molk, thé- Prophet Sx 
` : granddaüghter . and. the; héroihes: ‘of: the, Muslim epoch. ` a hen- a: ‘most. 


oo complete silence cloaks: the stern cloister of the: harem.". - By shackling.-’ 


man's: liberties, the enslavement of ‘the: Egyptian. people had: for. a con-- 
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advent of Mohamed Aly that the Egyptian nation is roused up to action. 
Thanks to the impetus given by him and to the liberal policy followed by 
Ismail, a new era of science, progress and liberty unfolds itself before 
Egypt.; Women as well as men will reap the fruit of emancipation and 
soon they step out into broad daylight. 

One of them Tshesmi Afet founded in 1876 the Sania School, the 
first primary school created in Egypt for girls. Later Princess Fatma 
Ismail donated her personal jewels and 660 feddans (acres) of farmland 
to the Egyptian University. Women writers distinguished themselves, 
such as Aisha Teymour, a talented poetess, and Zeinab Fawaz. 

Still the majority of women remained in a state of inferiority, the out- 
come of centuries of ignorance and despotism. Eminent reformers 
who understood the beneficial part which women could play in the awaken- . 
ing of their country launched an energetic campaign for her emancipation. 
Kassem Bey Amin, the most celebrated among them, published in 1896 
two pamphlets asking for the restoration of her rights. All of us know, 
I am sure, that dogmatically, the Egyptian woman enjoys almost the 
same status as man. 

Long before modern legislations, Islam had conferred upon woman, 
14 centuries ago, complete liberty in the management of her own goods. 
She can, in fact, sell, buy, mortgage and bequeath without her husband’s 
approval, even without his knowledge. But if the law was on her side, 
her ignorance, on one hand and social customs on the other, crippled 
her prerogatives. It was this absurd situation which Egyptian sociologists 
wanted to stop, considering with reason that Egypt’s evolution would be 
greatly hampered without this new factor. Those sincere patriots fostered 
the Feminist Movement. At the time two women were conspicuous for 
this understanding of the important part their sisters could play in the 
shaping of society. One Princess Nazli Fazil, equally attractive and 
enlightened, was the first oriental lady to open her salon to the elite of 
the age; the other, Maleka Hefni Nassif, known under the borrowed name 
of ““ Bahsat el Badia " tabled before the National Congress of 1910 the 
first worded claims of the women. A little earlier; 1908 was a memorable 
year of action. Frightened by the appalling death-rate of babies reached 
in 1907, some ladies of the aristocracy founded, under the initiative of 
Princess Ain el Hayat, the first benevolent establishment for women: the 
Mohamed Aly clinic. 

Henceforth women will no longer act singly but collectively. But 
it was the 1919 revolution which definitely released the Egyptian women 
from the fetters of the past. Their ardent patriotism brings them to 
mount on the political platform. Stunned but marvelled, public opinion 
greeted this effective participation of woman in public affairs with 
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: As &- ‘result ‘of this: campaign. gil are ‘not. ewed Td > ano before 3 S i. | 


the age: of 16 and 2 an evér-growihg number: of them i isadmitted in govéern-:: 
_ ment. schools, ò B: Figures to hand*bear- testimony: to the thirst-for: know-:- 

' ledge: of: ‘our people : as well as for the: éarnest desiré: of our statesmen tor 

. promote. the. spréad of leatning:: “In 1922; the ‘year preceding the: pro- 
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= and. primary government, schools: was 22. 890. - The: amber | rose to: 
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“a wait for the day. wher future. Parliaments, wil see thé first ‘batch’ of lady - ev 


390,714 in 1948; viz a tenfold'i increase. . - In-1930 they began: to be admitted ‘ 
in. Our universities. : From T 05T ám 1947. their: number rosg 19 oP 352, ie. : i 
~ 300 more. stüdents ‘iti a. Single * year. . Thé immediate’ consequence. of this ` 
- fow-of. ‘ubiversity . graduates has been à. gréater ‘contribution: to public.” 
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Shas’ been formed: under. the -střess of circumstances. With. the- technical"; 
- free tüition given in ‘government and frée schools, these crafiswornen- ‘may: 
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Malaya 
THE R.I.D.A. STORY 


THE IDEA of setting up a Rural and Industrial Development Authority 
was thought of in 1948 by Dato Sir Onn bin Ja'afar, the present Member 
for Home Affairs in the Government of the Federation of Malaya and’ 
discussed with the Jate Sir Henry Gurney, who was then the High Com- 
missioner. Subsequently, Dato Sir Onn visited Ceylon and took note 
of what had been done there in regard to rural development and on his 
return, proposals were formulated, which were later consolidated in a 
Federal Council Paper known as Council Paper No. 10 of 1951 and that 
. very briefly is the background to the beginning of R.1.D.A. as it is known 
throughout Malaya. 

The Headquarters of,the Rural and Industrial Development Authority 
is in Kuala Lumpur where the Chairman of the Authority who, at the 
moment, happens to be the Member for Home Affairs, has for his staff 
a Deputy Chairman, a Secretary and Executive Officer, an Accountant, 
an Economist and an Engineer who has been provided by the good offices 
of the Australian Government under the Colombo Plan, and an office 
staff. In addition, visiting experts such as Mr. Ghulam Haider of the 
International Labour Organization, who is at present surveying arts and 
crafts for the Authority throughout the Federation of Malaya, are based 
on Kuala Lumpur. 

The Authority decentralizes its administration and. finance to the 
greatest possible extent believing that true development comes from below 
upwards and not by direction from the centre. So, in each State and 
Settlement there is a State or Settlement Development Board whose 
members are appointed by the State or Settlement Government and whose 
Secretary is the State or Settlement Development Officer. He is appointed 
by R.I.D.A. but acts as a State or Settlement Government Officer. 

Under this officer there are Assistant Rural Development Officers who 
live amongst the people and whose work is to explain to them the methods 
by which R.L.D.A. works and who form one of the most important links 
in the R.I.D.A. chain. These men are charged. with stimulating the social- 
and economic life of the people in their area and they must not only 
encourage new projects and schemes, but also they must train the people 
or arrange for their training in new skills. They must help in organizing 
communal efforts, whether they are such things as the building of a road 
or the selecting of local boys for training in Accountancy and in addition 
they act as Secretaries to the District and Village Development Boards, 
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which are. Boards subsidiary to the State A acs Board and have 
- smaller financial powers. | 

Thus, requests and recommendations come from the lowest level ind l 
as far as possible are dealt with in the State or Settlement in which they 
originate, thereby giving the rural population a definite voice in their - 
own affairs and power to spend money on.what they consider to be | 
necessary for the good of their area. This also ties in with the training 
they are receiving from other sources in Civics and local government. 

In 1951 and 1952 a total of $10,000 was provided by the Federal 
Government and.fully allocated. In 1953 five million dollars was voted, 
. but the increase in the Authority's work was so great that this sum was 
. fully allocated by May and a further sum f $7,000,000 was provided. 
= These funds are used in several different ways. `A part is used to pay © 
for the salaries and other expenses of the staff and a part is used in what . 
are known as schemes which are outright: grants for the construction of 
such things as roads, brid ges, water supplies, etc. . A third part is used on 
projects. These are loans given at a low rate of interest on which capital 
and interest must. be repaid over a period of years. The usual period 
of repayment is five years and the rates of interest at present are 3 per 
cent to an individual, if he pays back his loan under one year, 4 per cent . 
to a Co- -operative Society and 6 per cent to an individual who pays back | 
his loan over a period of more than one year. These projects involve the -` 
use of a revolving fund, i.e. they are all financed from the fund and capital 
and interest from the loans return to that furd and the money MAS pro- 
vided can be used again for fresh loans. . 

How a scheme works can be seen from wha: is happening on aani É 
Island which is off-the West Coast of the Statz of Kedah in the North of ` ` 
Malaya. The people there were determined tc improve their road system, 
which consisted of some rough tracks and a.very small length of metalled 
road. © Owing to prior commitments, the Public Works Department were. 
unable to include the improvement of these roads and tracks in their 
schedule and the people asked the State Development Board in Kedah 
‘af it could assist.. The matter was investigated by the State. Development . 

Officer and the State Development Board recommended a grant of 
$91,690 for the construction of roads on Langkawi Island. | 

The Authority decided to lend the money required basec on the fact ` 
that the péople had guaranteed to do the work themselves with assistance 
of a technical nature from R.I.D.A., and now the construction of those 
roads is going ahead very well. The roads are not intended to be first 
class but are sufficient for the traffic of the people on the Island and some 
20 miles of them are being constructed of laterite and are twelve feet wide, 
properly aligned, graded and rolled. 
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As a result it has become much easier for the people in the area to 
bring their produce to market, to communicate with one another and in 
general life has become pleasanter because they helped R.1.p.A. to help 
themselves, That money is-not coming back to R.LD.4. as money but 
the roads are there as permanent expressions of the people's requirements. 

As an example of a project, there is the type of loan which R.I.D.A. 
has made to Co-operative Banking Unions in the North of Malaya whose 
main purpose is to provide funds for the Co-operative PONELE in the 
padi growing areas of Kedah and Perlis. - 

One of the most sought after and successful of the tae schemes 
indusurated by the Authority is that in Commercial training. Too many 
small businessmen in the rural and industrial areas of Malaya have very 
little knowledge of the elements of business, in that they cannot keep a 
Cash Book or they have no idea of buying and selling to provide a margin 
of profit and it 1s in order to improve such situations that commercial 
training courses have been inaugurated and will play an even greater 
part in the work of the Authority than they do at present. 

Training does not apply only to men but has been taken up with 
enthusiasm by the women of the rural areas and work has started on the 
planning of one large training centre for them in Kuala Lumpur. Train- 
ing for women so far has been given in the College of Agriculture, 
Serdang and in smaller establishments in other parts of the Federation 
through the good offices of the. departments concerned. The training 
is entirely practical and covers domestic science, hygiene and child welfare, 
agriculture and animal husbandry as it affects the people in the rural 
areas of the Federation. 

Three other training centres are also to be constructed, one in Kuala 
Lumpur for men and one in the North and one in the South of Malaya, 
which will be able to provide training for both men and women; the 
intention being that the one in the North will concentrate mostly on 
training in matters which affect people specifically in the North, which is 
predominantly a padi area and the training centre in the south will deal 
more particularly with matters connected with rubber and other agri- 
cultural and economic matters peculiar to the South of Malaya. The 
two training centres in Kuala Lumpur will give general training and will 
also provide hostel accommodation for men and women training at other ° 
centres in and around Kuala Lumpur. 

Although the Authority has only been operating since 1951 the results 
have been most encouraging and more and more people are coming 
forward to learn a skill which will improve their economic, and social life. 
At the same time District and Village Development Boards are learning 
how to run their own affairs and to use themoney which is granted to them, 
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s : wisely; ~ A question’ has. now, arisen as ‘to how’ ghee Boards will fit in 
. with. the "Local: Councils „Which are being: ‘Erepared . for sellsovermment - 
and it is- probable they, will continue‘ to. exist in.a. modified: form and they: 
^ may, in fáct, be- empowered to loan 4 inoney to Local. Councils" cz 
~ The Authority was recently. incorporated bya Resolution. of the Federal’ 
BÉ Legislative Council and:this incorporation: "Will come into’ effect from the- 
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` such. E ‘project. as the.Kuala Trengganu: Dockyard which will éventually ` RM 
"Gost: in:the region: of $2, 000,000 will becomz 2. separate corporation * 88:57 


- s00n-ds it is practicable. - This Dockyard has been designed to. provide `+- : 
^ . training in ship building and cari take four- craft’ on slips:and more, along: .” 

side the ‘wharf. Three of the slips will take véssels | up to 75 feet i in length 

and itis hoped-that ;the largest slip - will: take: Xessels of up to. 500  tons,^- 
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LONDON CENTRE FOR MALAYAN STUDENTS 


Malaya Hall, in Bryanston Square, London, serves as a centre for Malayan 
students training in Great Britain, Here, there are no artificial friendships, but the 
real thing which is fostered through the sharing of interests and activities. Questions 
of race never arise. Only in such surroundings can the seeds of friendship, co-opera- 
tion, and understanding be sown. 
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-Nishijin Silk Broca | 


THE FAMOUS Nishijin silk brocades of Kyoto date back some 1,700 years 


. to the latter part of the 3rd Century. It was at this time that a Chinese 


Emperor presented the then reigning Emperor Ojin of Japan with a fine 
Chinese silk brocade, known as Kara-Nishiki. 
This was followed some 150 years later by the visit here from present 


-Korea of a group of expert weavers. These craftsmen called Kurehatori 


and Ayahatori taught the Japanese the art of making looms and Mon-ori - 
(fine brocade) weaving. Naturally skilful of hands and quick at learning, 
the Japanese soon mastered the art of brocade weaving to such a degree - 


that they were acclaimed as fine works of art even by. the Chinese and 
Koreans themselves, originators of the art. 

During the reign of Emperor Kotoku (middle 7th Century), the 
Oribe-no-Tsukasa (Royal Weaving Department) of the Imperial Court 
founded the Royal Fabrics Mill in Nara Prefecture, which specialized 


in weaving textiles for the use of the Emperor and Court functions. 
The mill itself and craftsmen were protected by the Imperial Court. 


When the capital of Japan was transferred from Nara to Kyoto in the 
latter part of the 8th Century, the royal mill was also moved to the new 
capital, and the craftsmen formed a special village nearby. This was 
the beginning. of the Japanese high quality silk fabrics known to-day as 
-the Mon-ori and Shina-Kando (stripe and fancy stripe). 

To-day, many fine fabrics are produced in various parts of the country, 


B . but it would not be an. overstatement to say that the finest and the most 


i 
3 


unique Mon-ori is turned out in Nishijin, Bou. now famous the world 
over as Nishijin-Ori. — 

The word Nishijin actually means * Westara Camp,” a position occupied 
by the Yamana army during the war between the Hosokawa and the 
-Yamana factions which started in 1467 and continued for 11 years. And 
it was here that the 31 families of the Royal Fabrics Mill continued their 
work. The area became to be known as Nishijin and the brocades 
produced here as Nishijin-Ori. 


However, by early Meiji Era (middle 19th Century), all discontinued | 


the art until only one group remained—the Suminoe Miyako Mill, the 


"present Suminoe Textile Co., Ltd., now the greatest carpet, moquette and 


. upholstery maker in Japan. It was fortunate for Japan that this solitary 


mill remained to hand down to posterity the great art of Nishijin brocade 
weaving. 


The tradition of ordering brocades for use of the Emperor, the Empress | 


and the Imperial Families still exists, and this Suminoe Miyako Mill 
continues to supply the needs of the Imperial Families. 
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REVIEWS 


SOVIET EMPIRE: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism, by Si& OLAF CAROE, KCSI, KCIE. 
pp. vii, 300 with four maps. i 


This is a valuable and very useful book. In some respects it is a supplement to Sir Olaf's 
* Wells of Power" in which he sought to survey the post war problems of Southern Asia 
and the Middle East under the dual impacts of petroleum industrialism and Soviet Communism. 
But while Sir Olaf now seeks to apply his mellow experience in Asian affairs and his balanced 
philosophy to the problems of Inner Asia, the book he presents is more factual than its pre- 
decessor. Indeed, for those who wish to understand the obscure and intricate course of 
events on both sides of the Hindu Kush since the first world war, '* Soviet Empire " may well 
be treated as the complement to Fraser-Tytler's "Afghanistan.""! 

While the present generation has witnessed the progressive withdrawal of the western 
powers from responsibilities in southern Asia and the renaissance of various Asian com- 
munities, history has taken a different course in Asia north of the great mountain barrier, 
where—until the middle of the 19th century—the ancient civilization of Islam in the two 
Turkistans, and the neighbouring Buddhist civilizations in Tibet and Mongolia remained 
in conservative isolation relatively untouched by the political and cultural influences of the 
west. Inacentury, the Russians have advanced from a line running from the northern shores 
of the Caspian past the Aral Sea to Lake Balkash on a broad front southward as far as the 
Kopet Dagh, the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs—the mountain frontier of the world of south 
Asia. Atthe same time Russian influence has been extended to Sinkiang and outer Mongolia, 
ancient dependencies of China. Within the memory of men now living, some of the most 
famous strongholds of Islam have been occupied, their culture virtually extinguished, and 
the ancient faith outlawed and suppressed (Tashkent 1865; Samarcand, 1868; Khiva, 1873; 
Kokand, 1875-6; Merv, 1884; Bukhara, 1920). Among the Moslem and Turkish-speaking 
peoples occupying an area which is, with the southern Urals and the Kazak steppe, as large 
as Europe, the more scattered and less developed peoples suffered first and worst. For 
unlike the western maritime powers who came to southern Asia as administrators and 
commercial capitalists, the Russians came as colonizers. Particularly during the Revolution- 
ary period, the most formidable enemies of the Bashkirs and the Kazaks were the Russian 
and Ukrainian peasantry who wanted the land of the Moslem dwellers in the Urals and the 
steppe and took it. During the Tsarist period the process had been one of slow infiltration. 
With the establishment of the Soviets, the immigration of Great Russians and Ukrainians 
became a flood. The Bashkirs, who could still fight stubbornly in 1920, have been immersed, 
the Kazaks have been decimated to the extent that they now form less than half the population 
of the so-called Republic of Kazakstan. The survivors ousted out of their lands and grazing 
grounds have been driven to work as forced labour in the new Soviet industrial plants at 
Karaganda and elsewhere. At the same time, with industrialization, Russian penetration 
of the Farghana valley has been accelerated. The Turkish population, for centuries closely 
settled on a small-holding economy, has been corralled into collective farms and cotton mills 
where they constitute a sort of helot class of the dominant Russian proletariat. 

Sir Olaf wrties with commendable objectivity. Indeed, he is clearly in the tradition of Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee and Mr. Christopher Dawson. Sir Olaf has had access to the wide range 
of Soviet materials which anonymous industry has made available to students in this country. 
At the same time he has made full use of the important Turkish sources on the contemporary 
history of Turkistan. The most valuable of these sources is the History of Turkistan (Türkili 
Tarihi) of Zeki Velidi Togan. A leading Turcologist and Orientalist, at present living in 
Istanbul,C) Professor Togan was one of the leaders of the Bashkir movement in 1918-20, 
and later took part, with Enver Pasha, in the organization of the widespread Basmachi revolt 
in Turkistan. Togan's book is one which should be made available in all Asian languages 
since it is of cardinal importance for the study of the Soviet impact on Asian peoples. 

Not the least valuable of Sir Olaf's chapters is his account of the participation of the Turks 
of Soviet Asia in the German resistance to the advance of the Red Army into eastern Europe. 
Nearly 200,000 prisoners of war or deserters from the Red Army of Turkish origin served in 
German units. Of these, some 40,000 were combatant troops. It was a misguided and fatal 
gesture of a despairing people, but it was also a measure of tbe resistance to Soviet Com- 
munism of a generation which had grown to manhood in, and had repudiated, the Red 


paradise. 
W. E. D. ALLEN 


(1) Reviewed in THe ASIAN Review July 1951. 
(2) Prof. poran was the President of the 22nd International Congress of Orientalists which met in Istanbul 
in i 
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ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE By K. M. PANIKKAR. (Allen and Unwin). 30/- net. 


In this important work Sardar Panikkar, lately Indian Ambassador to China, makes a wide 
sweep of Euro-Asian contacts in the last four and a haf centuries. The whole movement 
has too often been cut up.into country-tight compartmen:s and the author's aim is to restore 
the perspective. He has divided his work into the ages of Expansion, Conouest and Empire, 
Russia in the Far East, Europe in Retreat, the Recovery of Asia with final sections on Christian. 
missions and Oriental influences in Europe. The work is philosophic as well as historical for 
the author is concerned with the reasons for events as well as fascinated by their occurrence 
and succession. It abounds in shrewd generalizations end revealing insights as well as in . 
speculations and assumptions which are sometimes more ingenious than sound. Few will 
agree with all that is here set down and many will be irriteted at times, but none can fail to be 
stimulated by the new vistas revealed and new congruities discovered. 

The great merit of the book is its sweep and range. No similar work, if we exclude the still 
grander sweep of Professor Toynbee’s study of all civilzzations througho: rt all history, has 
recently been attempted. At the very least the author Fas enlarged our vision of historical 
process in Asia. He has provided us with valuable comparative studies of the influence of 
the West upon the different cultures and politics of Asia. He has shed rew light on such 
problems as the relationship of lanc power and. sea power, the reasons foz the unpopularity 
of the West in the Far'East, and the place of missions in th» whole westernizing process. 

On the other hand, his 'generalizations are sometimes challenging rather than convincing 
and his preferences decided rather than balanced. In tke matter of Russia, Mr. Panikkar 
would seem to have changed his ground in recent years for former distas:e has been replaced 
by a sympathy somewhat strongly marked perhaps, even for Chinesetastes. Russian imperial- 
ism in northern China was rational realism in contrast to the tortuous ways of the western 
European powers; her tendency to link territorial contrcl, with commercial penetration only 
showed her to be more honest than the other powers. For China, Mr. Parikkar shows much 
concern, and indeed the European powers have much to answer for in their nineteenth century 
conduct. The virtue of Mr. Panikkar's treatment here Hes in his exposition of the Chinese 
point of view in a way which is revealing and incisive. We have been toc apt to take our 
views of Chinese statesmen and administrators through the not very sensitive or accurate 
cameras of the Canton business man. But one does not obtain historical balance by swinging 
from the partial views of one side to the equally partial views of the other. The correction 
to the ** Chinese coolie " view is not the *' foreign devil " view, but something which embraces 
both while adding something more. It is difficult to bet eve that all Chinese statesmen were 
faultless, except the Empress Tzu Hsi, who is stigmatized as being ignorant and unscrupulous 
twice in one page, as well as corrupt and obstinate. Is it really a compliment to China to 
dismiss thus a woman who ruled the country for over forty years? If she was so bad, could 
the rest of the governing class have been so effective? The history of the Chinese decline in 
the 19th century cannot be rationally explained without admitting at least a modicum of 
responsibility on the Chinese side. It is also a little difficult to believe (p. 186) that Korea 
willingly accepted the suzerainty of China for 300 years. This may be the Chinese view of 
Korean history, but not, I think, the objective truth abo. Sino-Korean relations or Korean 
feelings. . It sounds all too much like the old Service assertions of Indian contentment in the 
earlier days of the National movement. It is also not easy to believe that all the actions and 
designs of the western powers were machiavellian. It is difficult to see everv missionary asan . 
element in a “ planned spiritual aggression," though we may well agree that the using of 


"missionary murders as pretexts for interference was in th2 long run foolish as well as morally 


* 


indefensible. And can all virtue be rightly denied even io the secular agents of the Western 


-powers? Our author himself admits (p. 277) that the foreign controlled Customs and salt 


services “ maintained the unity of China " from 1916-27, from the death of Yuan Shih-Kai 
to the triumph of the Kuomintang. But he allows them no credit. Should not these services 
at least have some of the credit which Indian nationalists have generousiv given to the old 
British Indian services? 

Another of Mr. Panikkar's favourite ideas is Asianism. Some mysterious force i is sweeping 
Asia, giving it a sense of unity as against Europe and America. That there is a common 
sentiment against non-Asian intervention and control which recently has meant European 
control is certain and very natural. For the suggestion -hat it is anything more, no evidence 
has been produced. A common positive sentiment requires a community cf ideas and values 
such as exists in Europe and in India. But there is no such communitv of ideas in Asia. 
There are three séparate civilizations in Asia which have on the. whole kept remarkably distinct. 
The one big contribution which India has made to China (Buddhism) is an element of Chinese 
culture about which the new China is far from enthusiastic. 
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in India |^ 5.5 05 
(BY Dr. S. CHANDRASEKHAR. 


A JOINT. MEETING of the East ladia. "Association and the Over- Seas ` 
. League at Over-Seas House on Wednesday, ` ‘17th February, an address 
was| given by Dr. S: Chandrasekhar on the population problem in India. 
Dr. iC. P. BLACKER, Honorary PTS of the Oa Investigation 
Committee, presite p | 





^ Dr. CHANDRASEKHAR in the course > of his iis. said :. In India the 
'. population problem i is primarily one of finding hew resources and a better , 
exploitation ànd utilization of the available résources to provide a decent 
standard of. living for a large and. growing population. The 1951 Census 
revealed that India’s population has reached 361-8 millions ona total land ' 
area) of 1:27, million square miles. This figure includes the estimated 


popylation of Jammu and Kashmir (4-41 million) and that of the Part’ 
Tribal areas of Assam, where the administration rests lightly. and where .. 


p 1951 Census was not taken. The. 1951 population represents an 
increase of about 42 million or 13-5 per cent over the 1941 Census figure. 
In the last twenty years, 1931— 1951; Indià added about .67 millions, or 
mor than the total population of many countries in the European and 
Americari cotitinents. ' The net annual addition of about 4-niillions on an 
average constitutes the crux of the: Indian population problem, for it 
nullifies attempts to ‘raise the incredibly low standard of living.of the 
Indian people, .. There-is a tremendous urge to-day on the part. of every- 
body i in Indial—the people, various, political patties and the Government 


—to ‘raise e cianie of living to a more civilized and acceptable level. - . 


But while the! death rate is:beginning to fall, the birth rate continues to - 
be relatively high, thus frustrating all ampi. to. give more EE the basic 
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i FOOD SHORTAGES 


Food shortages have Rud affected | some cee OF other of India *. 


during the past two decades, and this quasi-famine condition has become 
almost chronic despite the gallant efforts of past and present Governments. 
Even | during normal years when there are no. famine conditions-in any. 
part of India the actual average caloric consumption. is very far below the 


| optimum caloric intake forsound health. The-diet.of the average Indian - | 


is not only: NN quantitatively b but also unbalanced L cd 
| E * ee vea e e E TOf. 
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2 The qualitative ibaan: 1S. found; in i ihe. diets dt even the: wadii a 
pe ` the educated. Food habits die. hard; but. the. Governinent is trying. 10. 
g - educate, the. poor in proper. food Tiabits:. AS for clothing, India’s needs. 
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P * nh have a winter never: suffer: any. rigours of the weathers: But. even: E 
. here the per ‘capita. annual consumption cf textiles is less ‘than’ ‘twenty: 
«yards... ‘When Mahatma Gandhi decided ‘to: don ‘his famous: loin cloth - 

-it Was “simply to dramatize to the world ihe average Indian: ‘peasant’ $. 
tna to afford. adéquate clothing. : “With reéard.to. housing, I do not: 

» ;,think theré i is. anything: ‘like à national Or provincial housing policy beyond 
“some: ‘sporadic and unplanned ‘building by. some’ State : ‘Governménts to` 
> house some special séction of the community, čuch as industrial labourers; ` 
. menial workers | or. clerical’ staff." -An experimental attempt by the 'Goverh--- a 
"ment. of* India to; ; provide ' heap: ;prefabricated housing „ended Am al 5 ES 
scandalous: failure. -  Apait from: rural .hovsls and urban. tenements, a 

- millions live’ in- brick: and, mortar structüres devoid.of even the-most `. 

4 : elementary. amenities. Soine housing .i in the iadustrial cities is sO. terrible - : 

"that. Prime’ Minister. Nehru. was recently compelled tö remark that such: 
. houses. should be promptly burnt: down! Further, there are. literally ` zem 
| thousands who live and e on the ri rin and lead a. & parody ¢ = itë. E E 
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~The iadian educational E Dom Maret to university standéiil. "a. 
“js- distressing. in many ‘ways, but. I. shall iüéation ‘only. One point; .., The. n i 
rush for-seats. in colleges and univérsities—-arfs; science arid the professions = E 

n and. the I6jection.: of nümerous: applications for admission at the; ‘begin=. 7 
. ing of every academic year mean that our. ‘abi ity and resóurces to providé : 4 ae 
E Suitable’ ‘educational facilities are not keeving: pace with: our high; birth - 
DOC Qates With regard to health-—both individual and: ;püblic.—all- available :. 
: indices: ‘show -poor-conditions, .: If the infant mortality rate is considered .-. 
^ as the! ‘most sensitive: index of a‘nation’ s soc&il. welfare, public sanitation: 
su P and erivironmental, hygiene, India’s claim for any: significant development :, 
Pn ‘these i is little,-for the rate is about 125 per.1.000 live births. . “In. 1951. the: 
-infant aiy rates: for Sweden; "New Zealand and this. country. Were al, 


- 1 


a 


sí 1951 “was. 32 years, and. 5 months, an impioveraent compared to 21. years: in: 

gem ~ 193 5°: “At a higher: agé-group; life expectation figures in India. are more” 

ue “reliable: and hence strictly comparable swith: the figures fof other. Coüritries. . 2n 

E The, 1951 Census: ‘Report points out: ^ The. expectation of lifëat age {0i is" ut 
* $9: o tø:60: in, England and: Wales, Australia’ and New Zealand. - “It'is 

go 561 in the United oie of Wajerkca; about 50 i in: k and 4T in AE. 


; quati 
"b. 
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It is now 39 in India. We continue to retain the unpleasant distinction of 
having the lowest expectation of life among all the peoples for whom 
figures are available." These sad statistics for India can be multiplied 
ad nauseam, but enough has been said to reveal the poor health, low 
vitality and the consequent low productive capacity of the Indian people. 


MORTALITY 


In 1951 India's crude death rate was 27 per 1,000 of population. The 
Indian death. rate, in comparison with that for certain countries such as 
England and Wales, U.s.a., Australia and Sweden, is rather high, but this 
high figure represents actually a declining trend in India. The death 
rate was 33-7 in 1921—30 compared to 27:2 for 1941—50. This figure is, 
of course, uncorrected for under-registration of deaths. But taking the 
figure as it is, it represents an increasing saving of lives compared to the 
last three decades. This gradual and welcome decline is bound to con- 
tinue when the present plans for better public health and sanitation, more 
hospitals and doctors, are carried through. With a better and more 
potable water supply, more nurses and doctors and other ancillary medical 
personnel, and the spread of the use of antibiotics, India's death rate 
is bound to be cut down much further. Ifthe death rate thus continues 
to decline steadily, and if the birth rate continues at the present level, 
. the natural rate of increase is bound to go up. In a word, the problem of 
net annual addition to the existing population numbers will become 
more acute. - While the official birth rate for India in 1951 was 32 per 
1,000, it is known that the actual rate must be somewhere nearer 40 per 
1,000 due to the magnitude of under-registration. The Indian birth 
rate according to official figures begins to show a slight decline. One | 
must hope that this ts true, but it is difficult to be certain in the absence 
of trustworthy figures and this decline is possibly more imaginary than 
real. The problem then is this: if India's birth rate per 1,000 is 40 and 
the death rate is 27, the annual rate of natural increase is 13. It has been 
estimated that if the present infant mortality rate is cut by 25 per cent, 
India's net annual addition will increase by 5 to 7 millions. There is, 
of course, nothing wrong if India adds 5 or 10 million people to her exist- 
ing population every year so long as these people can be assured of the 
minimum requirements of civilized existence. This isthe big JF. But the 
question is clear; how can we raise the standard of living and cut down 
the death rate when we are unable to support the existing population 
even at a low level of living if at the same time our population continues 
to increase by five or six millions? ` It is simply impossible, short of a 
miracle, if all factors are taken into consideration. We should either 
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Ne Zoe UE Lun ; s. due s - d i - C UN S 
m < forget all: our raising tlie Indian standard of. living e of raise the. ‘death ` 

id rate; ‘or: at least not rgduce it any: further.. Batas "no one: Can seriously: `. 
^ sponsor: either of ‘these solutions, the, only, desirable ,Way seems to: bei in. 


z =: the direction. of lowering the birth. rate. Ui CNRC Rh Ww ae 
SX A * Pie ea "o ^ WAY, out IE i 
a m heré i are as many solütioniito the problenia as s there: ate e aspects, oe it: 


“of WE | confine: ourselves to'the improvement cf the. standard. of: living. of. 
. the ‘people. iti India. and leave. aside qualitative Of eugenic considerations. 
.the solutions.éan be briefly: ‘enumerated... (E Agricultu-al development: - 
a =: in the sense of increased agricultüral production and: bringing more land ^ 
| , under cultivation.. Q2) Indüstrialization . im the sense of harnessing | the 
E nation's raw- ` materials, ‘capital resources, . labour -and.; technolo gical - 
- skills to increasé the. production’ of manufac: sured commodities for internal’ : 
ee “consumption ands export toy’gain a feveurable- "balance: of trade. ` 
"(3) Internal or inter-provincial migratior:. t3 case. local’ pressures , and aid 
" a better distribution of the’ population within thé country. (4) External 
CE migration in the. sense of seeking. international dutlets. to: India’s surplus. 


- 


-. population in. thinly- populated’ coiintties” which. ‘may. be prepared. fos 


a réceive Indian immigrants. -. (5) Last but ot’ least, plánnéd ‘parenthood’ . 
'asa means of restricting tig too ‘rapid growth of population by promoting * 

^: the small family habit. - > 
EE F .A great deal of work bài beech done andi is bee done along: the: a 


| À two lines of approach. Mány of you hére-have aided,in the development `, 


n 


rn vof süch schemes 3$.we have in: India to- day. ‘India is’ boünd to remain". i 


% 
` 


n ~ essentially am agrarian économy 'for some decades, _and it is no, Surprise : ye 


, that agricultural development receives, the major. ‘portion: of the available ' 
. *-resources'in India's first Five "Year Plan. :;Tadustrialization is. also- pro- 
te ^. ceeding apace as you no doubt know, and uzh need not be said about it. 
<s “As:for migration, ‘possibilities, are’ very litrited in the present wold ^ 
erus situation. "Internal migratión.can only’ease internal or regional pressures 
ue . but will not solve the national: problem: - Incia has beceme of late.a land - 


i" 


of- irrepressible: cultural pluralism, each’ Jir guistic area. demanding an: 


neighbouring linguistic areas. . Whether India will eventually follow the - 


: a ; American pattern of. Americanization: ‘and ‘the ~“ ‘ melting pot” theory, ` E 


Cg OOF adopt. tlie Russian. way.. of granting" ‘cul-ural-linguistic autonomy: to.: 
d _ various regions, one cannot predict. . Théréfore, due to reásons of strong - 
| - -provincidlism and - ' Jinguism," itis difficult to- envisage: any large scale ,: 
2 E Mugs transfers of population: eyen to provinces where: ‘cultivable < 
~ lands might be available: i den physically: ‘cultivable land máy not.: 
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alwąys [^ e woni cutivable External igno: fron wda to . 
thinly populated countries is more easily. advócated.than accomplished. -' 
So. long as bi have problems like those in South Africa the Government 
of India may not encourage. emigration of its nationals. Nor are the ` 
thinly settled countries anxious to receive Indian i a on any large 
scale. z m , ! a 

| ' PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


| PERI weihave gamed — €. as a solution to the Indian popula- . 

tio | problem. Our Government—and here I must pay a tribute to our 
progressive Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, who has kept an open mind ` 
on~the question—has .not been slow to appreciate to-day's changed 
l atmosphere. | | It requested the World Health Organization to provide à 
medical expert on planned parenthood for the purpose of organizing a 

“ pilot study of the rhythm: method of birth control on the assumption ` 
that. if. this method were to prove successful on a large, population basis ` 
it would. represent a simple method for- dealing with family plaüning in - 
India." Dr! Abraham Stone of. the Planned- Parenthood Federation of 
America came to India-as a World Health Organization consultant and 
helped the Government to establish fivecentres in which the rhythm method 
is taught to selected couples. When the follow-up histories of these: 
couples have been completed they may provide some evidence for judging 
whéther this method of birth control is suitable and effective for India. 
In àny case it is of interest that India was the first country to give official 


B sponsorship, ; to a' policy of population control.. The Government's . 


Pla : ning Commission, which issued its final Report on India’s first Five. 
Year Plan in 1952, went a step further and recommended Family Planning 
l involving the use of scientifc contraceptive methods. The Planning 
Commission pointed out that “a rapidly growing population is apt to. 
become more a source of embarrassment thán of help to a programme 
for raising the. standard of living.” In other words, the higher the rate: 
of increase iof population, the larger are likely to be the efforts to raise: 
peii capita living standards. The present rate of growth of India’s popula- 
tion is viewed with disapproval, if not alarm, by the Planning Com- 
mission, foi ‘ ‘the reduction in the rate of growth of the population must 
bei regarded as a major desideratum.” Therefore, the Five Year Plan 
. recommends certain measures for inculcating the need for and the tech-. 
niques of family planning. Thus India has become aware that her 
population growth constitutes a problem and jeopardizes the realization 
of | her desire for a better level of living. Moreover, this awareness had 
induced a |perceptible change in individual, and group attitudes and 
motivations in favour.of f planned parenthood. . Finally, the Report of 
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= the 1951 eni (dy the. egisti General dies ps ‘appearéd “This. 
>is- the first Census Report after India gained her freedom: arid thë first. ` 


` Report by an Indian Chief Census Commissioner.. This Report by Mr. 1 


Gopalswamy, who i$ a member of the: Indian: Civil Service, is a remarkable 
document. and makes ` fascinating. Teading. ‘It.is a frank; outspoken; 
“courageous "but, pessiniistic report. .He draws: gloomy. conclusions but”. 
* they, are all warranted. by available facts: Tn the best sense; the latest 
Census: Report carries on the’ excellent and admirable tradition set’ up * 
by the British members of the Indian Civil Service who-have been Iéspon- | 
sible for the All-India Census Reports from 1872, which å are easily’ the best. - 


oe .. Series.in Asia. | i hope many will read this. Report by. Mr. Gopalaswamy, ` 


s - 
x ©” 


: which: “IS anything but “.dry-as-dust,””. -and ‘profit: by its conclusions: I. e 


T am sure the. Government: of India and the. Univérsities of India will: 


profit immensely by analysis `of the populaiioa problem i in‘India;.and I 
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aF the: Government. of India will soon ie a puc policy f for. c e 
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` Thè. CHARMAN said TN. Dr: Gieda ki had a his MS 
with. a- tribute: to the Census Commissioners: in: Indja over -the lást 80, 


a SE - yeárs: He had given.a vivid. ‘description, -quantitative- “end qualitative; 


ye 


+ 
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: of the problem of population as it faced India. India was over-populated. ` 
-to an-increasing extent. Certain solutions had quite recently béen seen | 
- to- De necessary and- experinieptally had been. "undertaken. He invited. * 
contributions. to the: discussion. , blest we ge eS 
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‘Sir Haxorp Sacre said that lie desired: tö say how very anes 
he had been in Dr. ‘Chandrasekhar’ s.address; andi in saying hat he: thought: 
: he was ‘speaking for every ‘member of. the, audience. ‘ It’ Was: one of B. 


ig e most om addresses they had heard fóra Jong time., 


Do ‘MARIE STOPES said that à ia gaye her great pleasnie to" meet their * 
"distinguished speaker. and. t0. khow that he: vas ‘interesting himself SO. 
C — in this most urgent. question:of birth control. in India. Many 
years ago she herself began to. take -an interest in birth control ‘in. that... 
-country.: Ina pamphlet (which. she produced: and offered to-thé. dudience) . 


Es ovs she had sét-out a very simple method’ of effective birth. control. It was: 
| P a method which, with the very slightest: instruction,.an Inéián woman or: 


H 


“a woman of any race.or nationality ‘could use, andit involved material. 
'» which cost very: little: .. Mr. Nehru; had- appointed. as Minister of: Health ` 


. for India a distinguished woman’ whose activities from the point ‘of view. | PUN | 


of birth control: were disastrous. .She insisted on. spending a largé sum - 
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| which was quite’ meelis It had bëenisaid that this method cost : 


nothing, but in fact that was far from the case; it cost a great deal, partic- - 


ularly in the staff of medical and lay officers necessary to give instruction ` 


. and supervision. . Moreover; it was almost a 100 per cent failure. The . 


H 


method which Dr. Stopes ‘advocated. was yery simple and. ‘she hoped that. . 


-her efforts to|introduce birth control into. India, which she had continued 


since 1930, would ultimately be: successful. - There was real hope for 


"India if very Simple methods could be established quickly and if the forces 


of officialdom and commercialism could be bypassed by using the wireless 
and|newspapers to overcome the barriers and gain, for Indiari women, .. 
a method of family planning which was sure and cheap. She wished Dr. 
Chandrasekhar every success in his work. 


fter farther jieto Lady PIERS said that asa lay woman she felt 
very glad that Dr. Chandrasekhar, who was a young man, should express 


. his views onjthese matters. A challenge from him was.much more likely 


to be accepted than if it were made by older people like herself. -During 
a visit she hàd paid to India in 1947 a group of barristers, after showing 
her jover the Jaw courts, asked what had struck her most during her tour | 


- of their aa They appeared to be very much surprised when she 


replied i The Been for birth control." 5 
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The: Indian Civil Service 


and the Last Days 


b: PHILIP MASON, CIE, OBE, ICS (RETD.) 


| ! 
| | 
| A 
| | 
| 

| 

| 


| 


| : A JOINT MEETING of the Adaon with the Ovei-Seas ass was held 
on IWednesday, 3rd March, 1954,.at Over-Seas House. ‘Lord Birdwood 


presided. Mr. Mason gave a talk on the history: of the Indian Civil 
Service which he is engaged i in Writing. ! 

The TES —X Mr. Mason, sd that iios who had: 
read ** Call the Next Witness ” knew that he. had painted therein the real- 
picture of the Indian countryside.. Apart from. his experience in the 
mofussil, Mr. Mason. was closely connected with the work of the War 
Department and was now in ‘charge of the study of racial relations at 
C atham House. The epe of the Indian Civil Service | Was in- good hands; 
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* nevoluitie had alieddy beer si published and thé second volume would be 
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Mr “MASON HUE he boc no one’ was ander. the: Enana iat hs 


was: going: to make. sensational ‘revelations. about what> happened. before. M e 


. August. A5th; 1947: that was not his. intention. He would say, however, | 


"that no one who was in. India during: the last 30 years could fail to hàvé;. 
v strong views about'à ‘great’ many things or: to. feel. thatar some: moment”. 
or other à “chance had been. missed, and when the-cáme- to his. last chapters: 
he:welcomied. the chance of saying one or two things he had longed to say... 
. On thinking 3t. over, ‘however, he felt it was inappropriate: to voice his.. 


personal opinions. . In tlie Lc:s. one did: try'to see both sides of.a case; . =- 


„there was a. great deal of- official documentation which had.not been p 
` lished, a great many’ private papers had. not been published and many: 
NE were in possession. of information, which -they..did.'not want to ` 
~ divulge. ‘Lord Wavell, for instance, "had. directed that:his papers should-- 
not be "published for many -years.. It seemed ‘that ‘the Service: should ^ 
-continue to. be impartial as it had: always been. He also felt it would: be. 
. better to Teveal as little as he could: of his own. feelings of blame or censure ` 
and’ simply. state what the' position .was-in. various, paris of the country. 
| He hoped the result would: not be! too dull. . " p ea ee 
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l Hei was very g gratéful för the opna to dute ina lite peshbandi - 
^. —Ccareful: ;prepáration.in advarice’ of: a defence to. charges: which <` “might: - 


A = confidently’ be expected—and he would like to talk about the: kind ‘of’... 
- difficulties he bad had to face in the second volime which weré not present a $ n 
"in the: first volume: -Ir the first volume, he’ dealt with a rapidly moving: ` 


" . set of events and. it.was. possible. to adopt the’ method of giving. short. 


- 


. = ‘sketches of people’ s lives, going on from. one to anothér; but in the.second’ ME 


., part ‘the background, (vas more static and. there would. ‘be danger of: 


. monotony: in. this method. "The. period of:ereation: had passed. There: ..- 
were: great" men, . but their task: was inoré ‘administrative than creative, . 


and there were many others’ who’: could: haye taken: their place:- If, for. 
* instance, Aitchison. had. not:written his * : Treaties,” 'soinéone else could: - 
have been found to. do it, and-the result would have been’ no less ruth-.; 
-' lessly, scrapped i in 1947... The. second volume WES commenced. in the same. 


way ‘by dealing with: the life of Sir, Bartle: Frere, a dominating: and attrac? A 
. tive figure in the périod after the | Mutiny; t this was followed byanaccoünt; 


_ of a person. who. never: ‘reached: “great: eminénce but “who had: experience 


"in four, Provinces and. Was & lively. y writer. : F Tady, he. dealt me the E - 
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life of Sir Alfred Lyall, wlio-was in Rajputana às.well as Governor of the ` 
United Proyinces." He was. also. Foreign Secretary, and formed.a useful 
a introduction | |to the problem of the Frontier and also: to the reforms | 
^ which Lord Ripon introduced. : 

i this stage. it seemed in the interests of eo to change ilis nedod. : 
A suggestion: ‘had been made that the book should be written by Provinces, 

a bit about Madras, about Bengal and 8o on, but.that was the way to 
write a report and would make a rather dull book. There was, however, 

. great diversity between the Provinces and one chapter had been written : 
about the Frontier and another about Burma; both of. which were quite 
different from India. Another suggestion was that the book should be - 
divided into Subjects, but this was too difficult. One of the most important . 
subjects | to his mind, in fact the basic subject, -was land revenue and settle- 
meht, but the very words might lead the reader to skip such a chapter, 

|. SÓ he had tried in the first volume to say something about land: revenue 
and settlement in the course of other passages. about people'slives. Any. 
one who had read the first volume should, by the time he got to the second,. 


have a fair working knowledge of this particular problem. 


E | i uM FAMINE 


it was elsential to.have a chapter about pane! an interesting and 
exciting subject. ` He did not see How any one ‘could be bored by famine 
except Lord Auckland, who was bored by the famine of 1834, and whom 
he could never forgive. There was a‘ chapter about people who did 
special jobs and a chapter called “A Sense of Proportion.” This in a 
se se was í main theme of the book; people in this country have been 
clined-tolbe aware of one or other of the two abysses between which a 

| - cdlonial administrator must necessarily walk. One abyss was à con- 
nivance at ibrutality, where the District Officer did not inquire too closely 
. into what went on as long, as there was order; the other abyss was the 
attitude which started with the assumption that subordinates were not 
td be trusted, that they were almost always brutal and corrupt, and which 
succeeded! eventually . in paralysing the administration of a district. 
- Between these two the head of the.administration had to walk very care- 
fully, andjwhen one thought of the lonely lives, the sense of power, the 
“continual | flattery, it was remarkable that so many people retained à ' 
remarkable sense of proportion.’ Mr. Mason said he had tried to illus- 
trate this point, partly by suggesting that one means of retaining a sense 
of proportion was' sport, particularly: pig-sticking. .The other aspect 
was illustrated by the story of'a man who fell into the abyss of suspicion 
b a remarkable. extent, to tell which he had’ been given the use of some 

interesting material. utis 
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` Part I of Volüme ] n ah led. t y the Pie of ihe ‘reform’ oie 
‘was. concluded: by.a description of Lord Curzon’s ‘Durbar, taken from 


E _-anpublishied letters written by a lady: who was present! with. her husband, 
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P Lo TS TWO! SCHOOLS, OF: ‘THOUGHT. 
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' to..her children? ` They ` were intensely moving-letters not 'only because. 
_-they. were letters written by a-mother: to her’ children, ‘but because of-the ; 


> feeling one got of all‘that was going’ to: ‘happen i inthe next 50 years. - E 


. never occurred to her: that this tremendous: Empire was coming to: an end. - 
“SO quickly, and there was also: an unconscious sense that- this ceremony. 
‘was a: hollow: thing imposed. on a country which: was not really interested . 
‘in it. The main theme of the. second part of. Volume. IL, must. be. the: 
‘reforms, and here he dealt with two points of view, one- of a- man: who. > 
| told his subordinates what he wanted them zo do and left fhem to do it, 
and who applied. that same principle to politics: power; he felt, must be 
` devolved and.it was no use the-British. trying. to guide India forever: T he. 
- other. did not. believe that democrácy, ever worked successfully: in any. 
- comimuriity larger than a Greek; City: Staté or Swiss Canton, and..was:: 
. particularly. opposed. to it im: rIndia; ‘but he was. an aniiable and likeable - 
character. 5 : : 
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He had also" "tried t to trace. two: eis of thought a a | diffedent kind. 
In: the: nineteenth century there. were people: who thought that Western. 
- civilization and: Western ‘culture were: automatically ‘the right thing fot” 
- India, and they tried.to apply them as fast: as- -they could: ọn as biga scale ` 


> as they. could to bring everything to- onë’ level., "The: ‘other school of « 


. thought was inclined to favour a form: of pate »rnal autocracy ; there was, 
D would say;.a great deal to be said for the. Indian way of doing pad 


; and.it was a. pity to rns India. . "Those two points of view: existed intl’. 


the end: | ou 
Here and there in the. latter Pa BE had etid to- E GE of” 


| : | . biography, and had included that-of Sir Michael.” Dwyer because he felt : 


. his -views_ were generally and erroneously thought to be ‘those- of the . 
Service as 4 whole. "Sir Michael’s. views could be. understood when the | 


-whole ° circumstances of his life were considered. “He we ould not say” 
"that there was not a good deàlto be said for then, and he Spent a good. deal... 
of time-in. analysing ; and discussing them. . - A 

"The period: 1919-39 was difficult to deal with». i it he daad Very." 
bre the constitutional framework of the’ reforms. 'of-1909: and again- of 
-- 1919, and the reaction’ to them. He-had also tried to emphasize that i in 


-— 


spite of the great difficulties in the political. set-up-in a district it was: still 7." 
i Very. much the same district and ie same India eae up to 1939. There’ PS 
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had been some difficulty in getting the kind of material he wanted. For 
instance, he wanted an account of just what it was like to be in charge 
of a district when rioting was taking place. He had found nothing which 
gave him that picture. People referred to there being rioting in the city for 
so many days; they listed the number of burnt-out police stations, but 
did not give a lively picture. He eventually got hold of someone who 
could tell him; they spent four of five hours together and then he wrote 
it up as one would write it ina novel. Mr. Mason said he rather wished 
he had applied that technique from an earlier stage to one or two other 
problems. He had tried to get people to give him a picture of what it 
was like to be in charge of a district during the war. One knew that a 
lot of extra. work had to be done, but he. had hoped to get something a 
httle more vivid. 


THE LAST WAR 


Perhaps he had left himself open to criticism in that there was not 
enough about the routine of life during the last war. He had a good deal 
about the war, but it was picturesque— people coming out of Burma; the 
1942 rebellion in the United Provinces and Western Bihar, where things 
were just as théy had been in the Mutiny for three weeks or a month. 
Then there was some description of the proceedings against the Hurs, 
which was of great value because it was so exactly what might have 
happened 150 years ago. There was nothing nationalistic about the 
rebellion; it was anti-social, anarchic, like the Thugs. 

Again, he had not prepared' a separate section about the working of 
the Supply Department, which was something which contributed more to 
winning the war than most things, but it was extremely difficult to write 
about in a such a way as to be interesting. He had referred to it and 
mentioned names, and said where he believed the credit lay, but he had 
not got a long description and perhaps he was open to criticism there. 

_ Mr. Mason said he had tried in the last part of the book—he had a 
feeling that he had not succeeded—to produce a picture of a society in 
which three revolutions were taking place. In England we had the 
Industrial Revolution, the political revolution, and a social revolution, 
one after.the other, but in India all three took place at the same time. 
Thé strain on the Civil Service was immense because the officers had been 
brought up at a time when the conception of government was to leave 
people alone as much as possible, just stopping them killing each other. 
They had to transform themselves into a professional Civil Service with 
a welfare state starting new industries; the whole face of the world was 
changed. ie 
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Wr The ne that had beo the strengths ot thé Servite i in the nindeenth> 
p _ Céntury had ‘not really been suited. to the ‘sécond half. of the twentieth . 

"century, but the Service had been strong enough to carry on and make- a : 
i the transition: a fairly, góod.one as.far.as it could be made by the Civil: : 
iss, Service: -He was-not talking about:what.the politicians did, and he would - 
. finally- "suggest that it was of some importance in considering: the history. 
` of an institution of. this kind to. look at each: stage init from the point of 
- © | view ‘of the problems: of that period, andi not look" back from’ a E 
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"qe CHAIEMAN. said. ho) was particule. attracted by ihe : story. of: Mi-- 
=  Masoti s efforts to, get. out. of a Deputy Comiraissioner not.the mere factual: 
M story. of ‘his work ina’ district: during rioting, but“ his actual: personal 
^... /reactiofis.: One could: detect here not only the historian: -but the. novelist;: E 
and he thought. that this: combination made; the work. which Mr. ‘Mason = 
“was doing: of great: "value. Wn ALEX c4 
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Lord HAney. aaa on “behalf of ilis members of. thie "Service, the. ` — 
. pleasure’ they. all felt^in. reading Mr.:Mason's first volume. ‘There was a` 
conviction. that. tlie. second would: be: equally: interesting. and - convey ` 
i ME equally to the rest of the world: an’ appreciation. of what the- Service hd 
- done for India. He: appreciated what .Mr: Mason. had ‘said. about his H 
.. difficulties i in: writing the book; it was a good deal easier es make history... 
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TUNE Va V MEUM 
DA JOINT. MEETING: Sith the Over-Seas. Liogüe t to ded ME ales. Menken: E 
';wás--held ‘at Over-Seas Houüse, St, James's, on pen Apri; BA Siri Wer 
E CAROE 9$ was. in. E Chair. ur | WES ee 2 D^ 
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"Mir JULES MENKEN said: i should like. do ‘express my warm: thanks for.” - 
i "the honour you have'done me in inviting | me to address this: pora 
S 'audierice,,. and: to:you. ‘Sir, for ‘taking. the Chair at this: meeting. I want,” 
‘. sto: make: definite ‘apologies - for profound: i ignorance of South ' Asia, 
.. especially. India.. I have never had the. privilege- Of- -going to India. My 
“Studies of India. have peru i tagged, “uncertain, -and widely separated. in 
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"time. What I am: going to balk: ‘about here: is merely Communism ` in 
relation to South Asia. The problem is like that of. a patient with 
. cholera. M do not know the patient but I have- studied cholera a little. 

The first point is that. Communism as developed by Lenin and Stalin 
and others—especially. Mao Tse-tung—is 4 practical study of power. 
| will give only one quotation. Stalin quotes Lenin as saying: The 
fundamental problem of revolution i$ the problem of power." (Stalin, 
Foundations of Leninism, p. 39). Stalin himself re-phrased this idea, 
linking the problem of power as such with the problem of who is to 
wield power. In Stalin’s formulation, “ The fundamental problem of 
Leninism (i.e. of Communism, both in a single country and.in its world 
form) is .|. . the problem of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of the 
conditions| under which it can be achieved, of the conditions under which 
it can be consolidated.” (Foundations, pp: 48-9). | | 

If men who have not got power, but who nevertheless dos not intend to 
accept their lack of it, are te yet power, a number of ‘things are. necessary 


and must be doné. Among them: 


(1) A dependable group of leaders—a revoluntionary elite —must be 
formed and trained. NI 


Q) A mass moverent must be created out of the mixture of discontents 
and resentments in the society to be revolutionized and the promise 
' of benefits to be conferred | by the. revolutionaries when they: idis 

, ~ got power. 


(3) Théie must be appropriate tue) T tactics. 


A lot morejwill be needed for SUCCESS as well, for revolutiori is a highly. 
difficult and complex enterprise; "but we need not consider ‘other factors - 
. this afternoon. P ad 1s | 
The second of the factors just mentioned —the mass nayanentaS 
known to: Communists as "the reserves of revolution." Among the: 
main. reserves in the. ‘present stage ‘of world Commünism- Stalin explicitly 
lists “ the liberation movement in the colonies and. dependent countries." 
 (Fouridations, p. 69). -On strategy Stalin wrote, * The plan of strategy ; 
is the plan for’ the organization. -of the decisive. blow- -in that direction in 
which the blow can give the maximum results." On tactics he wrote, * 
“ Tactics are a a part of strategy subordinate to it and serving it. Tactics . 
are concerned, not with war as a: whole ‘but ‘with its separate episodes, 
with. battles, | with engagements .... They (tactics) must not be guided ` 
by considerations of immediate political effect, ‘they must still less be ' 
torn from the soil and create’ castles in the ait; tactics must be apapieg à 
to the tasks T Bos A strategy.” 
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| : We. must. now See how the € Communists apply. tese principles to ‘South : 
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“Asia. - What i is the position of South Asia i in Soviet strategy ?. T he main: 
antagonist. of world. Communism is.the U.s‘A: Hence. the diréction- of |, 
. the main blow is determined: ‘by: the need to isolate and-weaken ihe United ` 
States: This will be done by withdrawing’ fro: “he free worlc: countries . 


E a : important in .réspect of: Aiumber, industrial resovtces, raw ‘materials, and’. Mu 


. 
o nM 


„strategic, situatión..- India qualifies in respect of numbers: her industrial: 2 po 
“resources are second: ‘only. tc. those-of' Tapari ir free Asia. “In Strategic ue 


: - : materials ‘she: has. déposits cf important. inezals and also -of some" rare 


S : “~ poses. On the other: hand, India; though clearly a major target, must be: 
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materials. which are wanted. for atomic. fission ‘and. other military: pur- : a | 


- considered in relation -to o-hér targets: of Communist, activity. Jüdia^ Da 
. , would. be of great value to the Communists . “or: its own sake, but. i. oss 
""felation- to the direction of. the main blow (ie. ‘to. the Un:ted States) x 
‘India’s strategic: position may be regarded as. Somewhat of.a dead-end: >... 
-. because it does not-help them.to the United Stetes, as such. Then: there ==.. 
zis the-position of the. Republic of India in reiation to Pakistan.’ This: m 
‘is: of great ‘importance because of Pakisten's position: in. relation ‘to: |: 
Sinkiang and because Pakistan is an area where in the Conimunist. belief - 
‘there ‘may be American bases which would be cf great import ance for air ` 
` blows "north, of: the Himalayas. ` ‘Furtherntore, India is of Nery bred 
importance to world Communism, ‘positively asán example and negatively -' 
“she must not,.over the lorg pull, resist Commünism. - If Commuhism. ¥ 
^. could. get India as well, as China-it would tken be able to 38x that it had: | 
-: these two immense blocks of human beings and the. population: behind:the Y. 
;:lron Cürtain would be raised: from, about 800 million; ag it ts at present, ' 
to over 1,200 million. . In addition to the impo-tance of saving India from. 
Communism for the: sake ofthe Indian people tliemselves;. ii is therefore -: 


ES 
-— 


j -also of great. importance that the free: world should be able to point. 19: 


* 
"E 


- India with“its vast. mass of humanity’ and say to: Communism; * Well; . 
; you have not got it. " Ths: conclusion: of zhe matter’ is that’ South. Fe ne. E | 
. ls very. important in ‘Communist world strategy; though thére are: other ` ^ ed 


E E areas which at the.presert' ume are more’ immediately important; for: 
Ud * example, ‘Germany, Indo-China af course, and perháps--or- indeéd | 
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Probably apan, . 

-There are ‘one or two: dther abii: affecting the < position is i 
- South, Asia in relation to: Communism.. i One of these -i is that: there. dre - Ba g 
no numerically: large and importánt Chihese communities in the: Tidian- - E d Hu 
* sub-continent’. Another Ts- that. when approachin g from the east. and 
‘north, physical a access to South Asia ds difficult via. Assem and Tibet ; as” 


r 
"me 


compared (a) with access from the north to Indo-China and Burma, and 
(b) with access to South Asia from the northwest, via Afghanistan and the 
classic routes by which the Indian sub-continent has been invaded through- 
out history. 


WORKING FROM WITHIN 


We now turn to the next general factor to be considered. The Com- 
munists say that they are “ liberating " colonial peoples, or some of them, 
from foreign dominance. Of course, in the case of India and Pakistan. 
liberation was effected by Britain giving both countries independence. 
Because the Communists emphasize liberation, it is not possible for them 
to come in openly and conquer the country by force. That is one reason 
why in north Korea or Indo-China a most difficult problem has been 
presented to them. From the standpoint of Communist revolution that 
problem may be described as to convert latent energy into kinetic energy, 
in doing which most of the work has to be done from within. Hence the 
importance of the internal situation in India and other countries as it 
affects the problem of revolution generally. At this stage I want to enter 
a caveat. Communism is not simply a reaction against poverty. If 
it were, obviously many countries would, so to speak, have generated 
Communism themselves already. Communism is advocated by a section 
of what the socialists call the elite, that is to say, persons in a society 
who in this context may be regarded as having divorced themselves from 
their society in order to get in it a power and position they would not 
otherwise have a chance of achieving. This does not mean that poverty 
is not important in relation to Communism, but it is not the sole or even 
- the most important force. 

In India the critical elements in the situation are (1) a discontented 
section of what J have just called the elite (students, for example) un- 
incorporated in Indian society as a whole; (2) workers among whom dis- 
content can be fomented and who can be organized; and (3) landless 
agrarian workers, land hunger generally, and the possibility of peasant 
troubles, such as arise from indebtedness and absentee landowners. On 
the other hand, the grant by Britain of independence to both India and 
Pakistan has removed the inferiority sense which is a major ingredient 
in eastern nationalism. In India, the grant of independence in 1947 
meant that at one blow the right action was taken to get rid of the group 
feeling of inferiority which comes about when people of one race are 
ruled by another. 

Another factor which it is hard to assess is caste. Apparently caste 
tells against Communist influence; but where caste is breaking down 
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. ,. under the influence. of modern ideas and pressures, especially economic - 


` pressures, then a situation appears in which people are uprooted and are. ' 


 left.in a kind of spiritual vacuum. ` You. have socially on a large scale. 
the case of the house which has been swept and garnished, and which... 
seven devils have taken -possession of who are worse than the devil who `` 


occupied it before. India and East Pakistan are to-day important areas 
in which Communist technique can operate. In West Pakistan, I-under- 


- stand, there is at present little: active Communism. This: afternoon I 


, will consider Communism 1 in India alone.. t ue xe S oM Tod 


~ 


COMMUNIST’ DOCUMENTS ie 


I have. received m Communist doc eme which were originally 


secret ‘but have now been published by the Democratic Research Service 
of Bombay. I'am satisfied that these documents are authentic, but I 
invite questions, on this point. These doctments comprise: (a) Tactical 


Line; (b) Andhra Thesis; (c). Draft Political Resolution; (d) Review . - 


Report of the Politburo of the Communist Party of India, and (e) two 


‘others not used here. Of these. documents the first, on internal evidence, - 


was written about 1951. The second was apparently writteri some little 


time ago; the third and fourth were presented earlier this year to the ` 
^. Madura Congress of the Communist Party. : 
-Are these documents genuine? Nobody who. gets material of this di 
-` kind would dream -of using it without asking that question. I suggest 
that these documents are genuine. If you know Communist literature 
it is perfectly plain that these documents have the hall-mark of the Moscow- » 


trained mind moulded in Leninist and Stalinist ways of thought and action. 


I also think they are genuine. because of the great number of touches ` 


- 


which would not be put in unless the author were a Moscow-trained . 


Communist. Indeed, I would go so far as-to say that no competent 


student familiar with Marxist writings will seriously doübt the áuthen: ^  ' 
.. ticity of this.material. The total length of the documents is something ` 
like 40,000: or 50,000 words. As you know, it is comparatively easy. 


to forge something short, but extraordinerily hard to forge a long docu- 
,, ment. Moreover, some of the main points made in these documents 


have been made publicly by the Communist Party. On these and other: | 
grounds I am quite satisfied that the Cocuments are authentic. The  - 
essential points which emerge are these: The Communists plan to use’ ` 


armed violence in India as and when it may be nécessary. They emphasize 
political means, which suggests ibat they want to present demands, 
to have mass movements, ; peace propaganda " (that is, Stockholm 


' peace propaganda "jJ, and they. aim at splitting Britain from the ron , 
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States. The Communist Party is at the present time, by the admission 
of these people themselves, extremely weak in India. The documents 
do not show that the Communist Party in India plans to resort to violence 
in the near future. Its immediate policy is to strengthen itself—at 
present it is fortunately weak—to create mass organizations which it can 
use, and to work for the so-called ** Government of Democratic Unity," 
which the Communists can dominate. E i 


A CHALLENGE 


Although the party is weak to-day the Indian Communist programme 
nevertheless presents a challenge which Mr. Nehru’s Government can 
neglect only at grave future peril. The programme drives home the 
nature of ultimate Communist designs against India, and it calls in reply 
for the abandonment of “ neutralism " and the strengthening of the anti- 
Communist front throughout South and South-east Asia. 

Mr. Menken here read two extracts from the documents. These stated, | 
inter alia, that the Communist Party of India seeks to overthrow the 
present Government by armed violence and to replace it by a so-called 
" People's Democratic State" on the lines of the Chinese Communist 
Government or the East European satellites. One of the documents 
said expressly “ The immediate main objectives . . . of the Communist 
Party in India are the liquidation of feudalism, the distribution of all 
land held by.feudal owners among peasants and agricultural workers 
and the achievement of full national independence and freedom. These 
objectives can be realized only through . . . an armed revolution." This 
document also looked forward to a crisis within the armed forces of the 
Indian Government, and to big sections of those forces joining the forces 
of revolution. It is worth noting, however, Mr. Menken continued, 
that from their point of view the Indian situation has important difficulties 
which the Communists will find it hard to overcome. Railways are 
much more extensive in India than in China, and consequently the move- 
ment of troops against uprisings is much more feasible. The armed 
forces which the Indian Government possesses are very different in 
character from those possessed by the Nationalist regime in China. The 
political and sociological situation in India differs from what it was in 
China. Consequently there is no reason to think that India will go 
Communist in the same way as China and in any event China went 
Communist only after 20 years of effort. 

But although there are these and other factors in the situation which 
are adverse to Communist success in India, let us not deceive ourselves.’ 
The situation is complex, it is difficult, it can change. If India is to be 
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- years; then. the’ Price’ js ‘going | to be: -vigilanee, which is always the price, : 
of liberty; it is going to. be vigorous effort; itis going to.be association - 
with the rest. of. the world. Communism. in India, I am: convinced, will : 
hot. be. prevented or eco sie if the policy of Acutralism í is continued. 
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The, Camis said that dodi aang her ! long association. with Britain. 
had herself contributed much to the synthesis. between.East and West.” 


B history she had. always been: much closer tc-the West. than to -China:.. 


‘Tn. conhexion with: the < agrarian question;;our acministration:in ‘India. took: 
‘into account. what.had been done by the Colonial Office in . Africa." - There’ 
^ was a very complete-system of-land registration’ all: over India, which’ was’, 
the basis of all the.administration. ` Buildiag on that since the HU ig 
of power, both India and Pakistan were going a long way to rédistribute- 
. the land. themselves, get rid of absentee landlo-ds, and: encourage pend. 
proprietorship, thus - forming the basis. for.a sound ‘agrarian ‘economy. : 
.. An important thing was: that during: the period of Britain's: association ` 


Ko 


: safeguarded. against. Comiiiuüism : during the n ve ien or fifteen =. 2 


5 
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with: India and Pakistan, the foreign policy built up by Warren Hastings E 


> and his successors ‘was always a, policy of zhe * buffer. state, ” which was. 
7 foighly that. they were always looking towards Russia. It was a. very. 
_sad thing that: China-should, now have got- control of Tibet, and it was: 
~ through partition: that the weakness had arisen. -That was eerie 
“apparent if one. looked around: the. perimeter of what used -io;be. thé. 


. Indian continent. | Uniléss there was à common policy in foreign affairs : 


: between India and Pakistan there: ‘would always. be danger. e 


"Mr. CIE. pointed: out that the scere Genel of “the Communist 
Party had himself said.that there were only 73,000 card-carrying members .' 
of the ‘Communist Party:in India. - These documents which had. been: 
- produced were very interesting; but he cid not think tliey pM the 
“emphasis which: n been pat upon them: — i E | ds ces 

- Professor G. fei séterred to ihe imperant: sols aged by students. 
inIndia. He.had recently returned from the East and. onë of the points: 


- ^" "which-had struck him was-the question whether it was -trué-that China ` 


- was so remote, from India as was sometimes supposed. He wished to. 
ask. the lecturer what- he thought about the recognition ‘of the Peking - 
‘Government, dnd.its bearing upon the delicate. position in Malaya ` at 
the present moment. .Many. supportets of Britain in Malaya - were 

| Chinese. Was their position not weakened by the recognition? 
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Sir STANLEY REED asked whether the lecturer would develop the interest- 
ing point he had raised about the American bases in Pakistan. He did 
not know what was at the back of the mind of the Pakistan Government, 
but he could not think it possible that a hard-headed people were seriously 
considering any sort of adventures in Sinkiang. One other point with 
regard to the forces of Communism in India. India had a rapidly 
increasing population on a limited area of soil. One of the most remark- 
able features of Communism in India was that it had attained its greatest 
strength not.in the great industrial centres but 1n agricultural and agrarian 
areas, where they had always considered the standard of administration 
relatively high. | 


MR. MENKEN'S REPLY 


Mr. MENKEN, in reply to questions, said that the only thing that was 
unique about the particular documents from which he had quoted was 
that, so far as he knew, his copy was the only one in the hands of a private 
person in London. Of course, the Government of India must have had 
it. A much more important point was whether he had over-emphasized 
the importance of the documents. The situation in India was one in 
which the Communists had a very fair field of work, and their importance 
must not be estimated solely on the ground of their relatively small 
numbers. 

On Professor Catlin's point, he thought the recognition of Peking in 
1950 was one of the major acts of folly committed by any British Govern- 
ment since 1945. Every possible calculation on which recognition was 
based was erroneous or had failed to be realized, while recognition itself 
had created an enormously difficult problem for the anti-Communist 
Chinese. l 

Sir Stanley Reed had quite fairly challenged a point he had made. 
He did not mean to suggest that the Pakistan mutual aid arrangement 
envisaged American bases in Pakistan. It did not, and the Pakistan 
Prime Minister had said so in so many words. But Soviet and Chinese 
propaganda asserted that there would be American bases in Pakistan, - 
and in his lecture he had gone on to say, that, in terms of pure geography, 
if there were bases in Pakistan, then obviously bombers could get over the 
mountains and attack Soviet Central Asia. 

He had been asked whether it was not true that Islam in Pakistan was 
a natural defence against the virus of Communism. It certainly was, but 
it was not enough merely to have that safeguard. In addition there had 
to be. arms; that is, there had to be not only spiritual and moral force 
but physical force also. In general, it was true that the division of the 
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p i > jhdiá ‘did: weaken the pie continent as € - ‘Whole: . "Fach: pait o 


. only draw upon itself; previously it was possible to draw Spot the whole.” 
_..country.- s 

Lastly; o on- the d or ou India, one Sb tis great. principles’ of. 
‘Communism was *' Divide- and Rule.” ` Why. had: Communism. developed.” 


k particularly in ‘south: India?, - He. must; ;pleac ignoràncé, but he would". . 
.. suggest that. India agriculturally was,a courtry of medium,. -small, ‘or. i A 
Jj “very small holdings, and. offered a favourable Opportunity to the Com- 

3 " munists for the. kind of solution: of the land n they desired. P E 7 
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: Mr. Pains PRICE, M. p` ‘in | propositig a vote of MM ded that hen p 
vd had, Known Mr. Menken : through. his writings, _and ‘he ‘knew . -enough *~ 
-- to be sure that his; knowledge: of- this problem. was profound.. In the. 
-= Hotise . of Commons this question of the. advance, of Communism in: 
Asia: was - recognized - asa major one: : W hat Was happening now in. 


Indo: Chiria was Nen much the concern- of every ‘Member Ok Parliament: ; 


"The CHAnMAN said that fie hoped no. one ‘Would’ go PA the’ tneeting. 
- thinking that any slur, had. béen: cast upon Pakistan. ' Somè of. them: had ` 
. lived: there- for: a. large part. of. their lives aid loved :the. Country. `- - But - 
df only there could be a common policy i in foreign affairs: ‘between India, 


and Pakistan how much | better. it would be. CLASS : 1 
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A JOINT MEETING: il the Aeon with ‘hs Orie T AG was held ` 


on Tuesday, 27th April, 19541 at Over-Seas House, Park P St. James’ S, e 2 
vS. W. 1., Sir TON: WOODHEAD presiding. E E eil a5 " : P» pum 


x 


"The. CEXIRMAN ered ili apologies of Sit Edward: Benihzil who had’. 


B "beén invited to take the chair, for‘his absence owing to indisposition. Sir; 


~- He was. aan Minister of the Government of India RE was now, Depiity~ 
E Chairman. of. so Bank. i ) i had p a visit to India. earlier i jn the’. - 
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By Sir- JEREMY: RAISMAN, GOIE; KCSL. oe 
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year fot business purposes and would talk about hisrreflections on that 


tour. A 


Sir und: RAISMAN said: I feel I must apologize io the East India | 


. Association because I have not prepared à paper as is usual but am merely 
going to talk from my recollections of what occurred.to me during my 
recent tour. '; It may be that I shall not touch on matters. which you may 


ut n 


think of importance at the present time in. relation to India and I may : 
leave out things which I might bave said. My object is to touch on one | 


or two salient points which occur to me on present conditions in India. 


I went ‘to India for about four:weeks on business, not on any Govern-. . 


ment matters. Since I retired in April, 1945, I have been to the sub- 
continent. twice, early in 1948 when: I took a Treasury mission from here 
to discuss the release of sterling balances with the Governments of India 


and Pakistan, and again towards the end of 1951. when I was invited by - 
the Government of Pakistan to make recommendations i in regard. to the - 


distribution of revenues between the Centre and the Provinces. Those - 


were both technical missions and whilst I Was engaged on them I did not - 


have much time to look around generally, but on this occasion I went 


purely on business as a private individual so I was able to take something 


more of a layman' s view of the situation. 


It is, of course, a common experience of all of us whe have visited - 
India since independence that the atmosphere is one of extreme friendliness | 
- and cordiality. That is so in the case of any visitor to India to-day from ` 
this country, but it is particularly gratifying if one has held’ an official - 


position to meet one’s colleagues again. and to. experience the genuine 


with which 


ey discuss problems Which were once dealt with in common . 


cordiality Uh pleasure which they feel towards one. and the readiness , 


and with which they are still faced. It is noteworthy that even personal- ` 
ities who were extremely. critical, if not hostile in former days, are glad . 


| 
to welcome one and, in a sense, to compensate one for the unpleasantness 


which they may have inflicted in’ the past on a former occupant: of the - 
front — the Assembly. It is:particularly interesting to meet the ` 


more virulent critics one knew in the past, and to talk to them again as 
man to man and to find that if they have not quite discarded the old 


political attitudes in regard to our administration they are quite prepared ' 


^ to appreciate things which ney did not, seem particularly to welcome 
in the past. 
The ting 


in India. such as I made, which necessarily was largely confined to the 


do want to NT. is that when one makes a short tour 


- 
a æ 009 


main cities, one has the feeling that at no time is one really in. touch with | 
the India which one wanted to know about. My mind went back nearly - 
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E years to o the day hea d wasa young 'sub- Civisibnat o or. district oficer, 
. wher. I moved: in the villages and knew something of the people, and: D 
. felt that I would -very much like to be able to: spend some'timie in the 
, countryside and tó see what. had happened. there, what wére the - changes *-. 


_lives in the 750,000 villages which make up India. i 

There i is no doubt that in the course'of a month or two chonthe tour, 
one inoves amongst the elite; whether official Or commercial, which. as 
. high above the level of the ordinary inhabitént of the: countryside and. 
SO, in.8 sense, everything comes at second-hand: From a journey in’a 
-car villages are seen, as it were, from the -outside;. ,a train journey is-an 


ce - experience somewhat differént from what it used to be. The fact i is, of. 


m cns 
~a 


-course, that one would. probably go by air: because virtually. all first- class: 
travel has gone into the air, which makes India much smaller than it: 
was; even Delhi to Madras has. lost its terrors. [remember Sir Frederick . 
James ‘saying. that the ‘train; the so-called Grand Trunk: express, Was 
neither grarid nor. trunk ñor express; . .Now it is only. d: matter us a few. 
_ hours, but one loses: something. ` : ` 

I cannot. claim to: have renewed ‘contact dedi with ihe Initia i in wich 
we spent a very large part.of our lives. - I had the feeling throughout that- 
I was skimming over the surface and that thete was an awful-lot that I 


.' would: like. to have found out by personal. experience which I could not 
"do. I went to, Bombay, Twent.to. Delhi, I went to Calcutta, I went. to . 


& 


| Madras, I moved. about i in South India, something I had. not. done-before: - 


. Fmade several motor journeys as well as.by-air and T.went in; a:trairt from . 


| I? ~: Mangalore to diano but I still did, mot reel. ‘that I. was, s finding: out: 


ps 
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n OUTWARD APPEARANCE = 

^ What is it; that. oje "wants to div The. ‘outward appearance of 
, India: is very. much: as ii^was, Bombay, Delhi, .Cálcutta— Calcutta ts” 
. possibly a little more sordid-than it used to te, and the City of Madras ` 
still furnishes ` a vety pleasant contrast... Delhi is still very delightful in^ 
. thé cold weather. “There were more houses end-still more, being built; 
. there i isa large diplomatic corps and one can go to cocktail parties every,- 


. night. In that connexion— this is purely arbitrary—I have some sympathy `- 


“ with Mr. ‘Nehru's. strictures on cocktail ‘parties because they have become 
~. something of a menace in the sub-continent: ,; Even for-a dinner party... 
one turns. up.at half-past séven, and. stands about ‘drinking’ until half-past `- 
nine or ten; by which time I-want to go to bed, and:then people begin to: 


-...move.into dinner. 1 cannot understand why. our friends hàve equ 
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this habit, particularly when drink i is SO OLCAN to come by and so 
expensive. 

The outward appearance of India, at any rate of the cities I visited, is 
largely unchanged, and the villages, as you pass through them, are, | 
regret to say, still as poverty-stricken and uninviting as they ever were. 
All the signs of human misery are still available in the amplitude in which 
they were to be seen in the years I was in India. One says, “ Well, here 
is a country in which a revolution has taken place," a revolution after 
nearly two centuries of British rule; there is a completely different set-up 
and of course the country is divided into two. Outwardly the evidence 
is surprisingly little. If one had fallen asleep in 1938 and woken up in 
1954 and moved around there would be extrdordinarily little which would 
make one realize that one had been asleep for 16 years or that a revolution 
had taken place, but there is a change and it may be summed up in the 
word “ planning." There is a conscious deliberate attempt to make an 
attack on the poverty of the villages and it is a tremendous and inspiring 
effort. Itis one of the most courageous things I think which any country 
could undertake because the problem is so vast. You know the size 
of the population of India and you know the standard of living, and to 
attempt within a comparatively short space of five years to make a palpable 
change in that standard is a Herculean task and involves figures which 
in comparison to the past do seem almost astronomical. They are very 
formidable, not so much perhaps in comparison with the figure of the 
later war years wheré one was dealing with a budget of Rs. 400 crores as 
compared with Rs. 80 before the war, but even so they are tremendous 
figures and if I say anything by way of criticism or comment on the 
execution of the plan I would like to say now that that does not detract 
in any way from my admiration of the tremendous endeavour which is 
being exerted in order to do something for the age-old problem of India's 
extreme poverty. 

We can rightly claim that in our day we provided a system of justice, 
of efficient administration, and that we maintained law and order generally. 
The criticism to which we are subjected is that we did not concentrate 
sufficiently on the welfare of the people: That is a latter day conception; 
even in this country the idea of a welfare state is comparatively recent, . 
and if one wished to defend the British regime against this charge one 
could. 'There are many ways in which one could refute the suggestion 
that our administration in the past was not sufficiently sensitive to the 
problems of the countryside or that we did nothing to cope with them. 
I very well remember nearly 40 years ago, for instance, in relatiou to the 
problem of land tenure that nearly all the settlement officers who were 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service were regarded as extremely radical 
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dune they were Such devoted protectors. of the welfare of the tenant. 
and the' ryot against the zemindar.: It is true that they did.not think in - 
terms of expropriation or. removing zeminders on the scale in which | 
"that has been done since independence, but for those days they were 
pretty revolutionary ideas and although I know. very little about that 
subject I do remember that various forms of legislation for the reform _. 
of tenancy were continously on the anvil at that time. | 


THE BOMBAY PLAN EE S 


Even urider the stress of war, in the later yeers of the war, the Govern- 
ment of India as constituted began to have some sort of plan for the 
countryside. It was realized that we were entering a new world in which 
much was going to be expected of. Governnents,. that having Poured» 
out blood and treasure on such a scale durinz the years. of the war- we- 


- - would be expected to do something spectacula- to- day with the Pe 


of peace. Itis true that we could not measure up to some of the extremely 
hyperbolic ideas which weré current at that.-ime. The Bombay Plan, | 
"dI remember correctly, envisaged an expenditure’ of Rs. 15,000- crores 


* .. over'a period of years at pre-war prices. | Í "will translate that for you 


. into present money and into sterling. Applyin g what Is. called the index 
of prices Rs. 15,000 crores pre-war would: have been Rs. 40,000 or Rs. 
50,000 crores nowadays, which would be about £35,000 million. © 


The people who signed that Plan were not dreamers, they were people - - 


. with names like J. R. D. Tata, G. D: Birla, A. D; Shroff, John Matthai ^ 


-and soon; they were caught up.by the tremendous exaggeration , of ^ 
' -possibilities which seems to afflict people. towards the end .of a war. I: 


“remember the shrinking feeling I felt when I. was asked: what my concep- . 
tion -was of a possible plan and as far as T remember I thought that Rs. 
I ,000 crores, not at pre-war. prices, might conceivably be raised and spent 


. : over a period of years on a plan próvidec that taxation continued at. 
: pretty well the wartime level, which meant that the.revenue budget would 


be maintained as it was, and- ‘expenditure. on defence Was 5 kept down to ' 
something not more than Rs. 100 crores. : 
. . It is interesting that if one applies the index of prices v 1944-45 to 
“the present index, you get a figure which is nct far short of the present ` 
" Five Year Plan.. But, and this is the trouble, ‘while the revenue by the 


` maintenance of more or less wartime levels of taxation. bas been main-. 


tained at pretty: well the wartime figure (that i is to say, there is a budget | 
of about Rs. 450 crores) the defence expenditare amounts to well over 
Rs. 200: crores. That is the defence expendicure charged to revenue; 
Herod is still a lot of f expenditure tucson away in the epus budget, so. 
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| ithát really they are spending half their reveriüe bends fnore on des 


‘the defence 


Here- again, as-an administrator of the past, I cast ‘my mind ‘back and: 
I remember the violent. ‘controversies ` which took place each year over 

budget .which was then about ‘half: the. total budget of the’ 
Government of India (and at that time, of course, we were ‘defending. a 
frontier which is no, longer India’s, the North-West Frontier) I feel some- 
what despo dent that they havé^not been. able tó get that down, and `of 
course to that extent the difficulty. of. financing this tremendous five year 
programim is very greatly. aggravated. | TI 3 ! 


| l EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION: 


Anon 1 Y of the p Suet "which I think i 1s to be delpored: 
is the loss of revenue due to prohibition. I have nothing to-say against: 
the ideals of prohibition. Although I. am a very moderate partaker: 
myself it does not worry me if people- are enthusiastically devoted to 
total abstirjence and I respect that point of view.’ When I asked Mr. 
Rajagopalachai how prohibition was succeeding he evaded’ the issue by 


‘saying that because you have a lot of prosecutions for theft, theft was not: 


‘less to be. condemned; in other words, he admitted that there was a good 
deal of evasion but it did not make any difference to the ideal, to the 
policy of prohibition: There have been actually two official committees 
which have, examined the question of prohibition. One of them in what: 
we knew. as the Central Provinces, presided’ over by a former Chief 
Justice of Nagpur, expréssed itself in the most cátegorical terms not only: 
about the failure. of prohibition and: the failüre to prevent illicit distilla- 


tion and all that sort of thing,. but ‘also about the extremely’ undesirable. 


consequences in the way of bootlegging and corruption-of the ranks of 
the police ånd the rise in gangsterism. ` I have unfortunately not brought, 
with me:a couple of reports from which I intended to quote.and one of 


the things Į intended to read was what the Cómmittee said about pro-; 


hibition... They have. réported j in terms: that-it is a ‘complete failure and’ 
that it is having undesirable consequences. | I myself found that in Bombay 
you could not have: a mixed party of. Indians and Europeans because, 
unless every member of the company had a permit nobody. could have 
a drink. But that is a side issue; the reason why I disliked it was. that it. 
obviously militates against a better understanding, against easy social: 
intercourse between Europeans and Indians.. With regard to prohibition 


 jnthe States, as they are now called, every ‘impartial observer will confirm. 


‘that it is a complete: failure. 
Iam "n concerned with the ad aspects; but: an enormous quunt 
of revenue has. been thrown away and pur into the pue of undesirable 
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a. ail: of which could Have. been available for: the fiicing of the: 
"Five-Year Plàn, and that is a very serious. ma-ter.. ‘One: might say with: . 
pm ices to defence; -in'thé: present juncture: of. world: affairs it is difficult ` 
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‘fora country to spend less than‘ India’ is spending (although éven there: v : E i 


 jtis not. defence against: ‘external. aggression: :so: múch as: defence against, 


“a neighbour), but in: the case of prohibition: "where quite. large. sums. are * p See 


- involved and where the Provinc ces are failing:to keep up their contribution- 
. fo'the. Five-Year Plan it is absolutely deplorable. that the Congress. Work: ^ oe 
ing Party, which: met recently, and considered. ‘the ‘matter, should: reaffirm... 
| this’ policy, ` . In spite of the "convincing- éviderce ‘and: the “ ‘opinion of all. 
` well- informed. realistic ‘people, 4t, reminded thè public: that there ‘was a: 
.. directive in. the constitution" and it.went on to say, that: the financial: 


. 
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- consequences, must be. treated: as irrelevant and che policy, must be corn: - (Rc : 
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* That I think- is- very’ anoa in the face of thë e heeds“ . | 
e t ‘of India, particularly of the Five: Year Plan: ^À more realistic. treatment, ` = LM 


Sof that subject would.dó a great, deal to. help with the réseurces-which: are. 
_ eau for producing an improvement i in. the ‘standard of living Which - 
1s sought es Ee Plan, - ` " om qur AN cops cC Kk as : m 
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Andr point which: iowa occurs to" my mind in connexion : with, ' 
"the Plan i is the problem; of adrninistration;:: In some ways, India.i is bettér;. 


; “off for mén than Pakistan, although i in- both: [have heard former pet v 2 m 


^ Pa A PROBLEM OF ADMINIST RATION. : 21 A 


pus that whereas. the o  Beneration; of. senior. administrators. Were: > - A 


-jrr 


younger: generation. which was, coming on." fas ds. párticujary áificut - 
"and. serious. in relation. to: the: much: wider: tasks "which. the Government: 
has: ;undertáken, and’ the effect seems to: ‘be that: -the planners in Delhi. : 
e ‘äre what: might.) bë called: a. general. staff. withou= any field officérs..- "There; 
“is no “line,” as-the Americans "wóuld call it; thzre'is no effective. channel > 
through. which: the (Centre can’ carry “out: its: ‘plans in the"States:: The. Ü 
States themselves . are- not always: very: easy. to‘deal with; they. do not. - 


ta 


always. fall in with the ideas of the Centre and thé inability: of the Centre : * P : 


-to see-that its purposes are baifig. carried oit is a serious defect in the 


P administration; particularly. as the Cehtie i is ‘supplying most. of the fitiance “ : E - 


"for ihe Plan.: I máy. say that for “those who. are interested. in: problems ^ 


3 “of ådministration: there is a: ‘little blue book; a report: by. an ‘American; Es ul i B 
Mr. Paul. Appleby; adviser to` the Ford; organization." dt. ds written in^ E E 


ae involved’ American: and the^jargon. ‘which: ‘has; been evolved*with égard... 


e 


E to. the. techniques of. 'adinitistrátion -i is: quite extraordinary, but. it 18: P . dx 
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intelligible. The remarkable thing about it is that if you knew nothing 
about the previous history of India you would never think that an adminis- 
tration not too contemptible had been set up long before independence. 
You would never know that there were British services in India which 
were regarded, at any rate in this country, as not the least efficient services 
which this country sent abroad. This report thinks possibly —and I 
do not want to be too critical because Americans often feel that when 
they are dealing with the India of to-day they must not hark back, to the 
days of what they call colonialism because it may be too offensive to the 
present authorities in India—there was no such administration. It is 
far from being the case that Indians do not like discussing pre-independence 
days; one can discuss with perfect ease conditions before independence. 
It is true, and only natural, that Indians tend to attribute any improve- 
ments entirely to efforts made since independence, but it is possible to 
ask them questions and discuss with them the continuous history of things 
which happened before independence and which are still going on now. 
Even in the Five-Year Plan many of the big projects, to my own knowledge, 
were started long before independence. The Sindhri fertilizer factory 
and the Damodar Valley scheme were begun well before 1947. However, 
it is interesting to see the criticisms which an outside expert on administra- 
tion brings to bear on the present system in India. He shows that there 
is a lack of direct communication, so to speak, of driving force from the 
Centre to the States and on one of the few occasions when he refers to 
the previous history of India he seems to suggest that that 1s possibly 
due to the fact that we encouraged provincial autonomy because we were 
reluctant to give real power to the Centre, and we gave it in spheres which 
we thought less important. The point is that the nation-building activities 
are in the provincial sphere but the Centre is very much concerned with 
financing them, and there is no direct way in which the Centre can see 
that its proposals are effectively carried out. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


There is one other matter on which perhaps I should touch while 1 
am talking of the Plan, particularly in view of my connexion with finance. 
and that is the question of deficit financing. I am sorry to touch on so 
technical a point but it is a matter which 1s being very much discussed in 
India. In other words, should you go on with a plan if you have not got 
enough revenue? If you cannot tax or borrow enough money to cover 
the projects of the year, should you have an overall deficit and, in effect, 
fill up the gap by inflation? This is rather a technical subject and I do 
not wish to weary this audience with it too much, but it isa little worrying 
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: in the context of the last few years that no less than Rs. 250. crores should 


be left to be raised i in this wav by what might be called fe-flationary or 
inflationary finance. Theré has been so much criticism since the Finance ` 
Minister presented . his last budget that a determined effort has been made. 
to raise a national loan which Mr. Nehru has sponsored in order to obtain | 
money to fill this gap. If the money were not "orthcoming I would hope 
. that the Plan would be slowed up to that extent because it does seem to 
mea serioüs defect that a plan for raising tae standards of living of the 
on should be financed by inflationary means which entail the lowering . 


.. ' of the standard of living at the same time as LOAD are being made to’ 


raise it. 
That brings.me tö ander point which worries me a great deal about: | 
the whole situation in India and that is that th:s plan on which so much . 


effort is being expended only aspires to neutralize the effect of the increas- - . 


ing population for five years. In other words, although all conceivable’ 
resources are beirig mobilized the standard of living of the people will be : 
no higher at the end than at the beginning. 

I cannot help feeling that the population problem is the most important 
problem facing India, and it is the duty of tke Government to take a: . 


much more positive line in this respect than it has dore hitherto. I 
. admit that public' pronouncements by the Prime Minister and by the 


Vice-President are much more favourable now to the idea of what we 
call planned parenthood than they weré in the past, but I do not think 
itis good enough that in the Five-Year Plan there is provision of Rs. 65 . 
lakhs for this purpose; personally, I think a more suitable proportion 
would be Rs. 65 crores. I think an effort shculd be made throughout , 
' the- country, an. effort which-goes into the vilages and to individuals, : 
should be undertaken to deal with this problem. 


I cannot see any hope that India will. be industralized sufficiently T 


rapidly to neutralize the effect of increased population, that the national ' 
income can be raised even by the most intensive industrialization sufficient- 
ly to. cope with the increase in unemployment which-is inevitable if the 
population continues to expand'at the rate az which it is expanding. 
When. I was.asked what I thought of the Plan by various people I said 
I thought Targets 1, 2 and 3 should be the population problem; every- 
"thing else comes after that. Ido not think it is possible to over-emphasize - 


- the importance of dealing with that problem. I hope that the signs of 
‘ increasing recognition and acceptance of that fact will continue, that that ` 


awareness wil become more widespread. Without that I think the . 

future is gloomy indeed. , 
I would like to say a word about the relations of the Gov ernment with 

private. enterprise. I had an uncomfortable Teeling that in the intensity - 


of central planning too little place, too little importance had been attached 
to the efforts of private enterprise, what could be done by private enter- 
prise. It is true that in the layout of the Plan a lot is left to private 
enterprise, but in actual practice both ministers and officials are apt to 
regard business men with what could only be called a tolerant rather 
than an encouraging eye. This I think is very serious because I myself 
am convinced, having been an official most of my life and a business man for 
a few years, that this sort of thing cannot be done in secretariats; the 
major effort must be carried out by individual business men who are 
on the job the whole time. It is true that they have the disadvantage 
(so some think) that they expect to get something out of it, but from a 
national point of view I have no doubt that it 1s greatly to the advantage 
of the country that their particular acumen, their shrewdness and their 
devotion to their business should be enlisted in the cause of national 
improvement. There I feel the atmosphere is not as good as it should be. 

The conception of the welfare state in India includes an idea of labour 
regulation which is in some respects nothing short of fantastic; it is 
extremely difficult to get rid of surplus labour and even unsatisfactory 
labour. It is impossible for the business man to adjust his factory, to 
adjust his labour force to the actual requirements. I am entirely in 
sympathy with the idea that the human side of labour must be constantly 
considered and that there must be reasonable regard for the workers, 
but the rigidity which has been imported into the Indian system of labour 
regulation is such that the most enterprising business man is deterred 
from embarking on:a new enterprise or expanding an existing enterprise 
for fear that it will be a burden for ever after with the expense of main- 
taining whatever labour force he may have engaged initially. We in 
this country have gone quite a long way in regard to labour but fortun- 
ately we have not committed ourselves to such absurd lengths which 
destroy the whole flexibility of the economy and make it impossible for 
business to adjust itself to the varying factors which influence the economic 
course of events. That is, in my opinion, a very serious matter indeed 
and unless something can be done about it I feel extremely pessimistic 
about the future of industry in India. I have no special knowledge but 
I have a feeling that there have been very serious controversies at the 
Centre in the Executive about this very matter, the question whether ' 
industry can be allowed to rationalize itself, that 1s, to employ new 
machinery and so on, and to dispense with a certain amount of labour, 
especially in the textile industry. I do hope a realistic decision will be 
reached in regard to labour legislation and labour regulations. 

There is only one thing I would like to mention at the end and that is 
in regard to foreign investment in India, which is an extremely important 
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- ‘part: of (lie economic E Everything: which deters DINE invest-. - 
"ment inside Indiz;-a fortiori, deters outside investors. There have been: 
'- discussions: of a project for developing a finanze corporation in the same. , - 


 Way.as the Commonwealth: Development Finance Corporation has been; 
set-up here. . The idea is that the Internationzl Bank for Reconstruction ` . 


`- and Development would put up a certain amount of the finance required, 
the.Government of India would put up wkat are called. counterpart CAE 
funds; .namely, rupees corresponding to dollars which have-in fact been ;. 
- given by America, and a certain amount of sapital should be raiséd from: : 


- private Indian sources and also in this, country and in the. Ünited States M 


; ‘of America; This is a project: Which Las: great possibilities. : The -` - 

~ -importance I attach to-it is that it is meant to bea corporation run entirely: . b 
-on private enterprise lines and it is possibie: -hat the expérience which ^ 
- may be gained by this Corporation may operate to some.extent to counter 
- the tendencies: in India towards excessive bureaücracy and governmental- a 
ism with regard’ to industry. If this schere ¿s successful and: effective. B 

: I would hope that it would rectify the balance ia. India and enable prune "s 
TAEQICLPTISS to: take a. better place ir in economic dexelepment. - 
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DISCUSSION 


Si DOUGLAS PEA sad that Sir Jerem Baisman had: Mone ! 
that ‘the defence budget was high because of fear of neighbours. ` Did : 
India really fear that’ Pakistan would lose its head to such an extent that 


she would invade either from the west or eàs:?: It was not the rank and. g 


file who: mattered i in this but the very people. Sir Jeremy was meeting. . 


... Sir JEREMY RAISMAN replied that he did not mean to convéy that India” 
really feared attack from Pakistan, although Mr. Nehru regularly used | 
-words-which implied that he regarded the events in Kashmir as an attack. 

` He had lived long enough to know that every Jefensive gesture by one | 
* country was: regarded as an. aggressive gesture by another, so that the ` 

. question, became metaphysical. India. was-determined not to be weaker. ` 
militarily than Pakistan: It was difficult to imagine that India „seriously, 
thought that Pakistan, could, as it were, impose hər will by forcé on India, . 


a but the fact remained. that that was the grounc on. . which much of the: Ds 


 défence expenditure was incurred. 


. Sir CECIL KiISCH: tliought it must. bé : a Bond dine Or Indians to B 
i ee by people of Sir Jeremy’s 8 experience; 2m must: learn a lot from 
"his ripe^ wisdom and knowledge. . | 
: The question of population had been a erin in sver oody s'side fór | 
- generations ino one wondered how far administration could deal with it. 
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The question hust be tackled i in the villages and how far was án administra- 


tion which lacked adequate contacts capable of dealing with such a matter? . 


Sir Jeremy was well qualified to tell them how to finance development. 
The idea that they should go into inflationary finance filled him with 


fear. Inflation bred more injustice than any other method of finance. 


How could India stand up to a policy which was bound. in the end through 
rising prices to impoverish the growing urban population on fixed wages, 
and to enrich |the agricultural population who would be selling or trying 
to sell their produce to people many of whom not could afford to buy at 
the inflated prices? The idea ran counter to the suggestion made that 
the Development Corporation receiving funds from America might be 
helped by thé Government of India setting apart counterpart funds; if 
however, as suggested by, the speaker, deficit financing left Government 
without sufficient rupees, where was the money to come from? The only 
answer Was the printing press and it was a good thing that Sir Jeremy 
had been able to talk about that. . 

The problems with which India had to deal were , the same as the British 


administration had to face, but the Indian administration was better - 


placed in that'it had got rid of the Hindu-Muslim complication. Whether 
they were producing what India seemed to require, an administration 
which was efficient, honest and just he did not know. The general 
impression he had was a somewhat depressing one; such ideas as pro- 
hibition, jettisoning vast quantities of revenue and tending towards illicit 
practices, wete not reassuring. 


| | o. | 
Sir CYRIL JONES onodi vote of thanks to. Sir Jeremy for his interest- : 
ing address. | He had also just visited India for the first time since 1947 —. 


and it was a source of gratification that Sir Jeremy’s experiences had been 


akin to his own. He made a railway journey from the west to the east - 


coast and was struck by the efficiency with which the railways were run 


and the pride the officials took in their duties. The main stations were . 


scrupulously clean. He would like to endorse Sir Jermey’s statement of 


- 


the friendly welcome.given to old residents in India, but he found that the | 


' Senior grade! of officials was genuinely apprehensive about the rising 
genération of administrators because of the lack of tradition and the 
inadequate facilities for training in the present stress of work. Every- 


body had listened to the talk with great interest and. he was happy to . 


propose a sincere vote of thanks. ` 


, The CHAIRMAN also thanked Sir Jeremy for his inferesting talk. He: 
had known him for nearly 40 years and appreciated very much the time | 


he had given'that afternoon to talkingitothe Association. | 
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VAT A JOINT MEETING of" the TON and the ‘Over-Seas am at. 


Over-Séas House, Park Place, St. Jatnes's Street; S. W.1,*on 15th June, : 
1954, under the Chairmariship . of Lt.:Cobonel Lord’ Birdwood, MVO, 


.7 Mr. H. E. B. CarrLEv, Middle East Correspondent. of The Hindustan: E à 
- Times, Delhi, 1946-53, ‘gave an. address. On. Jndian and pe Relations T E 
with the Middle East. Ed 2 pen $ E 


5 za à 


Mr. CÀTLEY a d hope this audience vill allow me. to begin by explain” A 


- ing. how what we now: know generally as. tae Middle East came to’ be. r 


described as. such. The- Arab ‘States: and ‘reighbouring . countries. such : E 
|. as Turkéy and Persia were previously known as the Near East, with larids 4: - 


Such as India, Burma and. Ceylon referred to as. the. Middle East, and- 


2s ;. Indo- China, Malaya, China. and Indonesia. as the Far East. But during 


i the last war a-British. Middle Fast Office—8. U.E.0.—was established with 
' headquarters in Cairo, and the “ Middle East.” part-of the title has stuck: 
"for. the countries ‘which it^served,-and, in» somewhat reduced ` measure, - 


continues to do. so- With the Arab count-ies and- adjoining territory ^ 


“now thought of and ‘talked about as the Middle East; India (and ‘now '. 
Pakistan) and Ceylon and Burma are generally classified as part of South- s 


.' East Asia—another piece of wartime nomenclature, deriving from -a . 


famous “ comman. " and, of, course, the, Far Fast remains. to be known 


ss. -as-it always was. 


At the close of-25 years!’ in doutpálión in India I deft for this Middle: 


24 East in early” 1946, and, after having a` look at Teheran, Baghdad, 


Damascus and Haifa, arrived in J erusalem. ia March for the sittings of ; 


"the Anglo-American: Ingùiry Committee tha! was in the final stage of, 


its examination of the problem: of Palestine’s future. — . ; 


During World War 1—Noverniber,. 1917—the Jews were told that they. 


E could hope for a Jewish, National Home in. Palestine. During World.. 


War u—from 1942 onwards—Zionists pledged themselves, to demarid a 


.. Jéwish National State. When Labour came into power here in. Britain: 


at the war's end in 1945 the Government: secured the co-opération of. the. 
Truman administration in: America i in what vas to. be a final attempt to’ ' - 
solve'the.complex Palestine. problem. Soit Fappened that in. March '46 - 


twelve good men.and. true—six British and sx Americans—were sitting". - 


in J erusalem asking questions of and d hearing arguments from Jews aüd 
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Arabs, in a Holy Land that was boiling up with unholy antagonisms and 
unholy threats of bloody strife. 

Having, in India, been compelled to make a constant study of current 
and potential problems deriving from Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a separate 
Muslim State, to which Mr. Gandhi and the Congress seemed to be 
irreconcilably opposed, in Jerusalem I came face-to-face with an equally 
persistent demand for a Jewish State and Arab opposition to it that 
appeared equally irreconcilable. 

More than once did my thoughts in that closely-guarded, jam-packed 
Y.M.C.A. hall in Jerusalem link Mr. Ben-Gurion, arguing for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State, with Mr. Jinnah. More than once did my 
thoughts link the Mufti of Jerusalem or some other adamant Arab leader 
—saying, in effect, “ only over my dead body "—with Mr. Gandhi or 
Sardar Patel. 

But just as Mr. Jinnah got his Pakistan eventually Mr. Ben-Gurion got 
his Israel. Jt may seem more than a trifle strange to-day that while 
India—India as we know it now—has accepted Palestine’s partition 
and entered into diplomatic relations with Israel, Pakistan has associated 
itself with the Arab attitude in denying recognition to the Jewish State. 
Later I shall read extracts from a statement on the subject made recently 
to a news agency representative in Karachi by Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 
Sir Zafrullah Khan. 


EGYPTIANS AND MR. GANDHI 


Now, in Jerusalem, as I have said, I was inclined to link the Zionists 
with Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League, and the protesting Arabs with 
Mr. Gandhi and Congress. And when I got to Cairo later in March 
1946 I found most Egyptians intensely interested in Mr. Gandhi and only 
remotely interested in, even aware of, Mr. Jinnah’s struggle for partition 
and Pakistan. 

There were, of course, two outstanding reasons for this: Firstly, Mr. 
Gandhi was fighting the British for Indian independence. Egypt was 
fighting the same power for Egyptian independence, expressed in the 
slogan “ Evacuation and Unity of the Nile Valley ”—meaning the end 
of British military occupation of the Suez Canal zone and an end, too, 
to British administration in the Sudan. | 

Secondly, such attention and sympathy as might have been accorded 
to Mr. Jinnah’s demands for a separate Muslim State could not have been 
divorced from Egyptian fears of the Sudan’s separation from Egypt— 
even of that part of the Sudan, accommodating some one-third of an 
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| 8 iion W vihich below Latiinds 12. i is tieither Muslim nor 


- Afab. ; It is, of course, pagan and. Nilotic. 


At the end of 1946 Mr. J innah visited London to Souter uh the British 


k Government and halted in Cairo-on his wey back. I have vivid recollec- , 


.-- tions of the Press conference which he held at Shepheard’s Hotel. on that ^ 


+) 


occasion. I had -personal . knowledge of the differences- which Mr. 
Jinnah had had: .during | the . war-years ` "wit. Fazlul Haq and -Hussan 


'Subrawardy in-Bengal, and ‘with the Unicnists of the Punjab:under: Sir |: 
“Sikandar Hyat Khan. -1 knew that an: essentially Muslim province,’ 
. «the North-West Frontier Province, was being governed by a Congress . 
‘administration undér Dr. Khan Sahib. And I just had. to ask Him whether `: 


' he felt that Muslim opinion was. truly behind him tö an extent that justified . 


^ his unrelenting. demand. for: partition. and z.separate Muslim State, with 
.. all the difficulties it would involve; I felt compelled. to ask Mr. Jinnah ` 


also whether: he felt he could expect much sympathy for his demand for- 


partitiori—on the ground that the. Muslims .of India. were a distinct : 


“nation” from the:-Hindus—from'a country that was insisting on the, Lr 


oneness’ of the Sudanese and Egyptian peorles. . 


J needn’t-trouble to recall the replies I got-from. Mr. nae ese was. E 


 mever any question of his one-track-mindednsss on the issue of. Pakistan— 


-but what I feel I must emphasize-—and [assure you it's a truthful recollec- ,- 


.iion—was that the sense of the meeting, prepcnderatingly Egyptian, was. 


1 


definitely * anti-partition.” - I have to emphasize at the same time that | 
the Egyptian attitude generally was influenced not only by thoughts on: = 
`- the future of the Sudan but by the feeling: taat in holding-up.Indiàn-.' 
- independence Mr. ‘J innah was “ playing: the geme of the British " (with - 
"whom, of course, Egypt had her: own. great differences), 


But Pakistan became.a reality in. August. 1947. ‘Egypt: adom the” 
birth of a, new Muslim State and—let's be frank—what it regarded as a^ 


- "heavy blow to that “ British imperialism ? which she associated with - 


British occupation of Egyptian d and. British administration: of. 
the Buen "x M MES 
E BASIC POINTS LT 


I pass now- ^to the 4 ‘main 1 subject’ of my “talk: What : are the "m 


: between India and Pakistan and the countries of the Middle Tast: ji What- 
+ course are such relations. likely to takeinthefutuce? ^ ` 


~The. basic points in this regard I -would sketc3 as follows: : ; 
` There js India's . (or : Mr. Nehru's) preference for might. even say 


rs uncompromising attachment .to-the principle of.“ neutralism."' - The. P. 
- -plain meaning of such an attitude is that India will not align herself with , 


any. pont or group: of. countries: ae are cucrently. associate d in n. 
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military cóntekt—however remotely —with either of the sides, the Western 
OI Communist blocs as they are known, in what’s called the “ cold war.’ 
By her example, and, if possible by precept, she would hope to encourage 
neighbouring or near-by countries to stand aloof from either bloc. 

- On the other hand, Pakistan is definitely looking westwards, which 


- . means the. Middle East—the Muslim Middle East—for friends and allies: 


In his monthly broadcast to the nation on the first of March Pakistan’s 


Prime Minister, Mr. Mahomed Ali, not only said that United States’. 


c6 


military aid for Pakistan was “ an important step forward in the con- 


solidation of Pakistan,” but added, “it is a matter of the greatest signifi- ] 


cance for the entire Muslim world. 


On the subject of Pakistan's. yesentivceondhudedi pact with rat | 
Mr. Mahomed Ali has said. that the two parties would welcome associa- : 


tion with it of any other country—Middle-Eastern or South-East-Asian. 
Since talk of this kind in connexion with-such countries as distant Burma or 


Indonesia‘ would be purely academic, we must presume that the invitation ` 


or suggestio was really intended for the ears of Iraq and Persia—the 


“ missing links " in the chain between Pakistan and Turkey—and even . 


of Saudi Arabia. 


If such aré the respective attitudes of India and Pakistan to the Middle - 


East what is the position in reverse? How. do the Arab countries and 


their neighbours view the “ neutralism." of India on the one hand, and ' 
on the other, the patent desire of Pakistan to cultivate the association - 
of Middle East countries; even to the point of attracting them to some’ 


military—or, ** defence "—1line-up? 


Here we have to think about the Arab É casus: its Calieciive Security | 
Pact, and its proclaimed or professed support for Egypt S demands for. 


British evacuation from the Suez Canal zone. 


All this implies a concertéd Arab attitude towards if not in all matters. 


of foreign policy certainly to matters of defence. For instance, when 


Major Saleh Salam of the Egyptian Revolutionary Command Council’ 
was questioned in late April whether or not it was- true-that Iraq was. 
considering] association with the Turkish-Pakistani pact, he replied, 

| State would dare to consider any such commitments outside 


* No Arab 
the Arab League until Egypt has settled her differences with Britain.” 

I studied|the workings of the Arab League at close quarters for nearly 
eight years! I attended its first anniversary celebrations in Cairo Uni- 


versity on (I think) the 5th of April, 1946, at which King Farouk was the 


central figure, regarded at that time—by Egypt certainly—as the pone 
focus of a great and progressive organization of Arab States. 
The Arab States had emerged virtually unscathed from the holocaust 


. of the second world war. Even before the guns had ceased to roar in. 
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ee eq the Arabs are to ial iha: has and aspirations," > King Saud aes 
said, ^ they must” immediately. ‘and finally ` abandon their policy. of ` - 
` improvisation,’ which: has produced all the:disasters they have suffered... .. 
“Tt was not the Arab peoples who failed:to act for. unity, sovereignty `` 
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alee they’ Had welded Tae into an Arab Xue ‘Situated as, 


they: were at the cross-roads of.thé world, and aware of the post-war ` 


‘disagreements that had developed between East-and West, they had good . 


reason-to envisage. themselves. as a “ power bloc" destined to ‘play :a. D 
; major role. in world. affairs. Their favours would be courted: ‘by. both 


Fast and West and they would, ‘perhaps, bé. in the comfortable position i 
~ of being ud to payi one side. otf cara the other, to their own. great, : 


advantage. A 


^ v / 
‘ n id 
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INEFFECTIVE BODY 
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But the Arab League has proved a ‘generally Tae body; meeting 


- 


“ane and passing endless resolutions, but having. no great achieve- ^ | 


- ment to its credit... And in case this should sound too harsh a judgment rsa 
Jet me quote some : things which King Saud of Saudi Arabia said in his  , A 


» 7. capital Riyadh, on the 31st of December last (as reported ‘by the Arab 
News Agency): . e Á 


w 
* - 


and the realization of their hopes," His Majesty went on: * the negligence e 


. has been on the part of their leadérs." 


-Yes; that sums. up the Arab League S record: well D truly. There. DS 
` pas been much “ negligence." - Where there hes been action it has been: -. 
_ generally ' ‘ improvised.” Negligence: and. imorovisation could hardly E: 


' have been more. startlingly. revealed, at-any place, atany time, in-history, 


- than when five Arab armies. failed in the Summer of 1948 to subdue E 


ee State of:600,000 peóple! 


I:have thought it necessary to emphasize tke ‘Arab Léague's S part inw., 
Eo picture I am trying to sketch for you, because i in all international affairs. -~ ` 


—and that would comprise relations with:India and Pakistan—the Arab 


States, through. the’ League; are supposed to: bé committed to BE. | 


policies particularly on military or defence measures. 


. Egypt may or may not be sérious.in thinking, as she has done of TA Ee 
; " or reported to. have done—in terras of“ neucralism ” (after. thé style M 
of Mr: Nehru. and:India). But suclia tendency certainly suits. her book: B 


‘in countering British. arguments for the retention of- British forces; or, 


in the. last resort, of British uniformed. technicians, in the. Suez. Canal : oar 
.. base, ‘and, should British forces be eventually withdrawn, in ‘countering. : 
— - British. proposals. for their autcmatic return to the base in- the event. of ~ 


any threat of aggression in the Middle East. 


But do the other Arab States see vedo: eye with, NUT on this ander 

Iraq, now the possessor of- great oil-wealth, and having only a very 
unsettled Persia between "herself and Russia, coüld hardly be expected 
to subscribe to the theory of * neutralism." Iraq. is Dow to receive 
' military aid from the United States, a matter which Egypt clearly regards 
as weakening|Arab unity and Arab League solidarity ..- Jordan, having 
her seemingly unending frontier-troubles with Israel, is thinking not 
in terms of the Arab Collective Security Pact but of her treaty with Britain, 
. which provides for British. military assistance should Jordan be the victim 


of aggression ... The United States has a military air-base in Saudi ` 


Arabia and the R.A.F. is similarly accommodated in Iraq and Jordan. 


di Neutralism| " is hardly compatible with such conditions—and Egypt’ . 


knows it! | 


ARAB SECURITY PACT 


It is not possible to say "what Teal Or realistic progress has been made ` 


in implementing the Arabs’ Collective Security Pact. . It was conceived 


by Egypt in December 1950, when there was much talk of an Iraqi-Syrian : 
Union, with! Jordan, perhaps, joining later, which Egypt, as leader of the : 
Arab League, couldn't be expected to favour. But after tardy ratification ` 


of the Pact by individual states—and frequent changes of governments— " 


it- wasn't until last autumn, in Cairo, that the respective Arab chiefs of 


staffs got down to business. I think it would be safe to say that the pact . 


is designed |to safeguard the Arab States against that “ aggression ” 


which they say must always be feared. from the million-and-a-half people, 


who live in Ithe 8,000 square miles that is Israel —not, say, from Russia. 


But, like “ neutralism,” the Pact gives Egypt further grounds for opposing. 
British policy i in regard to the Suez Canal base, and, as well, for refusing’ 
to join any Western-inspired defence plan such as MEDO—the Middle 
East Defence Organization—propounded by the three main Western, 


Powers and Turkey in November 1951. 


I hope I haven't spent too much time on this Arab side of things, but 
I've been anxious to stress the sort of set-up with which India and Pakistan: 
must .deal—-States whose unity is more superficial than real, and which, 


as King. Saud of Saudi Arabia put it, tend more towards “ improvisation” 
than the framing of precise businesslike policies. The Arab States are 


new national entities—even Egypt didn't become an independent kingdom. 


until 1921-—and they are inclined, in themselves and when functioning 
asa League, to take a very parochial view of affairs. Then again—and it 
may be regarded as one of the principal causes of the Arab League’s 

indifferent, ineffective  Tecord—-governments change so frequently that 
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there is little or no continuity in national policies... .It has been said; - 
and said truly, I think, that the only real cementing influence ‘among the m 


. Arab States is a common: hatred of and opposition to Israel—but even. 


theri it is doubtful whether, say, Jordan, with or without pressure from à: 
 ‘financially-helpful Britain, would persist in bêr refusal to reach a selle. "c 
: ment with the J ewish State:were it not for her League NM 2d 
the aeea of preserving the precious facade of Arab unity. . 

" S f ARAB-—ASLAN BLOC- vU TN ee 
Row let us = back to India and Pakistan. 
Some two years ago a good deal of writing and confabulation cua 
round. the formation:of an Arab-Asian bloc. . Perhaps, perhaps not, the’, 
idea appealed.to Mr. Nebru—there could bé no doubt about the leading |. 


. .role that India would play in.such an association—but Ldo-knów,ftom `- 


contacts, with the Arab League. secretariat in Cairo, that the idea appealed : 
strongly to the Arab States. They had their quarrel with the French 


over Tunisia and Morocco; with the- British —proclaimedly. as a matter E 


of settled, united League policy—over . military occupation of Egyptian 


, d territory; and they had their quarrel with. Israel—and it would have 


been most helpful if they could count on tke undeviating support E 


i . Vijayalakshmi Pundit, Mr. Nehru's sister; about a year ago; when ‘she.. 


India:and Pakistan and other Asian countries in these respects. ^ .— . De 
-Buti I had the opportunity of: discussing the point’ with Mrs.” a. 
broke journey in Cairo on her way back to India from a. United Nations : H : 
Assembly-session in New York, where she hed been a niember--of the“ ~- 
Indian delegation. "(She is now-the President of the. Assembly). . I feel: . -< 


^ sure.she would not mind being quoted hére, for she said much the same 


sort of thing when interro gated ata Press conferencé by Egyptian journal- — 


"sts. It was that India was not considering j joining any sort of “bloc.” > 


India sympathized with the Arab case in many. respects, but there could’: 


` be no question of overall commitments. pp case would be oe 


* 
e 


on its merits. ^ - 

Sir Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’ S CUN Minister, replied ‘in scab 
identical terms, to questions -on Pakistan’s áttitude.to an: Arab-Asian : 
bloc put to him sometime later at a Press conferérice in-Cairo’s Semiramis’ 


- Hotel... If, to-day, Pakistan is making something of a direct approach: ' 
to the Arabs, she is, by the same token, turning away from the Asians. 


4! 


Egypt, of course, would have liked the. unqualified support of India— ` 


-.. and Pakistan—for her demand for the unconditional evacuation of . 


British troops, but here again I have a personal. recollection to pass on,. 


- of Mr. Nehru being interrogated on the point when hex was passing g through 
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Cairo on the way. to a conference of nme edita Prime Ministers. ' 


in London: /^ I am strongly opposed to any foreign interference with a 


. country’s sovereignty and independence," Mr. Nehru replied emphatic- | 
ally—which | was a good start from the Egyptian point of view—but then 
he added, "But you are in treaty relations with’ the United Kingdom, | 
and I wouldilike to see your differences settled in a friendly way and ona - 
firm and wórkable basis." (The hour Was past midnight. Mr. Nehru ; 


looked in need of sleep after his long flight from India. His interro- 
gators were kind enou gh to leave things there). 


| : 
ef U.S. AID TO PAKISTAN 
] . 


_ The American news-magazine Time had this to say in its issue of the: 
18th of Ja uary last in anticipating the grant of United States military ` 


aid to Pakistan: “ India’s Nehru, determined to be a neutralist, and also. 
unwilling to see his hated neighbour Pakistan strengthened, had deliber-. 


ately set out to organize Indian opinion against. both the v.s. and 


Pakistan . i. . In Cairo, India's suave, fellow-travelling Ambassador, 
Sardar. K. M. Panikkar, was trying to stir up the Egyptian battle against 


the idea— the idea of v.s. military aid to Pakistan’—and working 
to prevent the British and Egyptians from settling their Suez differences. 
He was skilfully opposed "—I'm still quoting from Time—* by Pakistan's 
representative Tyeb Hussein, who when Britain and Egypt seem on the 
verge of al break, has a way of getting the negotiators back together 
again over! his friendly dinner table.” — 

I don't know what authority Time had for attributing such activities 
to Sardar Pannikar—I saw a great deal of him in Cairo, from where he 
has now Been moved to India as one of the three members of a com- 
mission investigating the problem -of linguistic states—but whereas we 
might be disinclined to believe that he had assumed the positive sabotaging 
role of preventing an' Anglo-Egyptian settlement it seems reasonable 
to suppos; -~I’m being as guarded as possible!—that India would not 
exactly welcome or applaud, an Egyptian line-up with Britain that would 
replace potential “ neutralism ” by, at least, an understanding on Middle 
East defence (with Britain and the Western bloc) that would free the 
Arab States from the present restrictive Arab League policy, and that 
would, in turn, encourage Pakistan to ** look westwards." 

A report emanating from Egypt a few days ago that had only a 24- hour 
life told of how India had actually intervened in the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute in suggesting that a permanent committee should be appointed, 
of one Egyptian, one Briton and one Indian, to examine the circumstances 
under which, after an agreed evacuation of British troops, they might be 
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allowed to re-enter the Suez’ Canal base. The reba re me, ca B 
ularly, in opening up the prospect of my having to make. fundamental | 
changes in what I was proposing to say to you this afternoon. -, ' Buta. 
flat. contradiction appeared in the following . mornings” papers. Mr.. " 

E Ktishna Menon was reported to have passed the suggestion on to Cairo : 
after meeting Mr. Eden in-Geneva. Mr. Me snon denied all knowledge of: - 

; any-such events. So it looks ds if it was no more than a case of Egyptian. . 
. kite-flyin g or, wishful thinkitig—even of leg-puLing! p AN 
That brings me to the’ point that, whereas India may have no direct... E a i 

' interest in what Egypt or-any ‘other Middle East- country -does in the ~ e 
military context of things, she must be definitely and directly. interested - 
in the extent to which specific agreements reached by Middle East countries’ 

_ affect, or are affected by, Pakistan’ S clearly: growing drift away from her - 
gutem ASE. Soa oa pe di ou dA La 


i 
, 


dor UE qd CPAXISTAN'S. FOREIGN. POLICY 


1 don't think India really fears, or ‘has. any iem cause td fear, that the 
. new. tendencies in Pakistan's foreign policy reise or increase the prospects uo 
¿> of “war ”-between the two countries; but: she cannot ignore. the possibility, 
the probability, that the more successful: Pakistan ‘is in. cultivating. the 
- association of Middle: East countries arid reaching precise defensive . 
or other agreements with. them—remember the. pronouncenient of Prime. 
S Minister Mahomed Ali which T:quoted earlier, about u.s. military’. aid: 
. "for Pakistan being of **the,gréatest significance to the entire Muslim 
'. - world "—the less * * reconcilable " might Pakistan be in the matter of her `... 
E many differences with India; and the less amenable. will: such Middle a 
.. East countries be to Indian leadership or guidance. — .- NE 
". I would like here to recall for you the fact that both India and Pakistan. QUEE 
^ have been involved. in events following the Anglo-Egyptian settlement e 
of the 12th of February last year on self-government for the Sudan OF no X» 
 :three-year period before self-determination. .  . puer] 


ec 


- 


. Mr. Sukumar Sen played a notable part as the Indian chairman. of. the : 
" Sudan Election Commission in supervising the preparation of electoral. 
yells in déaling courageously and effectively with Egyptian and British "V 
a . ‘charges and counter-charges of interference in the elections, and in finally. ue 
' .: bringing the-elections. of November last to a successful conclusion. The.: : 
i: Pakistani chairman of tlie five-man Governor-General’s Advisory Com: o> 
t "" mission, Mian Ziauddin, has a continuing responsibility i in the Sudan; ànd ^" 
= from the look of: things as they, have developed of late he faces no easy: 
Ho. | task. The remaining members of the. Commission are one British 
pe representative, one Egyptian and two Sudanese. To begin with, these 2 
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Sudanese members were one Unioiist (pro-Egyptiari) and one independent, 

but the predominatingly Unionist Government has now replaced the 
Independent| by a Unionist, so upsetting the “ balance of power" in 
favour of the pro-Egyptian element. This raises thé prospect of the” 
Pakistani Chairman of the. Commission being reduced to what a Times. 
report called a rubber-stamp role—à prospect: which Sir Zafrullah Khan, ` 
Pakistan's Foreign Minister, is believed to. have, discussed with the. 


Egyptian Te during a visit to Cairo last month. " 
'"NEUTRALIST'' INDIA 


^. Now, naturally, the relations of a “ neutralist " India with the Middle 
East countries could not provide as many talking points as those of 
Muslim Pakistan with a region that is almost exclusively Muslim; a: 
Pakistan whose Chargé d’ Affaires in Cairo played a mediating role i in: 
bringing British and Egyptian negotiators together again in July last 
year after formal negotiations had broken down in May (and who may 
still be interesting himself in effecting a settlement); a Pakistan whose 
Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, has suggested a conference with 
the Arab States to frame a precise joint policy on what's still called the 
“ Palestine Problem ”: ; a Pakistan that towards the end of April played. 
host to an Islamic ‘Economic Organization Conference; a Pakistan that 
has entered into.a new alliance with Turkey and has recently received 
state visits from and euthusiastically féted the Kings of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia; a Pakistan whose Prime, Minister has said openly—and challeng- 
ingly—tha U.S. militáry aid is of “ the greatest significarice to the Muslim 
world." . l India’s interest in the Middle East, as I have tried to point 
out, is more indirect than otherwise. Pakistan's is direct and dynamic. ' 

I have quoted an American magazine's report that Sardar Pannikar, 
before he vacated the post of Indian Ambassador in Egypt, strove to 
. Sabotage. any possible Anglo-Egyptian settlement, and added that the 
truth or otherwise of. such a charge could not be determined. By way 
of contrast, the activities of Pakistan’s senior diplomat in Cairo—the 
comparatively youthful but very. capable Mr. Tyeb Hussein, who in the 
last three years or more must: have established a time-recórd as an 
ambassadorial " stand-in "—have been plain for all to see. - Pakistan’ 
is clearly anxious that Anglo-Egyptian differences should. be. resolved, 
as, doubtless, a first step in the establishment of a Middle East defence- 
system that would comprise, or be in some other way associated with, 
the signatory- -countries of the new Pakistani-Turkish Pact. 
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CEA. Cir BACT NOT: WELCOME 


^ . 


Now; some. Arab States-- Egypt, in "artiscin did: not nde this - 


"pact. It-was seen as an American-—or generally Western-inspired plan ` 


' to: ‘by-pass the Arab. States that had turned down the MEDO— Middle 


.- East Defence. Organization —plan propounded in Novembér 1951. A., 


further cause for Arab or Egyptian oppositior. was that Iraq looked like 

being drawn into the new line-up; ODS or threatening a breakaway. 

from, the Arab League. - Ri 
There can be little doubt that it was ith theughts of Arab OT: EEyptin 


opposition to, or suspicion of, the Turkish-Pakistani pact that Sir 
_Zafrullah Khan, in speaking to a representative of the Arab News Agency s 


in Karachi in- early April, laid special ‘emphasis on Muslim, as distinct’. 
from Arab, concern about Israel and ‘the: f-equent frontier incidents . 
' between: the J ewish State and its Arab neightours.. Pakistan's Foreign" 
' Minister called for * joint deliberations " between the Arab and “ other 


Muslim "states for the formulation of a common policy. He talked.of |... 
. what he called-the “Israeli: menace” as 'threatening not only the sur- . - 


- rounding Arab States ‘but the *^whole Islamic world." He went on to 
..describe the Arab States as “ trustees” on' behalf of, this Islámic . world, 
-and.assured them of the support of.“ all Musiim States " in any action 
. they. might take to safeguard: the security and peace of the Middle East. . 


(I think I ought to add lere that compared with less than. a million and- ee: 
e Jews living in the 8 ,000 sq. miles of: Israeli territory there are some : - l 


- 40 million Arabs living in the 14 million. sq: miles of Arab territory. Do : 
-the Arabs. really need these assurances of sup2ort from the. rest of. m 
“Islamic World?”). — . ; E 
.In-the- middle of May Sir Zafrullah Khan pada brief ofiberéided visit de d 
'to Cairo, where he was reported to have àssuced Egypt that Pakistan's. 
- pact with Turkey did not connote desertion of ary Arab causes... Turkey © 
 hàs *'recognized Israel," but Sir Zafrullah has repeatedly emphasized- 
: that Pakistan has no. intention. of doing likewise. - 
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TURCO—PAKISTAN. A SEEEMENT E 


I musta How udha on the main points of the azreement Bm Türkey.- | 
~ and Pakistan, signed simultaneously i in Ankara. and Karachi on the 2nd 
© Of April; -—^ see PEL 
BT : The ‘agreement—I quote. Gom: a | Times report Eom Raci ooo : 
E : Nizes “the need for. consultation and co-operation iñ every field for the -, 
` purpose of promoting the well-being. and. security " of the Turkish and ` 


Pakistani peoples. . Consultation and: co- a in defence are do E 


~ 
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cover the following points: Exchange of technical information; efforts 

.to meet the. Tequirements of the two countries in the production of arms 
and ammunition; and study and determination of the ways and extent of 
co-operation! in accordance. with Article 51 of the United Nations . 
Chartér should an unprovoked attack. be made against them from outside. 


Any State whose participation Turkey and Pakistan. consider useful 


: c for achieving the purposes of the agreement—oné can well imagine the - 


signatories thinking of Persia and Iraq in this context—may accede to` 
the: agreement under the same conditions and with. the same poneauens 
as bind the contracting parties. 

Finally, any talk or discussion on Indian and Pakistan T with ' 
the Middle East countries must include thé issue of Communism. Asa 
political parly India’s Communists enjoy full freedom to contest elections, ` 
sit in legislatures, ahd, within the-scope of the Law, proclaim and pursue - 
their various policies and propagate their beliefs. The picture is a. very 
different one in Pakistan, the Arab States, Turkey and Persia. Not that. 
Communists or other categories of Leftists don’t exist therein —Pakistan's 
Prime Minister has blamed Communists for instigating the grave labour - 
troubles in the eastern half of the country last-month; swoops on Com- 
munist.“ cells " have been a regular feature of the Egyptian scene; Persia's - 
Tudeh Party is still busy- underground, and Lebanon and Iraq have to- 
keep.a very watchful eye on subversive elements of the same turn of 
mind—but, las distinct from the official attitude being one of “ recogni- 
tion," as in the case of India, it is that of proclaimed and EEE RS 
—often unashamedly repressive—opposition. 

At the Colombo conference last month Mr. Nehru, who would have: 
liked to see a resolution passed. condemning colonialism (but not Com- 
munist expansionism) was strongly opposed by the Prime Ministers of, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, who argued that whereas colonialism was. 
on the decline and could easily be dealt with a country overrun by Com- 
munism might be.lost for ever... When Mr. Nehru suggested that the: 
Great Powers should declare for non-intervention in Indo-China he was 
opposed by the same three Prime Ministers, Mr. Mahomed Ali of Pakistan: 
contending that any such attitude on the part of the Great Powers would 
mean that non-Communist Indo-China would soon be swallowed up. by. 
the Reds..,. The proceedings of the Colombo conference could not have 
been lost oj Middle East leaders: 
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a Bree in Honour of- ^. a 
| | 07 Sir Frank Brown LIE 


A R RON Was held at the Royal: Empire Sodio on 2th m 1954; 

. in honour of Sir;FRANK BROWN, CIE, recent:y retired Honorary Secketary - Hes 
' of the East India Association. ` The large nurr ber of.guests present were j 

_ received: by .the Presiderit, Lord. Hailey, Sir John and Pay Woodhead,. 

Sir Francis and Lady Low and Sir Frank Browa. ce 


T 
=< aes = wet 


~ 


“Sir Jou: WoopHEAD, Chairman of tlie' jason. said: About ‘two "ERE me 
"years. ago on the ‘occasion, of his Silver Ju>ilee as Honorary Secretary; 
. we met. together to express to Sir Frank Erown our deep appreciation ~ EN 
n of the?great services he had rendered to the Association over such a sia 
D E period of years. - That meeting, held in October, 1952, was in. every: 

way.a pleasurable one for we. were:able to look back overa quarter. ofa. 

. century during which Sir Frank Brown had been our Honoráry Secretary. 

, and to look. forward-i in the: hope.and expectation that -he would continue ' 

E in that post for some years to come. Unfcrtunately, that hope has: not 
been fulfilled. Towards. the'end of last'year.Sir Frank's eyesight gave 

. <, cause for some anxiety, and im the’ early-part of this year hé was advised 

' that he should-rest his eyes by. refraining. from reading and writing. In .. 

.the circumstances, Sir Frank felt , compelled to resign the post. he had. 

` held with such: success for so: many years. -And .so our. meeting to- day, 

in contrast with thàt of 1952,.is tinged. with z, note of sadness—we deeply ~. .- 
i 2 regret . his ‘resignation and the disability. which has compelled him to. “: 
.*. resign. We trust that. the rest ds will now be able to me will benefit ; à 
.^ his eyesight. ' pis P ut 

The Cou at the meeting ab which it. — with. great regret: Sir 
"ranks resignation, decided as a.mark of the Association's appreciation: 

-of his “outstanding ‘services, to invite him to become, a Vice-Presidént ..' - 
and to present him with.an illuminated address signed by the President m 
, and Members of the Council. -Lord Hailey actended that meeting and ' 
at his suggestion it was agreed that the address should. be presented at ` 
.à reception which would enable members cf ihe Association to. pay a 
- che farewell to'Sir F rank and at the same. zime to extend a welcome - 
:to his successor, Sir Francis Low. Our meeting to- day, therefore, has: - 
'a two-fold object—to bid farewell to Sir Franx às our Honorary sina m cs 
and to welcome Sir Francis Low. I should add that, although Sir Frank 
. has ceased to be our Honorary Secretary, we > shall still have the benefit: ~- 
- of -his. advice; for he remains a- member of the Council. ‘Sir Francis. 

is also a. member Of the oo and we. aze very ue to ‘him for ^ 
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having undertaken the duties of Hororasy Ser eap. 1 will now ask our’ 
President to present to Sir Frank the illuminated address. 


" LORD nike Sir Frank Brown, My Lond Ladies and Gentlemen. 
I have always liked the way in which. the French invite one to take part 
in their soc cial or family festivities—one is asked to “ assiste "—and I 
am delighted to see here so notable an “‘ assistance” to aid. the Council: 
in showing its gratitude to Sir Frank Brown. and its appreciation of his: 
long services to the Association.. It is not perhaps a very difficult task. 
We like: M mp. it; and I do not think that he greatly dislikes our. 
doing it..,Our pleasure is of course greatly diminished by the thought. 
that the occasion marks his farewell to the post of Honorary Secretary. 
But let us take comfort., It is only half a farewell. His post is being: 
taken, I am glad to say, by Sir Francis Low; ‘and I'am certain that he 
will be a very worthy successor to Sir Frank. But Sir Frank himself 
will be with us, I hope, for mariy years to come. When middle-aged 
persons like myself, and spry young fellows like. Sir John. Woodhead, 
are beginning to show signs of wear and tear, Sir Frank will still be there, 
always punctual at every meeting; never showing any sign of age; never 
forgetting the face or the name of a friend or acquaintance, be he British 
or Indian; always friendly and courteous, always giving the impression 
that though many curious things may have happened in the long con- 
nexion of Britain and India, one thing of permanent value has come of it 
—the-East India Association. 

And so, Sir Frank, I am not going to make a valedictory address 74 
you. I am not going to strew you roses and rosemary; for rosemary is 
for remembrance and- we should not forget you, even if we were not 
assured of| your continuous presence amongst us. 

But I have a small request to make of you. You have bae the mre 
and friend: of the Association for many years; I will not say, in the 
lawyer’ s phrase, that your connexion has lasted “ beyond the memory 
of man "; but it must have been beyond the memory of many; you have 
' seen many! changes in our: dealings with Índia. You were a close observer 
of the Round Table Conference, and of the debates that led up to the 
gréat India Act of 1935, which would have done so much for India, if, 
India had|only realized its benefits. You have seen the anxious days 
which led to the partition of India and the closing chapter of our rule 
there. ‘Injall these years you have welcomed here many notable visitors. 
They have included Secretaries of State—and I was about to say good 
Secretaries of State and less good Secretaries of State, but stopped myself 
in time. They have included great Princes from India, and men who 
have just returned from leading honoured and honourable careers there, 
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dE on ‘their arrival homie to lead a "life: cf dignified leisuré, onn 
'« perhaps their leisure has proved: to-day. to-be rather more noticeable . 


than their dignity; and as for their lesiure, I anderstand that nowadays | 


_ itis liable to. be a good deal intérrupted by the need for making morning | 
and evening sacrifices on the altárs of their household gods.. . But all. 
- these visitors have been, if I may:say so, but as clay in your hands. When. | 
- you have -been seeking someone who will address our meetings: or who: 
.-Will speak at them, you have had an uhcaany and to m5 a mysterious. . 
Way of compelling them to comply with your behests. > I am but a child | 
` in such matters; I donot know the secret of youz magic; 1 cen only humbly: | 
' beg of you to give us yourself. something that you have compelled so many . 

Seis to provide for us—I mean, an impression of your own experiences: . 
. of these long years. ' If you would do so; it would not merely allow us the. 
- benefit of your wide knowledge of affairs and your wisdom in- dealing - 
with mer, but would give us fresh’ evidence of the friendly concern you 
'. kaye ‘always shown for the Association. | 

And now let me read out.the terms of tke illuminated address which | 
d am to present to you, in token of our grateful affection for yous. E 


~ 


“To Sit FRANK BROWN, CIE. zu E p Eon 4 ee 


We, the Presiden: pr Members of the’ Council of the EAST “NDIA ASSOCIA- . 

TION, on our own behalf and on behalf also of all members of tke Association, 

desire to conyey to you our gratitude for the outstanding services you have _ 
_ rendered during the long period. of 26. years as Honorary Secretary. Your. 


i E unremitting devotion to the interests of the Association has won the admir- 


ation of us all and we'deeply regret ihat your eyesight has compelled you to. 
__ resign the ‘Honorary Secretaryship. We trust, however, that for many : 
' -years to come you will continue to give us ie iu of your friendship and 
advice... - . b epo us 2: us rms 


Máy, 1954, Pun dd 
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| Sir F RANK BROWN: My Doni Pesdent My PER Ladies ard Gentlemén, - 
‘I feel deeply grateful to my colleagues of the Council for having made the.. 
E " arrangements for this Reception and for the beautiful presentation that. 
. has been made to me. : I was a Member of the Council for a.year or two. 
‘before’ ‘becoming Honorary. Secretary. Needless to say I was not sum-. 
 moned to the last two or three meetings,” when the arrangements for the: . 


present gathering. were made. -` It is a great happiness to me to.see here’. .- 


to-day so very many old friends who have supported the work of: the 
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Association. Iam most grateful to Sir John Woodhead. and to you, Sir. d 
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for TE very kind terms in iih you. have T TT to thi services it has ` 


been my privilege to render as Honorary Secretary for nearly 27 years. 


A day.or twó ago I looked through the records and found that I'had eight . 
predecessors i in that office. Of those' eight only one came near to about | 


half the period of service that I have been permitted to-render. My 
term has extended to nearly one-third of the time of existence of the 
Association. I would like to mention in passing that the outstanding 


name in the list of Honorary Secretaries is that of Dadabhai Naoroji, - 
who was afterwards known às the Grand Old Man of Ipae and was the . 


first Indian to enter the British House. of Commons: 


Sir John Woodhead and the President have told of the circumstances ` 


under which I have felt that the time had come for me to cease to be 


| 


Honorary Secretary. The Harley Street specialist whom. I consulted— . 


a former member of the Indian Medical Service—advised me to rest my 


eyes from reading and writing in. order to maintain sufficient. vision to : 
move about} in comfort and some measure of security amid the vast, 
traffic of the; Metropolis. I felt bound to accept that advice. I have had. 


a long and strenuous life in the exercise of the journalistic profession and 


various forms of public service, and I think I have used my eyes from early : 


childhood ovérmuch. While it was with regret that I tendered my i 


resignation, I am sure that it was right for me to do so. On the occasion 
of a further visit to my specialist a short time back he stated that he could 
see some measure of improvement in my sight. (Applause). He con- 


firmed the view expressed by my-own doctor as to my general good health. . 


He remarked on the occasion of my last visit that any.serious illness was 
improbable i 

I' repeated this remark to my daughter she said “ If he had known you 
longer, he would be: aware that you had not lost your first wind." I 
am very thankful indeed that such good health is grarited me at this 
advanced period of life. 


In regard! to the hopes expressed in the illuminated address that I’ 
should continue to render service to the Association, it is my full intention ` 
to do so. . In that way I may. be able to further contribute to the great’ 
aim which the Association has set’ before it for many years, that of pro-. 
moting the |most cordial relations individually and nationally between. 


the people of this country and those of India, Pakistan and Burma. 
I must add an expression of great pleasure that I have been succeeded 


by my old friend Sir Francis Low: I feel that no better choice could have. 
been made. | Sir Francis as the Editor of a great daily paper in Bombay, | 
was called upon to look out for good contributors and writers. Now 
has been passed on to him the task of looking out for good lecturers and. 


speakers; and I am sure he will fulfil it well. 
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B would inks tha further Sbce vation that: I have béen i a fortunate’ man 


in réspect to those under whom: I have worked; and ‘certainly not-least-: ^ 
^in these later years. I have had five Presidents. and four.Chairman of . 
; Council. Invitations to this gathéring were accepted by the: two.sürviving. «^ 
 éx-Presidents; Sir Frederick. Sykes and Lord Scarborough, but they have’: . 


‘been prevented from attending.: P am very happy however, : that we 


have with us both" Lady Sykes and’ Marie; Marchioness of: Willingdon, =.. 
whose much esteemed husband Was President of this Association at the: E 


time Of: his death. ` 


I will only ádd la this beautiful: illuminated aes will be a Gake E 
Possession in my' family for generations to. come. - Finally I repeat my. 
`. _ thanks to the Council for the great honour done.me‘and my Ud i 
na that Lwill give my successor every. support in amy ee (Applause). 


Tea Was'then ‘served to the mss «m < E , 


Social. Gathering AZ 
for Students . m a 


- 


E À SOCIAL GATHERING for sudes held at dies Y.M.C.A. "indian Students’ 7 
Union and Hostel, at 41- Fitzroy Square, on tae 4th March, the guest of : ` 
honour was Canon C. E. Raven, DD, FBA, -former Vice- Chancellor ` of. 


" Cambridge University and the present Warden of: Madingley Hall, 


- 
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- Çambridge.. Sir John WoopHEAD, in: introducing Canon Raven, referred, 2 
‘hot only to his distingüished scholastic career but to’ a outstanding work LA 


as an. author, lecturer and maturalist. 


Canon. RAVEN, addressing the ‘students, spoke: of the diléfima: and ^. 
.: confusio i in which the nations of the world. found themselves, but present -=` 
in these conditions‘ were vast.and exciting opportunities for the youth `- 
of to-day. ` He paid tribute to the insight and. wisdom: of;some of the : 


~ elder statesmen.of India; . making special mention of Sir. S Radhakrishnan, 


-« former Indian Ambassador at Moscow; he felt = the influence of such 


r 


enlightened leaders could’ be extensive. 


The whole. future and. ultimate success of ord relations. rested on the’ `.. 


- three. basic relationships of race and colour, class and. social order, and 


‘sex. . If nations tackled’ these ‘problems successfully: within the limits E 


of their own frontiers, then and only then would the. vision- of world 


peace become a reality. Relations between: race, clags, and sex were |. 
undergoing transformation at a. terrifying speed; it was this change in. - 
E ideas eae had‘ to k nd and: reco gnized. if a more ¢ sympathetic - m 
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denaidh g among nations was to be aa india. for instance, 
could be a great factor in helping towards a more humane and intelligent 
outlook on the problems of race:and colour which were-present in South 


— "Africa, as she had the advantage of more a a oy of similar experi- 


ence. 

Speaking p the upheavals.i in thé social m Cano Raven emphasized 
that men were not pieces on a chess board, radically divided into black 
and white, or even nations. We could not live in a divided world per- 
petually, and the old isolationist policies were -unworkable and out of. 
date. America was now slowly beginning to realize this. Regardless of. 
colour; class or creed, men: must live together as. good neighbours, and 
in this field lonce more men like Mr. Nehru could give a lead, especially 
towards. fostering a better understanding with our Russian neighbours. ' 
In this sphere Britain too could show the-way, for the Commonwealth ' 
of Nations was | a working example of ** good'neighbourliness." 

On the question of sex, Canon Raven said that relations between the ` 
SEXES determined the strength of a society, as had been proved throughout 
history. Where the standard was high and founded on mutual respect: 
and regard, a community would be healthy and prosper, and consequently , 
the greater The change 1n ` 
the status of women within the last half wes Was wholly beneficial. 
Among the ss of the world there- was basic agreement as to the - 
ultimate meaning of the worth of life. These great religions should get 
together and work more closely for the common a towards which they 
all strove; the quest for a fuller life. 

The times in which we lived should not give 1 rise to fear and TI M 
. ment. The changes taking place were great and exciting, and the oppor- 
tunities for good ‘proportionately great. Active and energized fellowship 
between the|youth. of nations had changed history in the past and could ^ 

change DN again. 
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| | East India Company's 

Chapel - 
THE PARISH CHURCH of St. Matthias, stated; in Poplar, London, E, which, 
was until 1866 the Chapel of the East India Company, is this year celebrat 
ing the 300th anniversary of its completion. -. 

The Church was connected with the Fast India Company from its 

inception ms it contains a number of interesting relics SIUE from the | 
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Sealy A Dr the Company: 3 T is eodd that c on May 4 4th; /160, ibe. 7” 
.^. inhabitants of Poplar and Blackwall. -petitioned the Court: of the Honour- |. 
e able East India Company’ to give them ground for a church and church- ` 


yard'and dwelling house for the minister. -Four days Jater the General | 


back of their Hospital at ‘Poplar to-build'a church and to provide a church- , 
yard: for the inhabitarits of -Poplar and Black wall. The foundation stone 


'.', was-laid in 1650, arid. the church:is one ‘of the Yo few. built i in England" 
during the-time of Oliver Cromwell. - 
-. It is believed that the chapel was completed ir 1654; and the ERR wi 
"oin consequence of the benefactions received fromithem, proffered it to the . 
_.East India Company in that year. - For some years, however, the nomina- . 


tion of the Chaplain was disputed, and it was nct until 1721 that; following - 


a request to the Company that they should repair the. chapel, the Company : 
agreed and engaged to keep it in repair in the future in consideration that 
. their appointment of the Chaplain should never again be contested. 
' According to T: Norris Brewer in The Beauiies of England and Wales, 


1816,7“ The-first Chaplain of Poplar was’ appointed by the Vicar of `: 


l Stepney, but the privilege of nominating the Chaplaincy was proffered 


by the inhabitants to the East India- Compary as early as 1656. This 
‘privilege, however, was at different times ‘subject to some dispute, but in 


-the Company, on condition of their repairing the chapel and consenting ' 


. to keep it’in repair in the future.” 


The Chapel has been extensively. repaired . -since its foundation, though 


: ` old-engravings and paintings Show that its outward. appearance has : 
~~ altered little: One ofits most attractive fea-ures is the old wooderi turret 


containing a fine clock dated 1803.- ‘Another interesting relic isthe great’ 


bell which - bears the following inscription—** The Honourable East India’ 


`. Company's bell at their chapel at Poplar, 1737, R.P.” "In the centre òf: 


' the ceiling of the i nave are carved the Arms of the Fast. India Company... 


The Church contains a number of ‘memorials and graves. of mernbers-- 
of the Company dating throughout its connexion. - ` 


- The Church is badly in need of repair and a special effort is being made " : 


this. -year to .ràise. money during the celebration of its 300th anniversary. - 
< Among othet events there is to be held'a garden: féte, including a bazaar. 
_ Any. one who wishes to help: with the féte“or to subscribe to the fund for 


` :repairs.to-this. historic building. should communicate with the Vicar, 


-the Did A. L. Evans, St. Matthias TM id London, E: 14. E 
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. Court of.the Company consented to béstow. half an acre of ground at the - à 
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‘1721 the question was finally decided and’ the. right. formally. vested: in a 
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The Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation 


JANUARY 12th 1952 marked a very important date in the industrial 
development of Pakistan for it coincided with the establishment of the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation, an Organization which 
is playing a major role in the transforming of the country's erstwhile 
predominantly agricultural economy into a semi-industrialized one. 

This statutory Corporation was initially entrusted, under an Act of 
1950, with the task of developing and promoting certain specific industries 
vital to the well-being of the country, for which indigenous raw materials 
were plentifully available but for the financing of which private capital 
was not readily forthcoming. Even in cases where the Corporation 
could not elicit private enterprise in the initial stage, it was the Cor- 
poration's endeavour to transfer to private enterprise, in accordance with 
Government policy and the requirements of the Act, as large a share as 
possible in the Companies promoted by it. 

The industries initially singled out for development by the Corporation, 
were Jute Mills, Paper and Paper-Board Mills, Heavy Engineering 
(including the Iron and Steel Industries), Ship-building and Ship repairs, 
Heavy Chemicals and Fertilizers. To this list in April 1952, the Pakistan 
Parliament added the Cement and Sugar Mill Industries and Cotton and : 
Wool Textile Mills. 

Another important task of the Corporation was to discover and attract 

'the best administrative and technical skill available in the country and, 
to supplement them with foreign technicians and experts. 

Guiding the destiny of the Corporation is Mr. Ghulam Faruque, 
dynamic Chairman of the Board, who is assisted by two of Pakistan's 
top-ranking industrialists, Mirza Ahmed Ispahani and Syed Amjad Ali, 
who give their services as Directors of the Corporation in a spirit of 
national service. Let us now take a look at some of the achievements 
which the P.I.D.c. has to its credit. 


s PAPER AND BOARD MILLS 


* Along the banks of the Karnafuli River at Chandraghona about 25 
miles from Chittagong in East Bengal, looms the huge mass of the new 
Paper Mill begun in 1950. Before the arrival of the army of workmen 
and their enormous bull-dozers, this was a region of dense mosquito- 
infested bamboo forest inhabited only by wild creatures. To-day an 
area of about 800 acres has been cleared and a township of considerable 
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size has sprung up, whose habita ads minister to the needs of the gea; 

ill which sprawls along the rivér bank. - : 

The Chandraghona Mill: now employs about. T ,500 — on the 
plant and: Another 4,000 in the forests, with a monthly. wage bill of Rs. 6 
million, Paper: is pouring out Of its machines at a' considerable rate, 
although the Mill is not yet working to its full capacity of 100 tons per 
diy. This factory will, in time;.riot only meet Pakistan's entire require- 

lents.of writing, printing and wrapping PRDEL but will also provide a 


small surplus for export. 
The- total cost of this -gigantic project 1S about. Rs. 50 aion and at 


a conservative estimate a profit.of 15 per cent on capital can be safely 


xpected. | | The. shares of the -Mill have now been opened to public 
subscription and a large numbet of Pakistanis .are experiencing the 
n of owning a-stake in this vast national enterprise. 

The p.i.p.c. is building two more paper-board and straw-board mills 
at Nowshera (N.W.E.P.) and Rahwali (Punjab) These two. mills : will 


. turn out about 15,000 tons of. finished products per annum, which will 


involve à saving of around 100 lakhs of Rupees in foreign exchange. 
This plants were constructed ‘at a cost of about 150 Jakhs of Rupees 
and will employ around 1,500 workmen.. 
| Production of these two mills, combined with the 30, 000 tons from 
Karnafuli; will make Pakistan self-sufficient’ in all varieties. of paper and 


.|board, except news-print. So far as the latter is concerned, the P.I.D.C. 
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are proposing to start work on a news-print factory which will utilize 
certain species of wood from the Sunderban forest area. 


zl mE JUTE: MILLS. 


Althdugh- Pakistan is the world’s m jute-producing country, no 
jute milis whatsoever fell to her lot at Partition time. This wasa deficiency 
which had to be speedily put right. T he Adamjee family were pioneers 
inthe field of jute mill construction, and very soon started to set up three 
large 1 ,000-loom mills in Narayanganj on.the bank. of the River Lakhya. 
In the field of the jute mill industry, the :P.1.p.c’s policy has been -to 
accelerate the pace of progress and to participate with private capital in. 
the setting up of jute mills. At present theré is.a total of 11 mills of 
6,250 looms under construction in East Bengal, at a cost of Rs. 164 
crores. Of this. capital, P.I.D.C. is a Rs. z crores on behalf of 
the Pakistan Government., ` 

. To- day two of the large Adamjee - units áre — enough jute 
goods Ito meet domestic requirements of 40,90 tons a year, with a small 
surplus over for export: Within two years it.is anticipated all 6,250 
HN TT MES | : 219 
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o will E in T M and ptoducitig about 200, 000 ‘tons: of jute- 
. manufactures ofa total value-of HORN 7 Fs. 22 crores, 
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WOOLLEN MILLS 2. 
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^ The billy ad Seatac: populated areas of: pavan mä te N. LS. E.P. | 
are thé: biggest producers of wool in: Pakistan. .Bétween them these two. E 


regions handle nearly’ 100,000 maunds .of wcol annually. The P.I.D.C. 
. has planned three woollen textile mills for.this area; two of them, the.one : 
at Harnai in Baluchistan and the. otlier at Eannu in^Waziristan; have . 
already commenced operations. .A third is-to. ‘be set up at Quaidabad: . 


in the Thal Area. The mills at Harnai and Bannu cost 50.lakhs of Rupees |. 


. each and each has an annual capacity of: 80,000 berrack blankets, 800,000. ` 
lbs. of yarn and 540 Ibs: of. fine tweeds, dress.goods, ètc., when working, 
The value of the annual products. of these mills is- 


: two shifts a .day.- 


o i valued at 80 lakhs against an annual: ‘expénditure of 70 lakhs, thus thé 


' factory i Is: expected to yield an annual profit of Bs.- 10 lakhs Or io perc cent 


om annual ees and 10 pore ui on Papia Ir. vestment.. 
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SUGAR 
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`. National production. óf sugar is around 80, 000 tons a year: -dgainst gc e 


< current’ demand of 170, 000. tons.. 


“scale sugar-cane ‘plantations. 


wa 


The P. LD.C., itt artnet with M. M. Jens nave begun CONS dC 
tion work.on a 10-ton-a-day: caustic soda’ chlorine plant at Nowshera, 
: at an estimated cost of Rs. 26 lakhs. “The Corporation is investing half 
This factory is expected to be in Tul. production by mid- 
` 1954, with à production. of 3,500 tons a year from indigenous raw materials. 
- The Corporation has also taken over-a 10-ton-a-day sulphuric acid plant = 
< froi the- Co-operative Society of East Pakistan; ane As: installing it as 
3 part of the paper-mill at Chandraghona: | 

‘A D.D.T. -plant at. Nowshera.is also "being éstabllis hed under the ægis. 
“of the Corporation, with assistance from Waoft UNICEF. ee activities: 
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CHEMICAL. -PLANTS. 
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So-far the >1.D.c: have planned’ 10- . 
mills: of 8*to 9 thousand tons. ‘per annum capacity. each, ‘and’ the,” 
~ éonstruction of a-mill at Jauharabad in the Thal Aréa-has already begun: 
a The Corporation’ J present plans include the establishment, of one mill > 
is in.the N.W.r.P., two in'the Thal Area and two in. Sind. "Soil surveys. - 
“have: also. been initiated ‘in Sind for discovering. suitable Soil for large: E 
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include the — ofa sulphüric acid iani at Lyallpur into a Super- 
phosphate (Hertilizer) cum-Sulpburic acid plant, to produce 6,000 tons 
of Superphosphate per annum. This scheme is: expected to be completed . 
in about 12 months’ time ata cost.of Rs. 25 lakhs. 7 


i i | l 
| " u IRON AND STEEL 


The search for iron ore is another field. in which the P.I.D.C. E been 
actively engaged. For this work experts have been brought from ~ 
Germany who, after examining possibilities in Chitral, Abbottabad and 
other areas of the N.W.F.P. and elsewhere, have reported that reasonable 

prospects exist for the production of 50,000 tons of pig iron per year. 

l The P.LD.C. is also preparing a.detailed scheme to utilize the iron and 
steel scraps available i in the country. Surveys for rolling and re-rolling 
mills, and electric furnaces have also been conducted i in conjunction with 


an pe firm of consultants. ` 
| SHIP- BUILDING 


| The , Corporation has fre to the EN a scheme for 

establishingja shipping and ship-building yard at Karachi at an estimated 
. cost of Rs. 44 crores. Approval of the ship-repairing side of the scheme, 
with facilities for the construction of small craft has already been granted 


by the Government at a i cost of Rs. 1} crores, 


| 
i 


| f CO-OPERATION | 7 


The other side of the P.1.D.c’s work i is that connected with schemes i in 
which other friendly countries are assisting. . Among the-most prominent. 
' of| these is !the Foréign Operations Admiinistration.of the U.s.4. Most 

ortant of the projects. which this Organization. is providing is the 
giant Fertilizer Plant at Daudkhel (Thal). This has a capacity of 50,000 
tons per year and has cost Rs. 6 crores 35 lakhs. Out of this total expen- 
diture, the | |F.O.A. have already agreed to pay 10- 5 million dollars. . The 
task of constructing. and running this EID is entirely in-the hands of , 


the P.I.D.C., | who hope to nee it by- Edi 
| 


| - 

‘Some of. the Cdinmonwenith countries have been particularly active 
in, their assistance in Pakistan's cement industry. This assistance has 
been granted under the Colombo Plan. Canada has rendered assistance 
| nS l mdi. 3 | = 291 


CEMENT 
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| a ablyi increase Pakistan s. food: production... reas, 79 s 


4n. he Daudkhel 1 (thal) cement PHP whils New Zealand. has s helped- 
.in the construction of the cement factory at. Hyderabad (Sind). ah 


Hu a * . For the Thal factory Canada i 1s supplying. the entire plant. and machinery 


: -valuéd at. 51 million. dollars, while the New. Zealand Government has 


d - “made available 500,000 Australian £'s for.the Hyderabad: installation. 


 RILD.C. has. begun construction. work on. both: these plants which are: 


- factories will. be a great boon to the House-building Industry particulary 
. for providing. shelter for Homeless refugees. .. ^ 
'. Cement from both these factories will also. bz widely: used for the ning d 
. of canals to. prevent water-logging and-in tae coristruction. of the.Lower ~ 
. Sind Barrage which is planned to irrigate;vast: tracts of land and consider- - 
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“The New Central Bank 
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“On JULY 1, 1653, a new ede im Odeon dies was s entered with the. 


M - foüridation of the Bànk of Indonesia, entrusted with the-functions- of a 
t." Ceritral Bank: “Many. countries have‘had Cent-al Baiiks-for a long time, ' f 


but for: -various reasons Indonesia has only just been able to: implement“. i 


: oe k „the Técommendation: of the Génoa Monetary Confererice of 1920, that y 6 


every country should set up à Central Bank i- not possessing one already... 


i: $. A Banking i in Indonesia has not been in existence very long. -In the earlier- 


- part: of the: Nineteenth Centuiry oné-or two, barks of: ‘foreign origin ‘Were 
E "* operating büt their internal activities were. Lam-strung by tlie prevalent | | 
` taxation system (cultuurstelsel) whereby a ‘corsiderable portion of the” NON 
. hárvest was exptopriated by the Netherlands East. Indies Government. 


„concerns financed. by private . capital, the “Nederlandsche Handel-Mij. 
: founded: ini 1824 with its head - office in Amsteidam. and the'.Java Bank: 
~ founded: in- 1828 ‘based in. ‘Djakarta. The: latter, though: primarily a 


Uu T commercial bank, -was'made the Bank of. Issue for Indonesia. Its powers 
“on thé Issue side were determined by a series of loose- knit chárters men: 


«= éffect by: royal decree: and not by normal legislative : ‘process. E 


e -In the latter half.óf the Nineteenth Centüry:: -general oütery- in pu 


Netherlands led to the e ending OE the cultuurstelsél ang the need of credit 


-— 


E : "scheduled to go into. full production by. th» middle of? 1955. : These ?e.. s 
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<The’ most, important’ of these: banks were the two ‘Dutch contolled . T F 
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facilities by Dutch anise resulted in an | expansion - of the number of 
banks and the volume of banking business in general. "Two British 
Banks opened branches in’ Indonesia: during this period. - 

n 1922, the position of the Java Bank. was, put on a sounder footing 
by the Java [Bank Act and the Law of March 31, which were based on the 
Netherlands Bank Act of 1919. It should be. ‘noted that although the 
notes issued by the Java Bank were nominally convertible the bi-metallic 
backing was rarely if ever able to permit. convertibility. In practice the 

' East Indies Government was able to exercise considerable control over 
the Bank's operations in the public-sector. ` 
uring all this time there was no independent monetary sphere in 
D donesia. | The monetary unit Was kept at a parity with the Dutch 
guilder from 1854 and international payments were made through Dutch 
channels. The banks in Indonesia were merely branches of overseas 
concerns which led to the sending of their surplus working capital abroad. 
en there was a shortage of cash, recourse had to be made to the Dutch 
E market and not the Java Bank. 
After the occupation of the Netherland: in n May 1940, the Branches 
O foreign, banks in-Indonesia were forced to act on their own initiative, 
thereby creating an independent monetary sphere. During the Japanese 
occupatior of Indonesia, these branches were.closed or operated by the 
occupying power and when they managed to resume activities after the 
var there could be no return to the pre-1940 position. Control of foreign 


payments! prevented the transfer of capital overseas and the branches 


carried on with the independent policy that they had been obliged. to 
adopt in 11940. 

| Since. the Declaration of Independence the spread of small Indonesian 
banks throughout the archipelago has been rapid but their position cannot 
yet be said to have been firmly established in the eyes of the community. 
In view of this and because the savings of the people iri an underdeveloped . 
country such as Indonesia are’ not sufficient to finance the projects 
necessary for public welfare; the Government has established banks and 
supplied | ithem with working capital. | 

| The first of these was the Bank Negara rid nee (State Bank), estab- 
lished by the Republican Government in Djogjakarta in July 1946, with. 
initial capital obtained from the “Independence Fund." It was originally 
intended} to .be the Bank of Issue but the. damage sustained during the 
Second Dutch Police. Action prevented this development. "Thus it has 
continued as commercial bank: mainly concerned With. the financing of 
ac land exports, especially among Indonesián nationals. 

The Barik Rakjat Indonesia (People's Bank) was established in 1949. 

In 1951l it was given. the task of placing in liquidation the Algemene 
223 
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- Volkscredietbànk: Which hàd. d its precursor’ idu. ‘the: war, the |. 
. primary concern of the Barik Rakjat is to extend credit to middle and lower . 
income groups and generally. to advise the peorle, co-operatives and rural . 

" credit organisations, - ‘It also functions to a certain extent as an v a 

N Comare bank.. S. mon 

"The: Bank Industri Negara .i is: an 'Gffshoot: ‘of the’ ‘Bank: Negaja. Tts QUT 

"status, was détermiried: by an emergency law in February 1952 which ` 

*: deéclared that the. new bank -was to “ make.a contribution, to the- develop: 7. 
-ment of the State and progress of the people i in. matters ‘of agriculture, - : 

P industry. and mining." With an initial- capital of Rp:- -500 million: it has 

n ' absorbed the forme? Bureaü of Reconstruction Finance’ and ‘accords.-‘ - 
long term credit facilities. to Indonesian projects. whereas’ the‘other banks ` py 

| A only give short termi loans. . The: Bank also. «gives technical assistance | 
in various ways. . n 

Although after thé Tanie of Sovereignty. in 1949 the Jav Bank v Was- 
recognized as the. Bank of Issue, all sections ‘of: opinion in Indonesia 
. - deprecated the.continued ownership, of the Bank by foreign shareholders. - E 
' The Bank played too: important a part in the ‘netion’ s economy for it.to ` 
' bein private hands, especially i in view of the fact that. advances in economic - 
- theory. have, shown-how à government. may manipulate the ana 
. System to benefit a nation’ s economy. | 

: k - "Thus the Java Bank was nationalized at. the end of 195 1: by Government : 
purchase of the'shàres; for which it paid. Rp. 8: 5 millioi,. but it. continued. 
“to be governed by- the 1922. Laws. . ‘A new statute Was prepared. by € 
committee, approved. by Parliament and put into force on July 1, 1953. 

ve This: statute (No: 1T-of the 19 May, 1953, Gazette of Indonesia; 1953- ` 

a . No. 40) expresses in its ‘preamble the intention of ensuring that the Bank 

. ^ of Indonesia (the new name of the Java: Bank). stia!l conform to.thé mone- 

>>. tary and general economic policy of the Government; that it is desirable to 

. ° set ùp a new. body corporate and draw.up.a statute to regulate the functions | 
Es the Central Bank. . : Relevant articles of the Provisional Constitution. 
; of the Republic are cited. . The Java Bank Act-and: the Law of. March 31, 
: 1922, are repealed: (except as ‘regards the liquidation.of the Jė ava Bank). : 

` In the body of the statute it is stated that the Bank is to-maintain' its’. 
— Read office. in Djakarta and is ‘empowered to have branches, representatives | 
. and correspondents both in Indonesia and ‘abroad. “ European " ‘civil * 

m" “and” commercial law is.applicable to the Banik, which i is-also able to assert: 

. E its rights to propérty subject to. customary (dat) Jaw... . 

~a Thé nominal. capital is. increased from. Rp. 9 milioi to Rp. 25. milion, 

ik m a matter of accountancy which is amply justifiec: by the existing reserves. 

= FE. reserve fund i isto be established to offset any losses and the Bante may" 
create special. reserves and draw on z them at. will. - m c Me 
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T l Bank has the sole right of i issue e withdrawal of currency, which 
willlbe legal tender to any amount, the banknotes being in denominations 
of not less than Rp. 5. To engender public confidence, the sum total | 
of Bank notes, balances on current account and other demand liabilities 
of the Bank | are to be covered to the extent of one-fifth by gold, foreign 
exchange or rights to draw on the International Monetary. Fund or the 
World Bank! Temporary deviation from this provision may be allowed 
forja three month period at the discretion of the Monetary Board (see 
infra). At least one-fifth of the coverage must be held in Indonesia. i 
The Bank i is to regulate and ensure the stability of the currency in the 
interests of} the nation. It is to control the circulation of currency, 
arrange an éfficient transfer system, promote the development of banking 
anc exercise. superivsory functions in the field of credit. 

The Bureau of Foreign Exchange is merged with the Bank, which is 
now empowered to discount Bills of Exchange, Treasury paper, etc., a 
significant departure from the former practice whereby they could only 
bel purchased. This should induce greater flexibility in commercial - 
transactions and will give the Government the ancillary advantages of 
control over the Bank Rate. The Bank can still purchase negotiable 
paper and.also act as a repositary for documents and other valuables. 

IT he Bank is entitled to make investments to the extent of its capital 
and reserves; but investments in mortgages are not to exceed one-tenth 
of the capital or one-fifth of the reserve fund. It is not to engage in trade 
on its own account other than in precious metals or currency. It is not 
permitted to lay out funds on the purchase of real estate other than is 
necessary for accommodation purposes. - ` 

The Bank-is to hold Treasury. funds free of charge and to act as the 

sovernment cashier. It is responsible to. the. Minister of Finance for 
these funds and must render account to the General Audit Office. It is 
to take charge of the issue of Government bonds, etc.; and to advance 

up to Rp; 50 million to the Government; free of interest: The Govern- 
hent may call on the Bank to give technical advice and assistance in the 

conclusioh of financial arrangements with foreign. countries and inter- 
national organizations. | 

| The mónetary policy of the Bank is to be controlled by the Monetary 
Board, comprised. of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Economic, 
Affairs ahd the Governor of the Bank, with power to co-opt. two other 

on-voting members from the academic professions. The Board 1s to 

exercise control over the total volume of credits, allocation of credits 
ito general categories of borrowers, the Bank Rate, open market policy 
nd selective credit controls. It will have sole responsibility for the 


regulation of the currency, the development of a sound national SENHAL 
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E - system. and tetüporary deviations froin He cüfrency coveraze , requirements; 
£ .. The everyday running of the Bank will rest with the Board of Manage- 
ment, consisting. of the Governor .of the Bank and from. two to four. 
. Manáging. Directors as- authorized by the. Moretary Board: - It has more: 
- '*" or less a free hand in such matters as the grariting of specific loans, assess- _ 
. ment of credit status and terms of advances.. ^t will be helped on certain: | ! 
^ specialised questions "by an Advisory Board. of nine members; crawn 
| from business, the professions and labour. |. E 

: An annual balance sheet and profit and lóss account are to be pd: 
^d submitted to-the-Government. -These wil be consicered approved ~- `.: 
- Jf not rejected within one morth. . Profits aré to go in the. first instance 
“to & special reserve fund, then 20 per. cent of the remainder i is to go to the: 
E De reserve fund until that- fund equals the. nominal capital, the rest 
PEDE transferred tothe Government account... > | es db 

- The. Bank is also to -publish ` a weekly abridged balanz e “sheet. : . Int ~ 
this i a careful distinction has to be made betweer. Central Bank operations : 
' and the commercial. business which it. still continues. It is not considered : 
. desirable that the Central Barik ‘should carry. on ‘commercial business, - 
. but considerable disruption would: be caused. if the Bank were eats 
to cease. granting commercial credits, becoming merely a bankers” bank. 
Wher- the-time is ripe it.is likely. that the commercial functions ofthe . 
Bank will be handed óver to tlie Bank” Negara. cr, .as-has been suggested 
recently; to a newly created, State Commercial Bank. 





^ E FOREIGN CAPITAL: INVESTMENTS IN TURKEY: ^» Rasm Cni Simp p 
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The audor: a Turkish ra TA writts n. a iehi ete ‘Ge all iiio. are eedi in-the. ` 
. jnvestment.of capital in Turkey: It is-a practical handbock, describing i in. detail Turkey's 
|, .-^ new legislation to attract foreign capital, and sets out the lega] position in connexion with ' 
` investments arid. the establishment of different types of foreiga FORHDSnieS Or io Turkish . 
- companies ¥ wih foreign capital. at u. 
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|” The Turkish Government's: 
| l Programme. 
| 


THE PROGR of thé new Turkish GsvermeH: sauna below, 
was presented to the National Assembly by Mr. ADNAN MENDERES, the 
Turkish — Minister, on May 24th. : 


y 


a * 


Mr. MENDERES said that what he Was going tó sübmit to the Assembly 
was mainly a review of the past four years with explanations of the Govern- 
ments’ views on future developments. 

The Government’s programme in 1950 stated that their main, goal v was 
to raise the level of the country by following an economic and financial” 


policy appropriate to the characteristics of the Turkish people and to 


' Turkey's extensive natural resources. The main principles in achieving 


this had been! to give priority to agriculture, to speed up the economic 
equipment. ofi the country, to allocate all the country’s ecomonic and 
financial resources to economic recovery, to. take measures to establish 
an atmosphere of security for the-development of private enterprise, to 
encourage foreign enterprise, capital, and technique, to excerise economy 
in State budgets, and to achieve a balanced budget. 

During the last four years unparalleled developments had been recorded, 
production and exports had been almost doubled, and State revenues had 


increased corisiderably. It was safe to say, in view of the results already 


obtained by the Democratic Party. administration despite limited financial 
and economic possibilities, that the next four years would see even greater 
successes in| the country's development, in the improvement of the 
standard of | ing of the people, and in the better performance of State 
services. The Government. was sure that the continual efforts and pro- 
ductive work of private businessmen, farmers and workers would have - 
a great effect i in achieving these successes. `. 

There was! no doubt, went on the Prime Minister, that the preservation 


of the achievements so far obtained, and further advances in future, 


depended on the maintenance and consolidation of financial ‘stability. 


An inflationary policy. would create results as grave as a deflationary one. 
Hehcé a change i in the value of the currency could never be considered: | 
such a measure could only end in harmful results for national reconstruc- 
tion. , 
was a well-known fact that the encouragement of capital investment 
in production and the canalizing of national savings towards productive - 
activities required favourable credit conditions and orderly banking . 
services. The banking-laws, as well as the regulations affecting immovable 
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` 2 : pte n and the exchange: maka would: b TA in idus ‘ew cons 
‘text, while attention would be given to the question of providing credit 
. + facilities for industrialists, mining entrepernizurs, and shipowners. New - 
i draft laws, with these needs in mind as well. as those of other branches. of. 
production , and businéss, “were being prepa-ed. | 
. The importance attached by the Government ` to có- ea: witli, 
CES fogeign capital and “ know-how ”.in the industrialization of the countrv . . 
- and. in the exploitation of Turkey’s wealthv natural. resources arid oil- xv 
fields had met with the full approval of- the nation.- The law. for the 
i encouragement of foreign investments and the oil law approved by the . 
last Assembly would play animpoitant part in Turkey's económic develop- -. 
. ' ment.. The Government would continue to thé. maximum. its efforts in - 
* this field, ánd everything would be. done | to accelerate the flow. of foreign. 
m capital into the country. | 
© © Mr. Menderes then emphasized. that den high- ied reconstruction 
programme was not something that could be realized. easily... For one - 
thing capital had to be invested to. produce what had formerly been `~ 
imported. At the same time increased deinaads as a result of economic , 
'' reconstruction: had to be satisfied, and this entailed. extensivé imports. | 
^-^ The question: of eliminating the temporary influence of exchange and 
i-es hard-currency difficulties, necessitated by the high level of imports, was ^ 
' one of the problems to which the Governmeat was giving its attention. 
- + They would:also intensify and speed up their activities to provide for the 
X financing of the country's ‘basic establishmerts by means 5 Of long: and * 
, medium-term foreign credits, ^.^ - E 
:7  — Turning fo the subject of taxation, the Prime Minister. ‘said that. catë `o 
` `> had been taken that this should not bear too'heavily upon the developing . :. 
. business life of the country, nor. harm the development and accumulation. ^ - 
' „of capital. . Important amendments. and improvements in income; trans . 
... ` action, road, animal and-sugar taxes, customs tariffs, and the tax. regula-- 
: .tion law had beeri effected, while there had beeen ADPTECIAD $ reductions "m 
.. < inindirect taxes and taxes on low incomes. 7 «5^ ^ ~ i 
—.  . This work of i improving the tax laws would be continued, and amend- 
' ments would be made in the income and association taxes, which forméd 
'. the basis of the country's tax system, while the small traders’ law would . 
. be.revised and hundreds of.thousands of low-income small traders would; >- 
..be excluded from taxation. The remainder `of the animal tax would be 
"Jliquidated, while the inheritance and estate duty tax, and the transactions. 
"and turhover taxes would be. improved... The manufacturing. transaction 
"tax, in its present form and application, would be ábolished.: -- j 
o. Mr. -Menderes then dealt with the subject of agriculture, saying that the " 
soundness of the Government S policy Hu been amply. demonstrated 
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Turkey had been transformed from an importer. of wheat to become the 
sixth among the grain-producing ‘and fourth among the grain-exporting 
countries of the. world. One of the main objectives. of the Government’s 
progr imme was the extension of the work ón the improvement and 
stand. rdization of grain. The scope of their efforts in agriculture was 


1946 ito 1949 Was 148,637 tons, wheréas during the current year alone 
174 030 tons had been distributed. Similarly the work of improving the 
quality and quantity of Turkey’s cotton would be continued. Turkey 
had already achieved seventh place among cotton-producing and fifth 
among cotton-exporting countries of the world. l 

A most important factor in the increase of production was the mechani- 
zation of agriculture, and thé Government's policy to this end would be 
continued. Side by side with the Government's efforts to bring the 


miy by the fact that the total amount of seed grain distributed from - 


prices of its agricultural products into line with world prices, they deemed . 


it necessary to follow a policy of price encouragement to increase pro- 
duction, and/it would be a-basic principle not to lower wheat prices. 
Stockbreeding was another branch of agriculture to which the Govern- 
ment attached special importance, continued the Prime Minister. ~ This 
had suddenly assumed a new significance as a main source of food and 
raw materials for industry: | The number of head of animals in the country 
had 
of the fact that the export of animals had been severely restricted the 
country's demands were not being met. Another factor bearing on the 
development of stockbreeding was the curtailing of pastures as a result of 
A increased areas under cultivation, which amounted to as much as 

forty per cent compared with 1950. The Government. was therefore 
re solved to develop intensive stock breeding, to increase credits for speedy 
e to establish artificial insemination stations, and to intensify 

curs measures: 

ealing with public works, the Prime Minister said that their achieve- 


=- ments in this field spoke for the importance the Democratic Party attached 


to the’ country’ s services and the nation’s welfare. During the coming 
four years à large part of the village roads and- bridges would be completed, 
dams. and hydro- electric stations would be put into commission, and the 
construction of new dams amd power stations would be started, while 
village. electrification would be considerably advanced.’ The Govern- 


ent would complete its work of building radio stations, harbours, air-' 
ports, elevators,. and handling installations. It was certain, too, that , 


their efforts in the construction of houses for farmers and workers would 
Dear fruit; Furthermore, no village would be left without piped drink- 
ing water, | and no town PME its water and: electric installations. . 
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-Tn the field of. health, Mr. Menderes id taat here had bee substantial 
. advances during the period since 1950. "The allocation for these’ services . 
‘had been £T60. million in that year and: £T128- million in-1954.^ The | 


number of health centres. had’ been increased; in the same period; from . 


16 to 242, the number of beds from 7,759 to 15,871, the number of tuber- 
culosis Sanatoria and pavilions from’ 7 to 84, and the number of beds i in 
‘them from 1 ,097 to 6,357: . During the term ahead. of them, the Govern-. 


. ment would continue these’ activities. and they. would. carry their efforts. ° 


^. in this field into "the village . It was their intention to see. that no district 


$ œ> 


| would be left without its ‘hospital or health centre: .-° `` Eo 
""The-Türkish Government, went on "Mr. Menderes, Atach, vital-- 
importance to education, and had allotted. £1313 million to:educational ^ 
‘services in 1954 compared with £T197 million in 1950.. During the next’ ` 
|. four years. and it was their objective to leave no district without its second- 


B ` ary school; and nó provincial- centré without its lycée. 
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The’ Prime. Ministėr then, turned to -the subject of Turkéy’ S. Ge 
poliéy. : After emphasizing that- Turkey' S- pclicies. were well known to- 
"the whole world because. the guiding principles behind them had been - 
> explained at every ‘stage, he said- that Turkey, which had been left. out of : 
the Atlantic pact; the sole mutual;security organizatión. in. the world at - 
“the time the Dernocratic Party came to power, had taken. its place in that . 
organization in less than two years. -Along with the consolidation ‘of her’ 
own security and defence, she had thus at: the: ‘same time become a factor 


"€ 


E 
e 


in the strengthening . of thé North Atlantic Treaty Organization. > "While ` E 


continuing ‘her’ activities. in ‘this: organization in- her efforts to achieve . 


. common. world security, Turkey: had not failed to; promote the: teinforce- E ij 


: ment of world peace through new arrangements. ' "Every. effort. was being ~ 
made,-as far as possibilities. and conditions: allowed, to strengthen the 
- Ankara Pact concluded with Greece and Yugoslavia, in which connexion 
"the: vist of Marshal Tito to Turkey afforded them happy. memoriés. - 
= During recent months a pact: with. Pakistan Lad also: been, conclüded. . 
` Like: the Atlantic Pact,: thèse agreéments, based on the: ‘high: ideals of ihe. 
‘United Nations, were dedicated to-the achievémzrit of peace and. security. a 
In common with all peace and freedom-loving countries; it was Turkey's S E 
, chief: aim, in'the face of the general danger. threatening world. peace and. 

' Civilization, to form a security'system without gaps and capable of’ résisting ` E 
: this danger, or to éstablish. security systems which would: ‘complement: - 
each other. The active and forthright policy :2ursued by Turkey fout s 


t 
oe 


=. years ago when-a joint security front hàd' been set up-in "Korea; "by the de ; 


- United: Nations: had had its reflection in: every situation. since, and it. had 


' become: generally, accepted: that. p S foreigü policy was | based: ‘on: eee 
zt oon and humane principles. : COMME TTE TUE d s 
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On the subject of common security, Mr. Menderes went on to say he 
wished to express Turkey's gratitude to the United States for the great 
material and moral sacrifices she had made in this connexion, and to 
emphasize Turkey's pleasure at the daily growth of the relations between 
the two countries based on mutual confidence and unanimity of views. 
The Turkish people were grateful for the sincere and warm welcome 
accorded to President Bayar by both the Government and the people of 
the United States during his recent visit there. 

Turkey also felt great satisfaction at the co-operation she enjoyed in 
every field with her old and loyal allies Great Britain and France, and at 
the fact that this co-operation was deepening from day to dav. 

Similarly Turkey's relations with Italy and Germany were daily im- 
proving and consolidating. The recent visit of Dr. Adenauer, the German 
Chancellor, had left unforgettable memories. 

During the four years ahead, declared the Prime Minister, the Govern- 
ment would constantly try to reinforce all her relations. To-day, not 
only ‘Turkey’s friends and allies, but all nations of good will and who 
support liberty and' peace, appreciated the determined, realistic, and 
constructive policy which Turkey had been pursuing and they had 
confidence in her. Turkey, therefore, did not stand alone, but had 
sincere and strong friends and allies. Her co-operation was sought and 
she was being assisted because she was one of the chief supports of world 
peace. The Government would continue its efforts on the lines of the 
foreign policy that had secured for her an honourable position within 
the strongest common security system of the day, and which had won 
Turkey prestige and affection all over the world. 

In a reference to Turkey’s defence forces, Mr. Menderes said that the 
Turkish army would continue to be reinforced with all the material and 
moral resources of the country. The chief aim of Turkey's economic 
measures and recovery was to achieve the possibility of keeping an 
adequate army by her own means, and as in the past allocations for the 
army would increase in accordance with the growth of national income. 

In conclusion Mr. Menderes summarized the Government's main 
objectives during the next four years. He said that all the necessary 
measures would be taken for the realization of the ideal of a free, prosper- 
ous, and happy Turkey. 
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: relying too much- on old formulas, especially. in its. económic "policy; . 
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Turkey 4 Advances i de E eee 
AA EX “By CONAN NICHOLAS EN oi Uo 


THE SWEEPING VICTORY of ie Doosan Party in. uike s S recent. "T 
. general election is evidence -of considerable: popular Support: for. the LE 


ij “> party's policies and achievements since ccming to.  Cffice ior the first 


* time in May; 1950. ^ | , 

-" As the result. of the election. in May this year “the Dentosritic “Party; a 
' founded as recently às 1946, has. now 503 seats in the National Assembly, -< 
 Turkey's single-chamber parliament, out. 5f a:total of 541° Atthe1950 — 7 


D election the party won 407 seats out of 4&7. "(The extra seats in the new Pi 


Assembly have been added fof. the. increase in population). - It,Has‘thus.. ` 
- virtually eclipsed the opposition Republican People’s ‘Party; which, ` .: 
already decisively and unexpectedly -defeated in the elections foùr'years ^ — 
ago; has lost more than half the 69 seats it won then, being. reduced to. m 
‘mere 31. To complete the. picture. of- the: Democratic Party's: victory; - 
‘it should be added that the Republican, National Party, a recently-formed-- - 
successor: to the Nation: Party, ‘dissolved: last year, ‘gat. ‘only five seats, -. 
the remaining two «going to independent” candidates. `. ‘The. Peasant’ s>, 
" Party; which held six seats ‘at the dissolution; did not "in a. single seat. . = 
The. Democrats have thus: a majority ` of ae 470. over the opposition, - 
groups combined. . ~~ dm 
When the “Democratic Party, contesting -ts second. election: in: 1950,. 
won a landslide.-victory, the result came as'a complete. surprise, and . 
political observers regarded it as.due to a gereral desire for change-i in the: 
“country, rather than as an indication ‘of active support: for the "new. . 
. deal" pro gramme advariced by the Democretic Party: The Republican > 
. People’ s Party, founded by. Kemal Atatürk: had enjoyed more than a. .:- 
quarter. of a-century of uninterrupted office. "Though it had conspicuous > | 
domestic. and social achievements. to its crecit; and. had had. the: mation. - 
behind it. in its stubborn. resistance to Soviet. threats in tlie ‘dangerous’ '- 
. post-war years, ‘there were “undoubted 'sigrs that its inspiration: was or 
flagging; that it ‘lacked creative policies’ tó meet: a. changed situation," - 
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- Nevertheless,’ jt was strongly entreriched:’ wore. the mantle of. Ataturk, = d 


x PES was led by Attaurk’s distinguished - collaborator. and’ ‘successor’ Ísmet 


. Inónü, and had kept Turkey. out-of war. ‘The Democratic: Party, on the~--* 
"other Band, though led by: men, arhong them Celál Bayar, Adnan Mendéres : ? 
~ and Fuad. Köprülü, with devotión to the. principles of the "Turkish revolu- ve 
= tion; was a newcomer to the political šc scene aad, as aa had no. | A 
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of administration. The dice, therefore, seemed to be heavily loaded 


against the new party. That it was swept into office could only be inter- 


preted as due to a vote against the Republican People's Party, or, perhaps, 
more accurately, to a nation-wide feeling that the time had come for 
change, for new policies, perhaps for new men. 

Whatever the explanation of the Democratic Party's triumph in 1950, 
the new elections leave no doubt that its policies since 1950 have won 
unequivocal popular backing.* And deservedly so. For the period 
of Democratic Party Government has witnessed a spectacular advance 


. jn the Turkish economy, with an expansion in national income and a 


notable improvement in living standards, while Turkey's prestige inter- 
nationally stands higher than ever before. 

Extensive American aid has undoubtedly made its contribution to 
Turkey's success story, but it is to the new economic and fiscal policies, 


their timeliness and practicability, that we must turn for an explanation - 


of the impressive developments of the last three to four years. 


Mr. Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister, has recently described his 
party's policies as “‘ rejecting the narrow, restrictive and outright inter- 


~- yentionist policy followed until 1950," and as giving support to private 
enterprise by all means at the Government's disposal in order to create 


“a constructive and dynamic economic system capable of inspiring the 
confidence of the people and assuring them of stability." This is the 
crux of the matter. By 1950 the policies of the Republican People's 
Party, essential to the organization of the economy in the earlier years of 
the Republic, were beginning to handicap the further expansion of the 


national economy. A controlled economy, administered from the top, 


was now stifling the initiative of a whole body of Turkish citizens. Parad- 
oxically this was recognized by the Republican People's Party in the political 


though not in the economic sphere, for every encouragement was given 
- to the growth of the two-party system in the mid forties. But a dynamic 


political system, an expression of a vital impulse in the national develop- 
ment, required its economic counterpart. The time had come to replace 
stringent étatism in economics, which did not call into play the normal 
functioning of private initiative, by progressive monetary, credit, invest- 
ment and trade policies in such a manner as properly to exploit the latent 
wealth of Turkey's economy and bring into action to the maximum 
extent the initiative and intelligence of the whole body of citizens. 


: *There is some substance in the claim of the opposition that it has been routed because of the defects of the 


_ Turkish electoral system. In the 1950 election the Republican People's Party had the support of over 40 per cent 


of the electorate, yet had only 14 per cent of seats in the Assembly; in the recent election 35 per cent of votes cast 
were in its favour, but the party has a mere six per cent representation in the Assembly. This is the effect of a 
multi-mem ber constituency system which gives the whole representation of a province to the party with a majority. 


The system was, however, introduced by its present critics, and the significance of the fact that, after four years of 


office, the Democratic Party vote has gone up from about 55 per cent in the country as a whole to over 58 per cent 
should not be overlooked. 
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SCENE AT A POLLING BOOTH DURING THE GENERAL ELECTION 


The Democratic Party, confronted by a score of economic and financial 
problems at a time when international economic trends were most un- 
favourable, launched a constructive and comprehensive programme. 
Its aims were the rehabilitation of agriculture (eighty per cent of Turkey's 
population live by farming), and economic recovery by enlisting the 
support of private enterprise in industry. 

The results of the Government's agricultural policy have been impressive, 
and the flourishing advance of agriculture has been one of the most 
important factors in contributing to Turkey's economic recovery. - Broad- 
ly speaking the production of major agricultural commodities has almost 
doubled since 1950. Cereals, averaging 7-5 million tons annually in the 
period 1946-50, reached 12,000 tons in 1952, and nearly 15,000 tons last 
' year, with the result that Turkey which had time and again been forced 
to import grain from abroad to meet her consumption requirements, is 
“now supplying her own needs, and has risen to the rank of the fourth 
.largest wheat exporting country in the world. Production figures for 
other agricultural commodities show a similar trend, and cotton, with 
170,000 tons in 1952 as against 122,000 tons in 1950, has become one of 
Turkey's principal exports. Tobacco, an important item in Turkey's 
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xs has also shown a dente increase, reduction’ in- 11953 reaching 
round 120,000! tons, as against the 1951 yield of 82,000 tons. 

ong, the; chief measures which have: helped to bring -about this 
s state of affairs are the provision of easier credits and guaranteed 
prices. Credits to farmers; extended. through the A gricultural Bank, 
totalled 242 million Turkish lira at the end of 1948; at the end of 1952 
the amount of credits outstanding was 1,068 - million Turkish lira. (It 
is interesting to note that the proportion of credits paid as they fall due 


has- gone up from 40 per cent in.1947-8 to 84 per cent in 1952). The 
credits have been used for the purchase of up-to-date agricultural machin- : 


ery, land the rise i in the number of tractors from 2,000-in 1948 to 40,000 
at the end of 1953 is a vivid demonstration of. the value of this policy. 


- 
" - 
* Ax, 


At the same time the farmer has felt it worth while to produce the maxi- — 
mum possible as Government subsidies have guaranteed him a good.: 


price for his produce. A necessary complement to these measures has 


been the provision of seeds and fertilizers, and. the establishment of 
agricultural | itraining centres, while benefits to agriculture have already ; 


accrued from the Government's vast public works programme which 


includes the! provision of irrigation, flood prevention measures, electrifica- - 


tion, and improved and extended communications. 
n the industrial sphere the results achieved in the short space of four 


years have! been almost as striking. -A few examples will suffice to: 


illustrate the progress made. In heavy industry the total of rolling-mill 
commodities. has passed from 72,000 tons in 1950 to 115,000 tons at 


the present;time. ` Cement production has gone up by leaps and bounds, 


without keeping pace with the rapidly expanding demand. As against 
535,000 tons of cement consumed in 1950, the demand in 1953 amounted 
ton nearly 2; 000,000 tons. Likewise, while the yearly production capacity 
stood at 395 ,000 tons in 1950; it went to 1,025,000, tons in 1953. Con- 
sumption and manufacture of cotton and woollen fabrics have followed 

asimilar course of progress, while there has been a sharp increase in the 
output of minerals, ‘chrome, copper and manganese among those showing 
the greatest advance. The sugar industry has also made rapid develop- 
ment, and! the foundations have been laid for a chemical industry. : 

| AS a result of these notable industrial advances, the share of industry 
in the increase in national income has risen from 13 per cent in 1952 to 

8 per cent in 1953. It has been achieved by restricting state-enterprise 


to those jfields, such .as heavy- industry and.mining, in which private 
capital is) inadequate, and encouraging private investment and initiative , 


in all other fields of productive activity. 
The new policies have thus brought the Turkish economy to a point 
- where it is appreciably n more advanced than it was in 1950, and the mass 
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adi the "m are already beginning to reap some e reward. ES an 
| years 1938 and 1949- no increase was recorded in the’ average per capita | 
income, ` But. since .1950: the average ‘per capita income has. shown à ^ 
continuous upward trend, the ratio of increase within the last three years’. 
_ having reached 11:4 per cent.. Thus the ‘economic ‘progress. since.1950 
. has taken place without curtailing national consumption, without: forced. 


-7 savings, and without an increase of, the national debt. - The country’s : 
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_- budget -has, in fact, been balanced this year for the first time for many - - 
years, notwithstanding the huge Government::nvestments in public works: 
and development schemes, arid despite the coatinuing heavy burden’ that . 
 nationgl defence has entailed for the country’s resources. f 

- t is not possible, here. to mention the many. other gains which jaye 
euki from the stimulus of the new fiscel and economic policies. 
Sufficient has been’ said to show that a new paase in Turkey's economic: 
life. has begun and: that it. has already brought improvements in- living , 
standards and public welfare." A combined effcrt by both state and private’ ^ 
ans ‘it is in accord with the country’s réqLirements and potentialities: 
at this stage of its history. "The full effects cf this reconstruction pro- 
gramme have by no means been felt, but it is reasonable tb. süppose that . 
-the measures already taken and their continuation, as set out in the 
Democratic Party's election ` mánifesto, will bring increased prosperity 
to the Turkish people. These considerations do not appen to NE been: 
lost on the Turkish electorate. l 


| Aspects. of Israel's Foreign D c Ww 
Policy* | Pu 


IN LOOKING at the State of cl to- TR its M Hime its: problems - 
. and its difficulties, one has to bear in mind that the country as a whole is) 
still, five years. after achieving its independence, in a state of transition’. `’ 


. from dream to fulfilment—from:.plans and ideas conceived . before ` ‘Israel: 7 uo 


was actually established, to the realities of. life end. government as they ; 
have shaped themselves since 1948. -This is trie for many spheres of. 
endeavour.in Israel: indeed, the’ difference between .the often. rather 
“idealistic hopes and plans of pre- -independence days, and the. realities of. E 
existence in.a hard. world, probably accounts te some extent for the ^ 


+A summary of a jecit delivered by Mr. Gerskon em unen of- a Israel Embassy, at a meeting of ' 
the: Anglo-Israel Association on Eebiusty 3rd, 1954 4. " 
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sense of disillusion which: is to. be found, here dnd (ere among some of 
Israel's citizens. This is not unique: one finds the same phenomena 
among the adherents of any ‘idealistic movement that has realized its 
aspirations—for instance in Pakistan, in India, and some. other recently 
established States. Gradually, no doubt, this transition-period will. 
come/to an end; and those who feel to-day a little disillusioned will 
succeed in establishing for themselves a kind of spiritual equilibrium, 
and j in accommodating, themselves to present-day realities. 

If this is true of many aspects of Israel's life to-day, it is true in equal 
measure of the field of foreign affairs. It has to be remembered that, 
during the years of the war, when the establishment of the State of Israel 
entered the realm of practical possibility, and when Zionists in Palestine . 
and ábroad Were trying to think ahead about the kind of foreign policy 
"and foreign relations which a future Jewish State, might adopt, two basic 
conc jptions-—both idealistic, and neither, as it proved, able to stand the 
test of tirne—lay at the root of their thinking in this field. 

Ag to the world at large, we were all engulfed in that great wave of 
idealism and hope which swept over the free world in the last years ofthe ` 
war,| when it 'was ardently hoped and believed that.the majestic alliance 
between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union, which was then smash- - 
ing Nazism, would be carried forward into the peace which was to follow ` 
the war in Europe and the Far East. We all hoped that peaceful accord ` 
between the maj or Powers would assure a happier world, freedfrom pro- , 
found divisions or threat of war—a world in which such political prob- . 
lems as might still exist would be gradually solved in a'spirit of co- | 
operation. We did not think then that, so soon after the end of hostilities, - 
the major Powers would fall apart, and we ardently hoped that Israel : 
would not be called upon to take up any attitudes at all as between rival : 
powerful blocs i in the world. 

Nearer home, it was the hope ‘of all Zionists that a solution of the . 
Palestine problem favourable to. Zionist aims would be carried through 
without violent upheaval. As late as November, 1947, when the United 
‘Nations addpted its Partition Resolution, there was genuine and general : 
. hope that the Arab States and the Arabs of Palestine would accommodate : 
themselves to the international verdict, and would accept, if grudgingly, a 
Jewish State as their.neighbour. Many people believed that there might" 
beia brief period of disturbances—rather like those which the Jews of 
Palestine had known in 1921, 1929, and 1936; but even at the beginning. 
of [1948 there were few who would have foretold a full-scale invasion of, 
Israel by thé Arab armies. 

= all know how quickly these hopes were shattered. . I need not "€ 
re pitulate the details of the ferocious war in which the Jews of Palestine 


~ 
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.. had to fight all their neighbours at once—that Israel might live. I would 


l 


only mention in passing that the very fact that our hopes of peaceful 
adjustment went down before the reality o7 ferocious warfare made an 
indelible impression on the psychology of our people. This deep dis- 


appointment at the fading of our early hopes is surely et the root of the 


fact that political thinking in Israel to-day, so far as relations with our 
neighbours is concerned, is largely based oa considerations of security. : 
In all their- actions as well as planning in tais field,. the people of Israel 


. know that they have to make sure that, if war should ever come again, 


. Israel will not be.caught unprepared. 


At the beginning of 1948, then, we all. hoped that Israel would be born 


:- into a peaceful world and into a peaceful Middle East. As I said, the 


second of these ideals was quickly shattered—more quickly in fact than 
the first. Indeed, for a time it was possible for Israel, in arranging her 
relations with the Great Powers, to cling to the hopeful conceptions of 
pre-independence days. You will all remember that the United Nations 
decision to partition Palestine and establish the State of Israel was support- 
ed by the United States and thé Soviet Union alike. Bcth countries lent 
their support to the partition plan, and durirg the first fateful period of . 
Israel's existence, she was able to draw on the assistance, political and 


 imaterial,.of East and West alike in her struggle against her neighbours. 


Joint support of Israel by the U.s.A. and the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations continued throughout the debates a: the Security Council and 
the Assembly all through the early stages of the War of Independence. 
Certain countries in the Western.orbit were prepared to sell armis to 
Israel, which was of great importance to her in her struggle. At the 
same.time, Israel obtained arms, in rather more substantia? and important 
measure, from countries within the Eastern orbit. Jews in the Western 
countries helped politically and financially; Jews from Eastern Europe 
were permitted to come to Israel to help in the fight for survival—and 
even to: bring with them some of their property. Thus, in the first two 
and a half years of her existence, Israel enjoyed almost equally good. 
relations with East and West. This situation formed the basis of the 
so-called policy of ** non-identification," whick meant that Israel desired 
to.maintain positive relations with both parties without identifying herself 
with either on any issues in dispute between them. ‘This was the policy 
which made possible the wide Coalition Government in Israel, which 
included representatives of the parties of the R-ght as well as of the Left- 


. Wing Socialists: To this degree, then, Israel was able at least for a short 


time, to put into practice'the -kind of foreign policy, and to enjoy the 
kind of foreign relations, which Zionists, in their optimism, had dreamed 
of in the Ian before Israel was born. 
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But, alas, this was not to last, and the hope that ‘this: state of affairs 


might develop into permanency- was shattered by .events. Not that 
Israel S Government voluntarily abandoned the policy of '* non-identifica- 
tion "^; rather did events, in the world and in Israel, move in such a way 
as o make it impossible for her Government to continue to enjoy equal 


assistance and support from both East and West. 


The events} which caused this development are easily analysed: By - 
- . 1950; the cold war between East and West had become intensified; the 


issues at stake in the cold war wére being debated at the United Nations, 


and jit would.have been quite impossible—and indeed irresponsible— 
for the Government of Israel not to indicate, by its contributions to those 
debates and by its votes, where it stood with regard to these grave matters. 
Now with regard to the most decisive of these matters—such as the out- 


break of the Korean War and others—lIsrael believed the West to be right 


in its attempt to brand aggression and prevent further encroachment on ' 


the free world. Indeed, the people of Israel found themselves closer to 


two 


the West so far as the clash of ideas and of power politics between the | 
| blocs was concerned. It was at this time-that the then Foreign. 


Minister, Mr, Moshe Sharett, declared that Israel had the choice between 


the ? 


preferred the former alternative; and were opposed to Communist forms : 
of life and government. This attitude on the part of the overwhelming - 
majority of Israel's citizens naturally brought the Government of Israel ` 
rather closer to the "Western camp: These ideological motives. were . 
powerfully reinforced by economic considerations, Immigration to Israel ` 
was then at its peak, and so was the need for outside financial assistance. ` 
Thus, Israel came to be vitally interested-to secure financial aid in various : 


forms from the Western Governments—it being perfectly clear that the ` 
Soviet Government would not-be interested in bestowing financial help. 

any non-communist State. This implied: a ‘further tightening of 
2 with the Jews of the West, and particularly of the u.s.A. But: 
for’ the large-scale mobilization of Jewish economic assistance, chiefly ` 
from the Jews of the U.S.A., Israel would have been unable to keep her- 


gates wide open to the refugees who were at that time streaming in from 


Iraq, the Yemen, Persia and North Africa, at the rate of some 10,000 


a month. This need for financial help from the West (and: the obvious. 
im ossibility of securing any financial assistance from the East) contri- 
buted further to draw Israel nearer to the Western orbit. -~ 

t must, moreover, _be remembered that at about this time there came 
tol a head the very grave estrangement between Israel and the Soviet 
Union over the problem of the position of the Jews in the Communist 


| 
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being “ another Denmark in the Western camp or another Albania in | 
astern camp," and added that the majority of the people of Israel 


1 


E World, ‘and the pósübilitis for- their. emigra-ion to Israel. By:1950 the - 
:- Jron Curtain had come down between the Jewish.people'of Israel and of 
the ‘free world -and the Jews of Eastern Europe. Then began ` a fierce ` 
` struggle- between thë Communist Governmeats - and Israel for the. souls 
—and indeed the lives——of the Jews of the Eastern orbit. It became clear 
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that the Soviet Union was no longer interested in heiping Israel con- 


`- Sistently in the political field; as;it had dore in 1948 and 1949; more :. 
- serious :still, it. became clear that'it was the object of the Communist 


- Governments in Eastern Europe to strangle all form of. J ewish and Zionist: 


_ life in these countries, and no longer to permit the emigration to Israel - 


.of those Jews who wished to make their homes.iri the Jewish State. This 


- estrangement over a problem:so central in Jewish consciousness and in `. 
. Zionist policy was bound to have an adverse effect on the current n u 


relations between Israel and the Eastern bloc, | | 
' By the end of 1950, therefore, events had forced Israel into a ‘position 


no longer equi-distant from the Western.and. the Eastern bloc: in fact, - 


Israel's relations with the West were becomirg closer than her relations 
with the Fast. I purposely say- “ relations ” _and ‘not “ policy,” for the 


. Góvernment.of Israel would have been perfectly happy to continue the _ 
line of her policy in previous years if the Soviet Union had not, by its . 
actions in the world at large, and: towards Isrzel and the Jewish problem; 
-in particular, produced this estrangement which made relations’ between Re 
Israel and.the Eastern bloc sd. much more dificult.. Indeed, it remains: | 


the aim and purpose of the Government of Israel to continue to maintain 


good relations with both.blocs. At no stage did Israel identify herself; x 


-- a priori, and,on every single issue, with thé Western bloc; such a policy. - 


"would. be at variance. with the desire of the overwhelming majority. of | 
^ her population, who deeply cherish thé newly-won independence of the 
Jewish State. Om a number of grave issues, such as the recognition of . 
` the Chinese People's Republic among ‘others, Israel disagreed with the - 


verdict of ‘the United States and most of her allies. Israel continues to . 


be guided by her desire to maintain friendly relations with the Sdviet - 
v Union in the political and economic spherés, ‘though, as I said before, 
this is not. easy. so long as.the Soviet Union does ‘not change. its policy 
on -the crùcial issue of the ve or Jews from the Soviet orbit to 
Israel; ` , . 
Good relations with all countries; no matter what their intérnal regimes,- 
remain the basic plank of Israel's. foreign. policy; coupled. with this: is: 
< Tsraef's desiré to assist in maintaining world peace and strengthening: the . 
"United Nations in their endeavours to do so: For world peace is not only » 
- the cherished ideal and traditional aspiration: of Jews everywhere, it is: 
further à preseques for the tranquil life of J ewish communities ail over 
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the world, and for the undisturbed endeavours of the Jews -of Israel to 
consolidate their country in the economic and social.domains. At the 
Unitéd Nations, Israel, while in most world issues she sees eye to eye with 
the Western democracies, is- always seéking for chances to contribute-to 
whatbver brid ge-building may be possible between the rival blocs. She 
has been doing this on a number of occasions, notably on problems 
connected with the war and the armistice in Korea, in which she has been 
making what! contributions she can fo the achievement of constructive 
compromises | on vexed and dangerous problems. 

I have mentioned the deep divergencies of viéw -between Israel and the _ 
Eastern. bloc|ón the question of Jewish life under communist regimes, 
and ithe emigration of Jews from these countries to Israel. I have said 
al this problem casts a shadow over Israel’s pounga! relations with the 
Soviet Union and her allies. | | 

I would now like to say something about the xelatians: between Israel: 
andi some of] the countries of the West. Hereit is primarily theIsrael— ` 
Arab struggle which conditions our relations. with these countries. 

I| have mentioned how our hopes of peaceful co-operation with our . 
Arab neiglibours went down before the. ferocious attack they made on | 
us, land which we in turn repulsed. It was succeeded by an uneasy . 
armistice, arid by a fierce cold war carried on by the Arab States against 
Israel on all fronts. As you know, it is the aspiration of the Government : 
of Israel to achieve as soon as possible a peaceful settlement with aH the. 
Arab States—based on Israel's territorial integrity. Unfortunately, | 
the) Arab States show no sign of any inclination to come to terms. On‘ 
the contrary, they wage a continual struggle against us by military, 
economic, dnd diplomatic means. It is this warfare that gives rise to 
the long series of grave problems— beginning with infiltration and border: 
raids, and continuing through economic warfare, boycot, blockade of the 
Suez Canal, and all the attempts to strangle our various development, 
sch lemes—e| g. the Huleh and’ Jordan water projects—to culminate in, 
constant political attempts to whittle down Israel’s territory, security 
and independence. I mention here only a few of these problems, and 
do not go into any detail, because I am sure you-are familiar with these 
aspects of our affairs. The common feature of all these problems is that 
they all stem from Arab hostility. If a peace settlement could be brought’ 
about, it can be assumed that most of them would, as problems, cease 
to exist. 
| But unfortunately Israel's diplomacy, a indeed her foreign relations, 
are conditioned by the existence of this state of hostility. It is obvious 
that the aim of our diplomacy must be to stave off all Arab attacks, be © 
they military, economic or political, to maintain. our rights, and to enlist 
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d the support. af the fuus for our. booten; - Thus, you ‘see, this his struggle ed 
" which is forced "upon Israel ‘by her: neighbours has to be fought: ‘out, 
E politically speaking, in the’ Chanceries of the world. It follows, there. 


fore, that our relations with most countries: are: in some way affected by m" 


the existence of this cold iwar. <. MP 


- It is. against this. background: that I oud like to say: y something | about "s 


| ! our’ relations ;with the. West. It is almost. a platitude to say that, the .. ^. 
" Western Powers have not only great interests of their own in the Middle ^ . P 
-- East, but that they also have it in their power-to determiné; to a very great qi n 


degree, the ‘situation which obtains in-that part of the world. Indeed, 


^ 4n'their Tripartite Declaration of 1950 about the/Middle East, they made  .- 

I :themselves jointly responsible for the secürity and stability of that region. ;.. 

. Now we.in Israel sometinies feel that the verdict of the Western. Powers ` 

, with regard to current Israel-Arab problems and disputes as they cóme up, 

AS apt to: be more’ seriously influenced by ‘what the Western. Powers con- 
''.ceive-to be their. own interests in the. Middle East than by the inherent. 


merits of the problems inyolved. The Western Powers often ‘speak to us 


"of the” very serious interests they have in the Arab States. T hey: ate ^ 
NE impressed. by the-large area, and the tens of mill:ons of Arabs. and Moslems’ 


who: inhabit it; under: Arab rule; and by the fact that this area lies astride. » 


"the essential routes of communication between Europe ‘and the East. 
“They stand in need of the oil. which. the Arab countries produce. All . 


these things make" them feel- that they must. continuously seek to build ^ 


Ec up the’ goodwill and friendship of the Arad peoples.. The Western ` | 
. Powers often tend.to make what the Prime Minister of. Israel, Mr. Sharett, 
. recently called“ a quantitative approac > to the problem of the Middle - 


East. ` The Government of Israel is, of course, in no way concerned to , 


| criticize the desire of the Western,Powers to bui'd up goodwill and friend: ` 


A ship i in-the Arab. world. ‘But Israel, doubts whether, in relations to the 


- 


* 


"various problems of: the Israel-Arab struggle, fae verdict of the Wéstern 


Powers is always. guided purely. by the inherent merits of thei issue. Morei ` 
over, the Government of..Israel believes that the Western: Powers ‘have’: 


i itin their power: to bring nearer the day of.an Arab-Israel. peace—if they - 
would i impress upon the Arabs the need for coming to terms with. Israél bd 
-- and would show, by their own policy towards Is rael, their: belief that she. :. 


"has come to stay, and that she enjoys the constant support and assistance. : 
of the Western-Powers. It is on thése lines that our discussions: with the >; 


l -. " Chanceries of the West are conducted, some-imes @ pr opós of a general 


. review of ‘the Middle Eastern . scene, and sometimes -a propos. of some. ` | 
. * immediate problem. which may have arisen. between Israel and one or. ne 
another of her Arab neighbours; and on which the verdict « of the Western MEE 
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Tn this;kihd of susie, eal satiially pains not only to.the in- ` 
herent justice of her position on this or. that practical issue. . Moreover, | 
she. points to the value of the “ qualitative approach "to the politics of ; 

Middle |East. Israel. believes that, with Turkey, she is the most ` 
vell as the most Western and forward-looking, partner which | 
pe er can find in that part of the world, even though she may - 


the | 


reliable, as V 


be 
population, land economic raw-material resources. It is Israel’s firm 


conviction that the democratic way of life of. her people, the progressive ` 
character ofiher society, and of her Government, as well as her military, E 
economic and technical potentialities, if developed and consolidated with . 


outside help, are at least as valuable an asset. to the free world as 


are} the material and. quantitative advantages. of her Arab neighbours. ' 


eaker than her neighbours in such material matters as territory, : 


Above all, the Government of Israel is convinced that a final peace between” 


Israel and her neighbours:can be brought nearer only if the Western 


Powers do not- soft-pedal their relations with Israel, but, on the contrary, ; 
make it cledr to the Arabs. by their current: policies: that Israel has for- 
them an equal importance, and is a constant recipient of Western 

i ouragement and. support. In these discussions, which often 


en 


^o 


assume the character of a diplomatic and political struggle, Israel is able. 


to- mobilize public opinion in the. Western countries, where there exists 


a large fund|of goodwill, as well as admiration for the social and economic l 


achievements of Israel's young democracy. It is this struggle that is the 


. daily bread of Israel's diplomacy, and therefore of Israels foreign relations. : 
This struggle, and the discussions: of which I have given but the bare: 
| a is carried on in London and Tokyo, in Washington and Moscow,- 


A seg and Rangoon: Israel’s relations’ with most countries of the. 


alo e are, to a greater or less degree, conditioned by the vicissitudes of’ 
the Israel-Arab struggle. . And if you will look at Israel's foreign relations. 
from this point of view, you may appreciate the more the succéss which , 
Israel's young diplomacy has had in building. up so much support and. 
friendship on the Continent of Europe, in Scandinavia, in Britain and the 
United States, and in one or two countries of the Far East, in spite of the: 
constant and violent onslaughts of the diplomacies of the seven Arab: 
States. This struggle has been forced.upori us, and it will be the lot of 
Israel. diplomats in all-parts of the world until there is an Israel-Arab. 
` peace- settlement. 

said earlier on that the lose of gael Aa peaceful CO- operation. 
which we. all nourished before 1948 was cruelly: shattered by the War of 
Independence and its aftermath, But we'still cherisli the earnest hope 
that one day the present sad conditions will be replaced by peaceful and 


' cO structive co-operation between: Israel and: her neighbours for their’ 
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 mütual benefit in for ie economic and social progress of the peoples 
of the Middle East: When that happens—and happen 'it/will one day— 
"we may hope that. Jsráel's entire foreign relations will undergo a pro- - 
' found change, and perhaps then it may be possi3le to translate into practice 
1 an some Of’ the ideals that we held before 1948, bat which for the time being ` 
~ have Hee to TENE way pore the PEIEEHCIES ol a sometimes cruel reality. 
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M LM - Agriculture and Land Reform ee ee 
Se ae E x E vin, Viet. Nam. . eS v E 2s Arc 

CB THE “PHYSICAL characteristics of Viet Nam ine nag cónditioned due" Ec 
DE :structüre: of Vietnamese society. Except: fora few large cities and’ trading .. 

d a centrés the village' has been, and. still. is the nucleus of this: predominantly: - 

« peasant people. ioc, Py 

“The: village in Viet. ‘Nam is. ait institution. duin back: for- thousands: Ee se 

-öf years having its. own customs, traditions, and system of local governz- .: 
^^ ‘ment: In-this traditional setting thé individral ‘Vietnamese is revealed. 
. as & hard-working agriculturist. - Thatin itself^is hardly’ surprising; as. 
‘the ‘main crop grown in. Viet Nam. and’ the: staple. diet. of her. people. is 
5. . rice, which, of all varieties si cereals; Feu continuous’ ODE Supe. 

; ` attention: 8$ . ride 4 

T Areas ‘of. cultivation extend’ a the m. - Gendriitions a E n : 
3 - Vietnamese farmers: have. slowly .but surely: wrested arable. land” from.. : —— 

z ^ marsh and jungle and protected : it agdinst: peziodical floods. The: low- = 

- dying plains- are: particularly. fertile and the Mekong Delta'in the: South, : 
ue the Red River Delta i in the North, are-known as.“ the-rice granaries ` ve 

-Of Viet Nam both containing some.of the. richest land in-Asia.' Ko M 

p ` It was, therefore, only natural that the vast-ràajority - of. the. Vietnamese - E "x 

7: ` 'shoüld Have settled in the deltas.: As a testilt..the Northern delta is ‘an, B 

overcrowded. region. whére thé density of. population - is 450° persons- per-. ne Ey 

Uo 2 square” kilometre and'in ‘SOME provinces- as high as 800... NE 1 E 
f - alt- locally. grown rice ‘is set aside for. local. consumption. "while additional. 
~ Supplies of. roughly 200, 000 tons are brought i in. “every. year. from. South - 

AB Nam. ^ —-— nm 

South: Viet Nam. is in a more.  faoosable So tion and: exports appoxi- in = n 

', mately’ 1, 500, 000 tons of rice'a year. As.a state Viet. ‘Nam ranks third- 

ww on thelist of. the: world’s: rice-producing naticns.:. Thanks to her well-: 

ET gone Tn economy . and the e pigh pe of her soil Viet Nam has" 
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E Bep spate the heduent outbreaks of famine experienced i in China: and; 
India. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOOD 


Viet Nam's food problem is not merely one of survival. What it 
involves is the maintenance of an adequate standard of living and one 


~ "Which is calculated to rise still further. Traditional farming methods in 


Viet Nam, however well suited to seasonal requirements and the condition 
. of her soil, are out-of-date compared with those of European countries. 
The problem as such is further aggravated by the fact that Vietnamese 
agriculture has not kept pace with the rapid growth in population. An 
increase in farming output is, therefore, of primary importance to ensure 
an adequate standard of living for the rising surplus population and retain 
Viet Nam's place as one of Asia's leading rice exporters. 

Nor is this all. The problem of higher output in agriculture is bound 


S . up with many social problems. The attainment of independance must 
E . result in a wider measure of social justice that would benefit the large 


majority of the nation—the peasantry. In other words, social justice - 
E. in Viet Nam is primarily a matter of land reform that would translate 
. justice into reality for nine Vietnamese out of ten. F 
-The National Government is fully alive to the urgency of such a reform. 
In its approach to the problem it has been guided throughout by the 
directives of H.M. Bao Dai. 


AGRARIAN REFORM 


~ . 1n a predominantly rural country like Viet Nam land reform is the 
E pre-requisite for a truly democratic policy. The people are fully con- 
scious of the need for such a reform and H.M. Bao Dai has underlined 
its overriding importance on several occasions. 

It may be of interest to point out that the Viet Minh, too, have carried 
out a land reform in the areas under Communist control. Theirs, how- 
ever, is a reform with a difference. The methods used to implement it 
have been and still are exceedingly simple. In Communist-held territory 
all land belonging to the “ reactionaries’ has been seized and handed' 
over to the peasantry. There the “ reform " ends, for the peasants are 
forced to fulfil fixed production quotas and prohibited from selling their 
. produce without prior sanction of the Communist Party Committee of 
_ their village which exercises full control over markets and prices. i 
~ The net result of this “ reform” is a watertight control by the State - 


P. and the Communist party of farming output. The peasants themselves — E 
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FARMING METHODS ARE OUT-OF-DATE COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


derive no benefit from it since they are bound to remain simple agri- 


cultural producers without any proprietory rights to the land they culti- 
vate. Under the Communist regime the individual peasant cannot 
dispose freely of the fruits of his labour. 

The Land Reform of the National Government is based on the principle 
of private ownership and social justice. It is founded on the principle: 
** The land to those who cultivate it." After a period of trial-and-error 
marked by the enactment of a series of purely temporary measures and 
the appointment of various Regional Commissions as well as a National 
-Commission, legislation for Land Reform was introduced in 1953 and 
came immediately into effect. 


THE FOUR ORDINANCES 


On June 9, H.M. Bao Dai signed four Orders regulating the implement- 
ation of the basic principles of the Land Reform Act. | 
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PEASANTS ARE INDUSTRIOUS AND DEPENDENT ON THE RICE D 
CROPS E 

E 

The first Order ensures that full rights of exploitation of ricefields be 2 
granted to those who have cultivated them for a period of at least three 3 
years in the absence, for no valid reason, of the proprietor. This Order É 
thus gives legal sanction to an existing state of affairs. 38 
The second Order provides for a system of smallholdings in order to um 


raise productivity and enable the largest possible number of landless “a 
peasants to set up as smallholders. The Order stipulates, inter alia, that 
grants of land held either temporarily or in perpetuity under previous 
contracts shall revert to private ownership of the region concerned for 
all parts left derelict for no valid reason for more than two years. 
Regional private ownership having thus been increased, grants of land 
varying from two-and-a-half to 15 acres shall be allotted to smallholders, - 
according to the region and the quality of the land. These will be further | 
increased by 25 per cent for each dependent child of a family with more E 
than four children. E 
Grants of land are also to be allotted to landless agriculturists cultivating 3 
the land themselves, priority being given to ex-Servicemen, Heads of E 
— large families, and those who have deserved well of the country. 
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The third Order defiries the * Right of Retaining,” Le, the maximum —— Es 
area of ricefields which any landowner is legally authorized to possess. ^ 
This varies according to the density of population and the quality of the E 
land. It must not exceed, in the case of a Head of Family with less than - ea 
four dependent children, the total of 90 acres in North Viet Nam; 1124 
acres in Central Viet Nam; and 250 acres in South Viet Nam. Subject 
to a 25 per cent increment for a family with more than four children. =e 
The terms of this Order are not applicable to the large plantation ‘ig 
cultivating plants for industrial purposes, whose working conditions will er 
be regulated at a later date. MEE 


The fourth Order regulates relations between farmers, tenant- UNUS Sd 
and landlords. While safeguarding the full value of farming leases the apis 
Order's principal aim is to improve the lot of the tenant-farmer by a 15-3 

-~ per cent reduction in rent; compared with the Viet Minh's reduction of. ce, 

E225 per cent. me 


THE LAND BANKS 


Simultaneously with the promulgation of new Orders, the National 
Government has set up Land Banks as part of the agrarian reform. 


These Land Banks or Mortgage Funds have been established to assist — ^ | 
landless and poor peasants to become smallholders. 2 

The National Mortgage Fund for Agriculture and Artisans Co- Operi 2 
tives (SNCAAC) was founded in 1952. Launched with an initial capital of d 
30 million piastres it has so far granted loans to and opened credit accounts _ 
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Br ; por Mortgage Co-Operative Societies of Farmers and Small Craftsmen, 
Purchasing and Selling Co-Operatives as well as individual long-term 
Sd loans to the subsidiaries of these Co-Operatives and long-term collectae 
— loans to approved Farmers and Artisans Societies. TOS. 
Since its inception the SNCAAC has been instrumental in the cstablisli- P 
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-ment and operation of four provincial (Land) Banks, situated at Hadong, — 
— Cantho, Gia Dinh, and My Tho, and has granted a number of loans to y irm 
_ peasants and farmers for the purchase and cultivation of land. — .— — x : 
> . Furthermore, a nation-wide Co-Operative Movement in agriculture © fe 


. has come into existence. Such Co-Operatives have been formed in the . ~ 
* provinces of Handog, Bentre, Tourcham, Quangnam, and Thuat Thien, © 
each consisting of several hundred members. Many others are in the 

- process of organization elsewhere. 
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President of the U.N. 
General Assembly 


Mrs. PANDIT'S ADDRESS 





A JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League was held at Over-Seas House, 
St. James's, S. W.1, on Wednesday, 14th July, with Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
in the Chair, when an address was given by Mrs. VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, 
President of the United Nations General Assembly. 


In introducing Mrs. Pandit, Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE said: It is a 
great privilege for me to be asked'to say a few words this afternoon in 
introducing Mrs. Pandit to this audience. Mrs. Pandit has endeared 
herself to us in many ways for a long time, and particularly during the 
last few years. She has set up quite a number of records. Her first 
record is that she is the first Indian to be President of the United Nations 
Assembly. The second record is that she is the first woman to be President 
of that Assembly. She has not attained quite a record in being the first 
woman to be an Ambassador, nor the first Asian to be President of the 
United Nations Assembly, but she has run the. holders of these records 
very close. Finally, I think there is a very special record in her case. 
Many people attain fame by their own intelligence and wisdom, and many 
others get it vicariously through some friend or relative. Mrs. Pandit 
is unique in this respect, that first of all we know her because she is the 
sister of a very great man for whom many of us in this hall have the utmost 
respect, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India. But 
not only has she attained fame because of her relationship to her brother 
but she has attained it on her own account, and any one who has had any- 
thing to do with her will agree that in her exalted position in the Assembly 
of the United Nations she has conducted herself in a way which has won 
universal support and approval. It would be very unwise of me to pro- 
phésy the future. Before she was President of the United Nations 
Assembly she was Indian Ambassador at Washington, and before that— 
I think I am correct—she was Indian Ambassador at Moscow. But that 
belongs to the past. As to the future I will express the hope that she 
may in the years to come fill some other positions in which we shall not 
entirely lose sight of her, nor fail to have the benefit of her wisdom and 
judgment. The fact that she is so closely related to the head of another 
Government in the Commonwealth will be of great benefit to us in the 
days to come. " 

It was announced originally that Mrs. Pandit would make some speech 
to this audience, but I was very grieved to hear a little while ago that the 
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aba of her engagements was SO eonsidersible that’ iis felt e could | 
not máke a spéech at all. I came to this'meeting prepared to. ask her: to . 
; do what an Anierican woman. chairman | once called upon á certain e 
; to do,. not to make .a speech but to. get up and smile at thé audience; 


. But Mis. Pandit, who has such-a great: number. of engagements, has tn 


' nevertheless said that if you-will. excuse hér'not making a long Speech, - 
“she will address.à.few- words to üs and at the end She will answer a few- 
not. too DEDI n from. the audienice, ea he 


E 2E MRS. PANDIT. a T AR. 


Mis. PANDIT, who recived a great óvation, said? Lord Pethick- Lawrence . 
nd friends, most of, the: work I have to do is speaking, but when: Lam . 
introduced in the manner and with the graciousness with which. you have . 
introduced me I find myself quite speechless, and that is a Breat handicap. - 
I find that if one can begin: a’ speech well one-car. generally go on, well,. `. 
-but’on:this occasion I find it difficult even to begin well. ." You will, how- 


.ever,. ‘have to put up with me.: Ido want to say how sorry:I am about, the 


misunderstanding regarding ‘the speech this evening. ` I ‘had originally: 


E accepted this invitation with very- great pleasure ` because of the associations 


a 
i 
Moe a 
: 
E 
x 


^ 


ofthe particular. community tepresented by your Society.. T also wanted . 
. on as many occasions as possible to express my own. thoughts end.to 
"answer. questions and otherwise’ find out waat different people - were 


Mm 


thinking, and I wanted; fürther, the oppor-unity of meeting friends. - ; 


. But although I have prided myself on being: £ble to. do almost: anything 
" without being ill or tired, my visit.im Yugoslavia and then in this. country 
. has been so-strenuous that I find myself doing something J have never. 


before. done in my public life, and: that is cutting my engagements. ` lI 


7 was afraid that that must happen’ this evening. and so I sent, word ahead , 
2^ 4 thes-I_might-not be able to- make a speech: -= thought it better:to do ít. 


in that way, but now that Iam here I should Eke. to take the opportunity 
of saying a few words to you, although I have no intention of infiicting . 
on you a long speech. - I want only to place: before you a few thou ghts 
that are in my mind: 

There is just one. other s that” fades me to- ia and. ‘that is 
"that large numbers of people here probably know much more about. 
*India than I do; and it is always very difficult: to lay down the law when. . 
“somebody else knows the law: better than oneself. ,. But in this. case there. 
ds no'laying down of any. law. Wei are here to. pool our resources in this... 
"modern age and-to work for co- -existence—that. is the latest Were, and 
[T like the sound of it and the: meaning of it. 

I lave come here afte? many years. ' Thè last oceasión. I WAS in E on. 


“for: any =- of. time was in 1938. Those "were rather difficult days for. ' 


India and after that the days were more difficult still. It gives me 
enormous pride and satisfaction now to see what a wonderful relationship 
has developed between this country and mine and how generally that 
relationship seems to be growing. I like to think that in the days ahead— 
which are going to be very difficult for the world—this country and the 
Commonwealth as a whole, including India, can perhaps work together 
for that ideal of co-existence which, it seems to me, 1s the only one that 
we can afford to think about to-day. The other alternative might well 
lead to chaos and destruction. 


A NEW AWARENESS 


Since I have come to this country I have found that more and more 
people are thinking differently—by differently 1 mean that they are 
thinking away from the ideas which developed immediately after the 
war. I myself have seen in the United Nations and in the countries I 
have visited a new awareness growing upon everybody, young and old, 
great and small, an awareness that whatever may have been done in the 
past, whether it was good or bad, will have to a revised in the light of 
the new conditions obtaining in the world to-day. We cannot just keep 
on doing something because we have got accustomed to doing it or 
because it was a pattern which, when it was made, was the right pattern. 
Sometimes even good things have to be broken up in the common interest 
and things not so good discarded altogether, again in the common 
interest. It gives me a very great deal of encouragement to see the way 
in which these problems are being dealt with in this country. I think of 
your position of world leadership. No matter what other people's views 
are, I would like to see England and the Commonwealth, together with 
all those Eastern countries that have an affinity with you, getting together 
and giving the world the kind of leadership that is needed to-day. This 
would not be only a leadership based on material strength nor only a 
leadership based on moral grounds—some sort of high-plane moral 
leadership which looked down on everything that did not conform to 
its own concepts. It would be a combination of both material and moral 
leadership which I know this country possesses. : 

Everywhere I go I find an awareness that it is more than the things that, 
meet the eye that will solve the problem. We must first of all be aware 
of the need in ourselves and the need around us—the human need—- 
before we can go forward and offer any kind of formula that will be 
acceptable. That is the first step towards a right formula, the feeling 
that we cannot impose our own views on others. We live now in this 
terribly small world that makes it ever more necessary for us to co-operate. 
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£s come oa what | is. dos as, lic Hindu j oint "Family." Whether- thé- E À 
Joint Fámily.was good òr bad—and it certainly had. many bad-points—  .. - 
it had. this: advantage, that you had -to ‘live: to gether in peace with the - E 


." other members of the Joint Family. To-day. there i is no escape for any - 
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. of us. We are. living. in the. same house arid sharing the same benefits, 
‘and: we must clear,our minds: of the old. cobwebs, and learr: a little. more’ 
|. "tolerance and patience and. in any. case give everybody. not- of our view | 
‘the chancé perhaps to understand the risks inyoived i in opposing a view MOM 
npo which the large nae of Done hold. "d 


E 


B "MEANING OF peace “an dE 


' „Peace i is. one OF the T one uses s nowadàys with 2 a kind of Gestation: es 

` It has come to acquire šo many meanings in these days,. but all of us long : 
- for a state in which we can live free from. the feer of conflict or the threat ` 
of destruction. We all-desire that. feeling i in our hearts, and that can only 
_come through tolerance. I see no reason.why. with the enormous amount... ` 
“of goodwill that does exist éven: to-day i in.the world we should not mobilize _ 
. that goodwill. With the large amount of wisdom in this country, why 
-cannot it be mobilized in-order to ease tensions and then find a. pattern dE: 
waei will suit all of us? - É | 

: It- becomes increasingly obvious in the’ United Nations that’ at. least 
.one thing has been achieved: through its agency: That is; there has been ,. 
“no great war., There have been conflicts. here and there, tensions have `~ 
„contiñued, but the fact that there was a, world “orum where people could. : — 
: go and abuse each other if necessary, could fight their causes, argue them. : 
out, has been a sort of safety-valve which has kept people from going ^ 
. to. war with. each other. On the positive side we have to.our credit the. . 
. truce in Korea. I think Korea might have turned into something quite ' 
appalling liad the: United Nations not existed. ^ To-day, although the 
. United Nations is not directly concerried with the talks going on in Geneva; 
yet even those talks: are within the framework of the’ United D s 
. Charter and if some sort of. formula can. be evolved over the difficult. 
. ;problem of Indo-China.it might well: be through the agency of the United - 
: Nations.’ Much more generous. support is needed for-the ideals and - 
work ‘of the United Nations, and-if we can. get that I have no | doubt | we 
can buy the time We SO sorely need. ^ ~ 
. In India our Government is facing the task and devoting ali its energies 

^to accomplishing. it,. of bringing. democracy. into the life of the people. `. 
"But it takes time.: Democracy. works slowly and we. can only:hópe that. 
ihe countries in. Asia will. emerge into freedom in some sort of péace.: 
ff there i is Sony; kind'of war or conflict then it is simpe ossible fo, or -theni to build. 
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up their democracy. We cannot think of ae di peace by waging 
war in some odd corner of the world. Iam.by conviction and upbringing 
a pacifist ; do like to think of buying time by building up convictions in 
the hearts of the people and creating conditions which themselves will 
be a safeguard of peace. I think that if the peoples of Asia can get the 
benefit that one is entitled to expect from freedom and from democracy 
then it will ‘be very difficult for those people to turn to any other ideology. 

Ultimately the thing that is going to succeed in the world, whether you 
or I like it or not, is the pattern that pays a dividend. Jam conscious of 
this: especially because I. come from an under-privileged country, and 
I know how great the appeal is. of somethirig that promises a short cut 

to a good or a better life. It is of no use Saying that democracy is the 
" way toa better life if the man to whom it is said is hungry and without 
à home and without a future. The fact that he possesses a vote is not 
much good to him. Side by side with political freedom we need to have 
all those things which will make us feel that the world to a certain extent 
belongs to | us and that.we can contribute to the future pattern of the 
world.  ; : 


| CONCEPT OF CO-EXISTENCE. 


This concept of co-existence is not a new one to India, or to anybody 
else for that matter, but certainly the word is newly coined and used in a 
new context. If-all of us were to work for co-existence, not only between 
the great powers but also in smaller spheres, it would lay the foundations 
of the plan of the future which‘is so necessary. The trouble with us is 
that the world is faced with problems which we try to solve in words, 
in learned argument, but without a change of heart: We quote from all 
. sorts of books and texts and bring all sorts of learned argument to bear, 
forgetting that no matter how correct the logic we use it can only be 
proved right and only succeed if we have also taken into account thé 
human issues involved. To-day there is no problem in which the human 
issues do not loom large, and that can only be taken care of if we work 
in Our various groups and communities to further the idea that people 
of different viewpoints can still evolve a coinmon pattern in which they 
can exist together even though they do not believe i in the way each other 
has adopted. | 

Like you, I see plenty of difficulties ahead. - They can only be overcome 
by some form of faith—faith born of the strength of our own convictions. 
Strength built up through armaments may be necessary but it is not going 
to be the answer to the world's problem, because we have behind us the 
experience of two world wars, and I am afraid I have not been able to 
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are so stupendous that. one, meets them at every urn; and if. God-forbid;- 
- there should-be another conflict, and any of us should remain alive to tell. 
‘the ‘tale, the problem would, be a: ‘thousandfolc- greater. There can bé : 
rio' other ideal than trying to live according to our own convictions and" 
. faith aüd to. inspire others to live according toa pattern by which They, 


Gu not infringe. theliberty.of others. — ' 


I ám sure that: this country; which has the. Mother" of Parliaments, . 
_ atid ‘has stood for freedom in the fullest and widest sense of the term,: 
. should be thé one to. take a lead in this field’ -But-even if we do have big 
- Solutions. which seem to end our troubles’ they will not. take root winless.’ 


E -we have prepared the. ground. Therefore I would like to. think that that ^ 


we 


UP 
- 


is the kind'of thing à lot of people in my- country atid in this country are - 
‘trying to do, and I would like to feel that I could have many contacts ae 
: you and with other people. This year has beea a difficult one-for me. 

. I have done no, work, but have run round all over the world-because of | 
` the kind invitations. from member nations of the.United Nations: to visit" 
- them. -- It has been a^great experience, but it hes meant that I have not 
been. able to devote rnyself to the work T would Jike to do; I hope it. 
may be possible i in thé füture.: I thank’ you for inviting me and I should” 
- like to say: how much I appreciate the thought. that, you are behind the 
^ things we are trying. to do in India itself and or the international plans. 

` Your-encouragemerit has meant a.great deal t» India-and I An the. 
Tespect and regard we have fof. each other may never lessen. | 


t 


> QN T ‘QUESTIONS pa Je 


S 


- The CHAIRMAN: Mis. Pandit: has’ been ‘very: ey more. generous than es NGC 


ae she led us to expect and we are very grateful for the amount of thought - . 
M 


Which she has broüght to bear upon-us this afternoon. ‘I feel that she.has- 
"started ideas in-our minds: She has given us a most. HUM and 


< thought-inspiring. address. She will answer one: or-two' ane ons : 


-Mii € G. HANCOCK: Mis. Pandit: lias aid that she is in favour o. 
«Pence co-existence.. I should like to ask. her. whether. from her know- 
> ledge of Soviet Russia: and China: the people i in those countries ee 


that ideal of co-existence m seek for it in Koree and Indo-China: 
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"Mrs. PANDIT: I wda SO. sinc ike io. answer that’ question.” LEI do 
` pbt. answer it it is not tħat I have not an. answer. . But as President o£ the” 
^ United. Nations it is awfully difficult for me to criticize ifi specific terms: 
OF speak of another 1 nation. . dt iş- true that Cina. ‘is not in : the: United - 
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Nations, but Soviet Russia is. Perhaps on some other occasion I may 
be more free to speak. 


Lt.-Col. KEIGHLEY-BELL: May I ask whether Mrs. Pandit can explain 
India's neutrality in view of her experience in the United Nations and at 
Moscow? : 


Mrs. PANDIT: I am very glad to answer that question. , First of all, 
we do not use the word “ neutrality "—3it is a word that people use about 
us. Onecanonly be neutral in a state of war; there is no question of that. 
India stands on the international plane as the result of the thought pro- 
cesses in her struggle for freedom and in all her own background. Her 
background is one of peaceful co-existence. India’ has emerged into 
independence in a remarkably fortunate manner. We have no traditional 
enemies. We have made our own friendships on the international plane. 
The first thing our Government did was to say that they would like to have 
friendship with the world. As the questioner knows, we are a democracy. 
We have voluntarily given ourselves a constitution which is a democratic 
one. Therefore not only because of our constitution but because we 
believe in these democratic processes I cannot imagine that we should 
easily abandon that idea which is involved in democracy. But we also 
know that the world 1s increasingly divided and the sharper the divisions 
the greater the fear of conflict. It is therefore necessary that some like- 
minded nations—I will not say any particular nation, east or west, because 
the ideal situation would be to have just like-minded nations—should 
band together and judge every question on its merits rather than in 
relation to this side or that. Our record in the United Nations shows that 
we are sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. That is not 
done in order to keep everybody happy, but I feel it has been done because 
somebody has to be there, preferably a group of nations, but atleast one 
nation, in a judicial capacity. The proof of the rightness of our stand 
in this respect has been demonstrated in Korea because we—that is, 
India—were asked to assume the chairmanship of the Neutral Nations 
Commission. Again, although India is not present at Geneva by invita- 
tion, yet our representative there is being consulted, and that would never 
have been the case had there been any feeling in the minds either of east 
or west that we were trying to play a double role. We hope that an area 
can be developed in the world which will remain apart from the two 
blocs and try to throw in its weight, as we did in Korea, for a peaceful 
settlement. This may perhaps not work out in the way we hope, but it 
has been demonstrated as so doing on two occasions. I should like to 
repeat that so far as India is concerned she does not wish to antagonize 
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d. of LISTOWEL presiding. - £ | 


"any ; country, bene che: feels that. it s. only, düródeh an Understanding” - 


that we can arrive at decisions, but Ido not think that India Would ever T 


| volüntarily give up a faith. in democracy and all that it x d ey 


- 


Sir j OHN WOODHEAD: ti is. my privilege ud honot to. propose. e E | Vote. 


of thanks to this gracious lady ‘who is; -with us this afternoon. "We are, 
—— ‘grateful to Mrs. Pandit for sparing the time to come and address 
' We fully realize that-her visit to this country has been a very busy ane, 


- 


with constant demands: om her powers of speech. . We have followed hee a 


= presence -ät - different meetings and we consider ourselves particularly - 
. fortunate that this. afternoon, on the last day of her stay in this country, ` 
-she has been with us.and spoken as she. has done. She started by suggest- | 
‘jig that’ she. was not likely to.speak well, but we shave. had a very good `- 
speech indeéd, and in fact we have lad. a sécond speech from her on the : 
. question.of the neutrality adopted by India. “Mrs. Pandit is leaving this 


v 


..country to-morrow morning on her way back to “India, and I ami sure 4 


"she ‘wishes to have a peaceful evening before. she. goes. Therefore I will 
say no' more than-on your, behalf to ask you to express a most. hearty. - 


“vote: -of thanks to her for pene van us this afternoon. 
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By ihe Rt Hon. P. C. GORDON WALKER, MP. 
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(A JOINT: ‘MEETING of the Association with the aese AT was "had 


‘òn Tuesday, 25th May, 1954, at Over- Seas House, x uad S, E Wi. a 


A ~ 


- 
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"The CHAIRMAN 'said liat: most pu ins Mr. Patrick Gordon. 


Walker's: interesting and varied recórd-as Minister responsible for relations ` 
with the- Commonwealth: He had' recently returned from a conference | 


at Làhore at which délegates from the Commonwealth countries discussed 
topics. of Commonwealth interest. "Féw holders of the office of Secretary ^ 
of State for tlie Commonwealth had such:an extensive knowledge of: the. 
Commonwealtli as Mr. Gordon Walker; the only: person with a. cómpár- 
. able knowledge. was Mr.-Leo: -Amery, Who was Secretary of State- for 
the- Colonies before -he .became- Secretary” of State for the Dominions. 


Mri; Gordon Walker. was involved i in the pu discussions ‘which 


The Lahore Conference E ^ P 


^ 


^ 


^a 
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led up to io India re remaining a hemer of the Commonwealth at the Prime | 
Minister's Coates) in 1949. > — 


Mr. GORDON WALKER, said: I was happy that this. particular conference . 
took place al Lahore because it took me back to what was practically my 
birthplace. I was taken to Lahore when I was four or five months old and ` 
stayed there'until I was five. My father and grandfather served in the - 
Punjab in their day and I was happy to meet all sorts of people who 
rememberedithem and went out of their way to. come and talk to me about 
them, people who are now Governors and Chief Ministers right down to 
- one of my father' S servants. I therefore felt very much at home. 

The conference was “‘ unofficial "; it was organized here by Chatham 
House and by the corresponding organization to Chatham House in other 
countries ; there is no such organization as yet in Ceylon but they sent 
two very good representatives. There were some 70 people there al- . 
together; the size of the delegation varied a great deal but the delegates ' 
were representative of opinion in their coüntries, a cross-section of what 
you could call informed middle-class opinion in each of the countries. 

The conference was confidential. The press was not admitted although ' 
a statement was made to the press afterwards, and this helped to keep the 
easy familiarity which is needed; although we started rather stiffly we got — 
into a proper discussion very quickly. All the delegations lived in the 
same hotel, we ate together and got to know one another personally, and 
the conférence went on long enough for us to know each other well. 
There were ho delegations in the ordinary sense of the word, no one 
represented any one in particular, but those present were representative 
of cross enon of people from the various countries. There was 
fortunately ai good deal of disagreement within each delegation as well as 
- between the |various countries they represented. I will say something | 
more about ithe more important disagreements which emerged in the 
national groups. We all learned a | great deal from it. 


: THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


The general principle of the conference was to tackle grave and difficult . 
- questions in the Commonwealth and then to try to tell the others our own 
particular approach and attitude to them and to try to understand the .. 
approach of others.’ We did manage to get very close together on very 
difficult. problems and to come away. -with a much greater knowledge of 
the various views which are held in the Commonwealth on the different 
problems we (discussed. ` 

One of the first we discussed was the whole on of the Cold War, 
the attitude i in the Commonwealth to defence and foreign policy problems 
E. "M | n "a Xt 257 
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in relatión t to- the. ‘Cold War i in tha West! and v à. Asia: The. 5 Indo-Chins i z 


; probleni had not reached its acute form at that-time, but it was in. every. 


body's. mind. The differences which | appeared very quickly were that 


E whereas-the western (European) coüntries.took it for granted that NATO . 


was à group of’ democratic: countries. ‘which: had brought. néarer equality | 


of strength. im the world and had enabled: them to get tò a much better 
"position and ultimately a more: hopeful position for a settlement. of. the 


F 
Ld 5 
4 


problems: between Russia and the West, to: ‘the ‘Asian countries in the. - 


. Commonwealth NATO appeared as an association of' Colonial powers,. 


not that it necessarily. was. created deliberately to strengthen and spread 


colonialism but in fact it. was a. group of. Colonial. powers. which: were - 
_. strengthened. by their association with NATO: The: effect of NATO, as. seen > 


through thè other end of the telescope, is-to, strengthen what they. tall -o 
. eolonialism—-and they are particalarly thinkin g of F rench colonial rule. ME 


. when they say that: A : p. 
In the: discussiotis it emergéd. that the dite cenas were aoa cue to 


the experiences which the different countries had had. - We had built-up? | : 
: NATO. because we had the experience of thé W est Berlin air lift ard the ``? 
. agony of Czechoslovaki ia,, which had entered. our being and thougkt and - 


! . had. given us an attitude ‘to :Communism.. Düring that period those- -. 
> nations ‘who were buildin; g. themselves "didi. not know. what had beén 


- happening. in the West; -it had not. entered. into their consciousness. 


Having got rid of an alien. rule they were pzejudiced against anything | 


Which could be called Colonial rule, and over and above that they were in 


such grave difficulties themselves that. they. wanted to put'all their re- 
‘sources into building their social and: economic strength and regarded ; is 
any diversion- o that strength i into arms asa great oen against. their » 
own intérests. A 
` There: did appear here a certain difference: between ‘the Pakistani and. - 


. Y 
a 


. 1 * . 


‘Indian’ groups. ‘Each: of these: ‘groups had one member from Bengal and. - 


: those-two members, * one- Pakistani and- oné: indian, differed fron: their. 


; colleagués and said that they, were. much closer tò the problem, -thatit was. 
a question that Communism. might be aggressive and get to’ the doorstep : 


of Bengal. and they were ‘more inclined to’ share the Western view’ of | 


me s Communism. "Thé general and particular: view of all the. Asians, However, p 
^ Was to be P of the fact of NATO andi to be reticent about dt. 
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tm ^ i6 Us “PAKISTAN: “PACT. 
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s Su say a word bow the, United States Pakistán pact which was, - 
.of course, a great-subject of discussion and was strongly attacked by-the | 
Indians, defended by the Pakistanis and as a matter of fact also dezended - 


p 


J r 


by the Ceylonese. It was welcomed by all the- rest. It was very clear, ` 
and the Pakistanis did not seek to conceal it, that from their point of © 
view this pact. with America did not strengthen them against Communism 
or enable them to play a part in their area ‘of influence but it stren igthened : 
them against India. Underlying all this discussion. was the Kashmir . 
problem, which led to sharp interchanges between the Indian republican 
delegates and the Pakistanis.: Everybody, apart from the Indians them- . 
selves, took the view and expressed it, that Pakistan had the better moral 
case on Kashmir and this was stated by the Australians, Canadians, 
British and Ceylonese. We probably would have been better to have 
had a day on Kashmir and had it all out instead of having it bubbling up 
all through the Conference. Matters to be discussed were left until they 
were reached/on the agenda, but there was.no discussion i in which Kashmir |. 
did not come out in some Way or another. 

The most important and valuable discussions were on racial problems 
in the Commonwealth; they were tackled fully and frankly. A book had 
been prepared by Mr. Philip Mason. on the problems which we had to 
discuss; it was a good and penetrating bóok on the subject and this 
became a debate between South Africa and the remainder of the Conference. 
-It made a surprisingly good impression at the conference partly because 
they themselves were divided. Amongst the South African delegation 
was à prominent Quaker who took an extreme Liberal view:about the 
problems, another was one.of the leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
a férvent supporter of the Nationalist Party and between them there were 
sharp, sometimes less sharp, differences of opinion. It was interesting to ` 
have these differences worked out in the Sóuth African delegation itself. 
Consequently, although their views were not accepted by the rest of the 
Conference, the South Africans managed to convey the impression that 
they were sincerely tackling a difficult moral problem.: I think they 
succeeded in persuading people that it was difficult, that it was not easy; 
some'of the Asians said that it had come as a surprise to them that it was 
mostly a problem between Europeans and Africans. They had thought 
of it as an Asian problem and had not realized what a relatively small 
part of the problem was caused by Asians. Apart from the Quaker 
member of the!delegation, all the others produced a defence in some form . 
or other of Apartheid, now. to be called." differential policy.” You. > 
recognize that|the differences are equal, but development must not be 
mixed; the ide i] is to sort them all out and give the whites and the others 
the same sort of reserves and rights but separate one. from the other. - 

This was: greatly attacked by everybody else on two grounds; one; 
that it was quite impractical in a highly industrialized state, and, secondly, 
that it was wrong even if it were practical. Nothing Was ever voted on, 
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but. it was vs clear view of te esl of thé eee thai Due müst be 2n 
. an agreement about the end in view in these multi-racial societies, and the 
only possible end: should. be oné of- democracy -n which people have equal 
E ess rights regardless of race and colour znd therefore the whites or. 
~ any other minority race would have to: abandon a privileged position and ` Lr 
J would have to earn their position in society by. the contribution they made ? 
| to: society. TEN ux. DOR 
^ : A: very impressive speech was ‘made by a aes from Trinidad: We: po 
 hàd.im the British delegation délegates from Trinidad, Malaya and from. ` 
. thé new Rhodesian Federation, all-of whom spoke absolutely freely and: ^... 
who made a great impression. on the Conference. The delegate from ` < 
Trinidad explained how it had comie-about tlizt the whites. hada minority | 
position but purely by.the valuable contribution which they had. madce'to . 
.society-held a high position, that when this'stege had been reached all the- - 
:rancours and resentments of the past were fcrgotten ánd there was now - 
a racially happy position in the West Indies. He made a good and telling.. 
point ‘against the Australians. -They had-defsnded their white Australia i " 
~- policy. and everybody agreed that no country aad an obligation to import ' 
„a racial problem where one, did not-exist and. that it was Tight to try and 
keep. a balance. by controlling immigratior. ^ Australia, defending its: 
white Australia policy; gave a list -of people. being. ‘admitted which ‘went . 
_down: to Hungarians, Germans and so on, not for.raciat reasons but for 
- the preservation of the British way: of life.: The West Indian delegate ^. 
. - said that they were great exponents of the British way of life but he could ... 
‘+ not believe that a Hungarian was a: bettér representative.of the British way . 
of life than a Wést Indian., The Australians had no answer to that one.’ 
After -we all, except- for the South Africans, àgreed on the general’ - 
-- directions of developmerit, we considered the Speed and timing and it wàs 
ME that it-could not be done overnigh:. - We then éntered into a 
.-. discussion on British Colonial policy and it was gratifying for the British . 
Lo - that everybody without: exception definitely said that ` they now took: 
d ed completely for granted that. the British had a progressive and Daa 
policy i in regard to-all their colonies. : We came under no attack zt all; 
l  Bobody brought up Mau Mau, it was taken for granted that our motives - 
.: "were good, our bona fidés were genuine, we might be making mistakes but 
“.._ ‘we Were not wicked... The main attack against us was that'we are support- 
ing -France at the United Nations; we weie not attacked on our own P 
. Colonial policy. We explained: that things had to.be done at the ae: B 
' appropriate to them and that the question of timing was.a difficult ónei ~ ` 
The. two: delegates - ‘from the new. Rhodesian’ Federation made it: clear. 
that! so far as they were concerned their intention was to bring about: the 
West ee solution. in the Federation. . In ‘other words, zo move . 
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towards a full democracy and to to do it by extending the number of 
Africans on the election roll. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


We had a good discussion on economic problems. It became clear 
that everybody there was absolutely convinced that so long as there was a 
dollar problem the sterling area must exist. It is of value to the Common- 
wealth, and Canada strongly urged that it should continue and be made to 
work properly to solve the dollar question. No one questioned the need 
for their country to be in the sterling area and to submit to a policy 
designed to save dollars and develop their countries. It is true to say, as 
appears from Lahore, that the chief material expression of Commonwealth 
unity 1s in the economic field; the only discussion was how to make it 
work better, not whether it should work. 

We discussed other things, but we came down in the end to discuss the 
nature of the Commonwealth, what it was that kept it going, its future 
and so forth, and although whenever this problem is discussed different 
answers are found, it was very interesting to note that everybody there 
was seeking for answers and all of them were making the assumption that 
they were permanently in the Commonwealth. One has to try to find 
the principle of unity and to foresee how it is going to develop. AU 
agreed that the greatest reality of the Commonwealth is its historical 
nature; it is not a haphazard collection of nations, it has grown out of the 
Empire and it is an Empire transforming itself into a Commonwealth. 
Any nations in the world cannot be brought into it ; its members have to 
grow into it by continuing the process of transforming the Empire into 
a Commonwealth. One of the Indians put it that whereas Malaya could 
obviously become a member of the Commonwealth, Indonesia could not 
because they had grown up in a wholly different political condition and 
had not got the links; it was accepted that the reality of the Common- 
wealth is historical, there is a reality given by the past changing itself into 
the future. They all agreed that Parliamentary democracy is one of the 
most important links of the Commonwealth. 

Parliamentary democracy also springs out of having learned one’s 
democracy in the same way through having been in an Empire in which: 
the Imperial power was the one which had a well-established democracy 
and had planted it in various parts of the Empire where it had taken root 
and developed on its own. There is a particular sort of Parliamentary 
democracy which exists only in the Commonwealth and which does a 
great deal to bind it together and makes it easy for the different countries 
to co-operate because it produces the same sort of people. A Minister 
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in any: Commonwealth country 1S ‘the same sort of petsohi; a 1 civil. servant ' 


2055. Dra judge are the same sort- of people; they a all understand. and approach; 


problems i in Bs same way., 


{COMMONWEALTH MEMBERSHIP VALUED. : 
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. Finally, the conference came to the alion that one ething that EUN 
. membership of the Commonwealth worth while to-its members was that - 


| `- jt enlarged their influence-in the world. “By. being i in.the Commonwealth, 


-by its constant exchange. of views under Which each country . affects the- | 


E policy of: the others by argument Or consultation with, each, other, each: < 
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influences thé world with greater effect than it could. have ‘by itself. - An 


‘example of that which affected -the Indians and Pakistanis very much was © 


that the British decision to recognize Communist China was made because ' 


of the known views of Indià and Pakistan, on the. matter. :There- "Was a- 
. great deal made of the fact:that we adjusted our views to. meet the others . 
and that makes our. influence greater thàn-it would be in any other way. . 
There was the feeling that the Commonwealth héld together to-day to 
some extent because of America. ‘Each member of the Commonwealth ~ 
was somewhat scared of being’ drawn too much into the American orbit.. 
Eve country in the Commonwealth has. close and intimate relations with: 
America; including India, and each of. them. in advocating this said; of; 


E: . course, it enabled them to bring pressure to bear upon America, sc that | 


Padi 


' they had some control over its policies.: . There was a strong feeling that . 
by keeping together the countries of the Commonwealth ‘could increase 
- their influence: 4n the world: and avoid the dangers of being drawn too: 


- much ' into- the American sphere and. losing all- influence. Nobody. 
e "questioned. at all that their country: "hàd.to be in the Commonwealth, : 
_would: go, on being in the Comimonwealth. ' The question, was how’ to 4. 
- work: it, to make it Work bettér, finding out-its secrets, not. whether it^ 


| 5 should continue, and that was the mòst encouraging thing of all. -We all.. 
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~ returned very much: encouraged by this conference, which gave a pretty. . 
" good cross section of views in the different countries and. the ways in 
which our family party can e drawn together. IT AM mI 
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“DISCUSSION. 
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- Colonel Cue ‘aid that hee was in India for some years and had thet’: | 


" thany Indians and- Pakistanis. He knew: the. great interest which : Mr. 
Nehru was taking in Itidianis in South and. Fast Africa and how he support- ` 
ed. the Indians pont EE „AS they had the right t to go into any Empire 
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country, would Mr. Nehru welcome the introduction of immigrants from 
Jamaica into India because of the closing down of the plantations in the 
same way as Indians had settled in Africa ? 


Mr. GORDON WALKER replied that Mr. Nehru would not be faced with 
the problem because there were other countries in the Commonwealth 
where Jamaicans could go where conditions were better than in India. 
If there was a great influx into India he thought Mr. Nehru would impose 
immigration controls. 

With regard to the Indians in East and South Africa, Mr. Nehru's main 
position was that they were citizens in the country in which they lived. 
On the other hand, he had to do what he could to protect them when he 
thought they were being oppressed. His general policy was to give 
complete reciprocity: because Britain allowed Indians to enter freely he 
allowed the British to enter India freely; because South Africans did not 
admit Indians freely he did not admit South Africans freely. 


Mr. Maroo said that Congress was growing to realize the seriousness 
of the Kashmir problem but he would like to know what the attitude was 
of the other members of the Commonwealth, in particular Great Britain. 


Mr. GORDON WALKER said that there was a discussion as to what should 
be done about disputes in the Commonwealth. The Pakistanis and 
Ceylonese argued strongly in favour of some sort of tribunal being set up 
which could solve and settle Commonwealth questions. He himself 
argued strongly against this and on the whole he thought he carried the 
conference with him in the end. 

His view was that if two countries agreed to arbitration and to accept 
the decision of the abitrator it would be easy to set up a body to settle a 
dispute but where the countries would not agree to arbitration or, if they 
agreed to arbitration, would not agree to accept whatever decision was 
come to, a tribunal would be faced with an impossible position, and that 
was what would happen over Kashmir. The tribunal would be faced with 
the position of making a decision and doing nothing, or making a decision 
and enforcing it, which would entail a greater infringement of sovereignty. 
It was not possible to have sovereign states and set up a tribunal with such. 
powers; it was a denial of sovereignty. Pakistan would not really want 
an infringement of the sovereignty which she had only just achieved, and 
it was no good assuming that a tribunal would always give a decision in 
her favour. The reason Pakistan was asking for a tribunal was her 
certainty that the decision would be in her favour, but one had to imagine 
that this might not be the case. He did not see how the Commonwealth 
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"could hive à compulsory court; it: cou: Aue a i y court, but it 


E Would. be necessary. for India and Pakistan to agree.beforehand to BCC i " 


the decision of vnd Commonwealth or the United Nations. 


. Mr. CORO ES asked whether the people of Kashmir sould not: be aiked 
to decide whether they would. prefer to be under Pakistan or. India. | 

Mr. Goxnon WALKER replied that he would like to see: that e. 
but theré was no power to secure a fair vote being: achieved. _ Al one 


~ 


^ ~ 


. BURMA: AND “COMMONWEALTH ` 
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Sir HAROLD. Sron ‘said’ that he had: heard Mi. Gaitskell and’ “now | 
. Mr. Gordon Walker speak on this. subject-and.there was a great deal of 
agreement between them. Mr. Gordon Walker said that the delegates. - 


had practically absolved England of any charge of colonialsm. Was there’. 
any means of convincing the Soviet group of ‘that.or indeed of | convinzing.. 


the Americans of that.fact? Was there any remote mention or Bunt of- 
; Burma going back into the Commonwealth ? : 


= - 


-— 


Mr. GORDON WALKER replied: that jie did not ow how: to convince the’ r 
Soviet: governments of our good record in this matter. The only possiblé .- 


‘hope of.doing so was if people like the Indians said it. With regard tothe |. 
" Americans, it would take a long’ ‘time to. shake the Geor} ge Ti view from : 
.the American mind. ^ .- | Xu MI i 
Burma was mentioned; no Baca were present. The possibility of 
. Burma coming bàck was mentioned in an àcademic sort of way when the : 
conference was discüssing what. sort of countries could come inte full - 


A ‘membership. It was mentioned that.a country whicl had been in the 


. Empire, which had left but not for too long; would fit in with this pattern 
df it wished, and Burma was án outstanding example of this. The con- : 
- ference"did not -discuss whether Burma wanted.to come back. Israel 
. might want to do so; Ireland was mentioned but no one thought Ireland 


~ would come back.: It was mainly. thought that new. members would be 


s cóme back; it had no means of doing so. n UR x 


2264. 


‘those now in the Empire ` and growing-up into "jndependence.: The B 
~ ‘conference did not discuss.in any detail: whether - Burma wanted. to m 


ve 
n 
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- Dr. KALRA sáid that he denied Um fact ihat Kashar was bubbling up p 


all the time; he could not think how any subject could be properly. discussed 7 


under such circumstances: -Thé pannon, of India was seven a old, i | 
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was done at the behest of the Pakistanis and if. Kashmir was settled was 


there some jway to ensure that there would'still be partition? What - 
guarantee was there that partition would continue T T 


Mr. Gon WALKER. said that he'could not answer questions about 


-` other countries in the Commonwealth but he formed the impression in 


talking with! the Indians and Pakistanis.in Lahore that if the Kashmir 
problem could be solved, it would carry with it the solution of some other ' 
outstanding problems like water and so on and it would release a great deal 
of friendship between the two peoples. Thére was a great deal of affinity 
and underlying friendship and trust which had been exacerbated: by these 
disputes. One day Kashmir would be settled one way or another and 
then they would settle down and achieve the-same sort of relationship as 
there was between Canada and the Unitéd States. If the Kashmir 
problem continued it. would become a very grave problem for the 
Commonwealth, and it certainly must be solved for the good of the two ` 
countries and for the good of the Commonwealth. 


| 


PARTITION OF SUUS OU 


— — — 


Colonel REINHOLD sed if the possibility of the partition of Kashmir . 
‘was mentioned such as, for instance, Jammu going to India and the 
Kashmir Valley to Pakistan? | 


Mr. GORDON WALKER Said that the conference did not discuss how to 
solve Kashmir although that was a possible way of doing it. There were 
half-a-dozen ways of doing it given goodwill; lacking soodwill none of 
these things were solutions... Two or three solutions were put forward by 
the United Nations but.the goodwill was lacking.’ The fact that Pakistan 
had accepted,each of the proposals and India had not was the main factor 
for making people think that Pakistan had the better moral case. That 
was said frankly to the Indians and he thought it:made a certain impact 
on them, but the Pakistanis rather over-did it. It did strike him, however, 
that the Indians were rather uncomfortable at the-general view that they | 
had a bad moral case. The delegates got very frank with one another 

and never ceased to be friends. - `- l i- 


Mr. STEPHEN GARVIN asked if diee Was any discussion on Common: 
wealth defence apart from the question of American aid to Pakistan. 2 
so how did it!fit in with Indian foreign poly" ) 


| 
Mr. GORDON WALKER replied that there were SCREENS on defence 


_ as part of the|discussion on the Cold War problem. Sir John Slessor was 
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Diis T ie made some kmpartatit ‘contributions. té the disctssic on. 
The! British explained their own attitude’ about strategy. The Indian I 
J E neutrality—they did not like that word, they called it non-involvement— 
^». was supported by Pakistán. Although. Pakis-an: had imade a pact with- - 
the United States. it had not Worked itself out yet. As was. stated by some" 
Indians this:was an attempt to create a Monro doctrine in this area, and ° | 
as was pointed out it-was-useless having a Monro doctrine unless therë > -_ 
was force behind it: The Monro doctrine at tke time it was made depend-- -< 
ed. upon the British Navy to enforce it and upon the support of the: 
British Government.. “If they wanted a non-nvolvment area thev were 
. pre-supposing the existence-of the British Navy there to enfórce it in thè 
Indian Ocean. There were quite - interestirg arguments about that. 
. Perhaps.at the back of people's minds—and oae-of the things which held ` 
. — the Commonwealth: together—was . the feelinz that Britain at any rate 
5.7? -would go to the help of anybody in trouble.” If there was danger in the: 
': Indian Ocean Britain would be there; if India were invaded Britain would. > 
E help. to repel the invaders, and there. was a certain assumption: of this. : 
De underlying all the other fal cos LE boe 
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Mr. GARVIN“ said he was thinking of the other wav "round. Whit 
would India’ s reaction be to trouble in the eee East? E A 
Tue “Mr. Conan WALKER. replied that Pakistan was ae to think i in 
T terms .of what might happen in the Persian-Gulf. If the Russians came 
'- down. into Tran’ it would leave their flank: "wide open... The Indiars weré ^'^ 
'.. -mot thinking on thé same lines, although. they. were ‘building: up quite - 2s 
. considerable forces and India had the biggest navy in the Indian Ocean. - 
The Indians took the view that if people were not provoked there would : 
not: be- wars, and: half our: trouble. arose because we were’ provccative. | . 
. The Indians were asked if they were. really neutral. between Communism’ : 
and democracy and they replied that they were wholly democratic, they - 
M . .detested. Communism and if India were invaded they would.defenc them- 

i -selves to the: last drop. of blood: ’ They were told “ You do not. defend ~ 

° yourselves with drops of blood ‘but with tanks and guns,” ' but they again `- 

. . feplied that’ if these people were not provoked. there would not be any-. 

7 trouble: India was not thinking of the Middle East in the: same wey aS a; 
js ‘Pakistan was thinking. - EM. cra 2T Em ra 
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! Sit STANLEY. REED akd if Mi Gordon "Walker | P Tw an. Se 
Ld interesting. point Which ‘had: been. raised. Nas thére any insuperable d 
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difficulty in the flexible constitution of the Commonwealth to prevent 
any part of the Commonwealth which bad left it from returning? He 
was in touch with the Burmese delegation when they came to negotiate 
for independence and he was under the impression that they dissociated 
themselves from the Commonwealth reluctantly because in those days 
no-one conceived of part of the Commonwealth being a republic. Were 
there developments in South-East Asia which might induce Burma to 
think again and if they did would there be an insuperable difficulty against 
their becoming associated with the Commonwealth? 


Mr. GORDON WALKER replied that he was convinced that if the solution 
found in 1949 had been found earlier Burma would not have left the 
Commonwealth, but the majority of the leaders in favour of it had been 
killed. He had no doubt that if Burma wished to come back it would be 
easy to arrange, particularly if Burma did not wait too long. It was not 
only for Britain to say but all the Commonwealth countries. His answer 
would be that they would be in favour except possibly South Africa, and 
South Africa would not be strongly hostile. As it was, Burma did occupy 
the position of a semi-honorary member of the Commonwealth; it would 
easily happen, he would welcome it very much, and it would. round off 
that part of Asia in a magnificent way. 


Mr. POLAK proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gordon Walker 
for a most interesting talk on a subject on which he was an expert. He 
had wondered whether Mr. Nehru might invite Dr. Malan to visit him or 
Dr. Malan invite Mr. Nehru to South Africa. He had heard a West Indian 
say that since the West Indian Federation there had been much better 
racial relations in that part of the world. With regard to Indians in 
South Africa, 90 per cent of them were born there; there had been no 
immigration for any practical purpose since 1913. In East Africa 
Indians were there long before any one else. The meeting was under 
great obligation to Mr. Gordon Walker and to the Chairman for presiding 
over a meeting which must have been enjoyable to him as well. 
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E The il Hon: VISCOUNT SIMON, cua 


whether anybody had ever had the temerity to stand up in front of this 


| gathering with so few qualifications as I myself possess. I see in front a 


me mahy who are familiar with India and its. problems past and present, - 
and here.àm I to-talk about that country after, a. very brief visit. . I am-- 


~ only here because. your President, as I ain. proud to record, is one ‘of my | 


/ ~ oldest atid most valuéd-friends, and if he asks me to. do something it. is : 


-as good as a command.. Also, fortunately, the title of rny talk is not-too-- 


^ Such. impressions are bound to be rather superficial. Lthink that if what 2 | 


ambitious. One does not need to have any great knowledge to» acquire. ' 
impressións during a stay, on this occásion, of not more than three weeks. - 


I have to_say is.to be of any interest I should tell you something. briefly - 
of the background I have got.in regard to India. _ I went to India in 1924, 


thirty years ago, and spent-eight years there, mostly i in Calcutta, but with. 


alittle bit of travelling about. Theni moved down to Ceylon: and. enj joyed 
:.8n- oblique view of India across the Straits for. another four years. The. 


. Ceylon view of India.is,.of course,. different from some other. views. - 
- After that I came back to this country, but L have kept up my.ssociation, . 


^ 


with India partly through business and partly through -a number orc E 


^ friendships which I made during the years I lived there. 


.. My last visit. was. paid early this ` year and was.a very hurried, one, ‘so 


you will understand-that the i impressions are not all first-hand i impressions. . 


They are, many of them, gathered from conversations with other ue. 


But for that very.reason they are probably much. more valuable than my 


own, because, the people . who formed those i impressions. were all-people- 


128 qualified : to judge their value... I am not going to distinguish “between 


k 


my own- MP E and the secondhand ones; “most of them are. sonus. 
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FIRST- IMPRESSION 


When, any one goes back to iud in en times he is old that he must: 
find àn enormous difference since he was last there. My. first i impression. 
is entirely to the contrary. No doubt thé phrase ‘ * the unchanging East’? : 


may ‘be a cliché but- to: any one who has tried to. understand and perhaps: 


* Delivered at the Anual Mesure of the East indi Association. on ed 22, 1954. 
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| - 
in some! small measure has been able to. appreciate the fundamental . 
characteristics of this land and its people, the first impression must, I 
think, be of the permanence of those characteristics. Nearly everywhere 
in the world things have been changing considerably, especially during 
these last twenty years, and India has not been in any sort of backwater. 
But I do get the impression that the great political and social and economic 
changes that have taken place during the last twenty years have not had 
anything: like as great an effect on the people of India as many believe. 

However, it would be of little interest to you, who know so much more 
of the country than I, to try to describe the permanent characteristics, 
and in any case it is the changes that attract our attention; itis the new 
things that create impressions.” There are so many aspects of this 
interesting country which we all of us here love so much that it is difficult 
to know- where to begin. . Perhaps because of the tremendous political 
changes of the last decade I may first speak of the political scene as I saw 
it. The facts are well known to all of you. The only well organized 
political party, the Congress, has got firm hold of the administrative 
machine created and left behind by the British. The army, happily, is 
non-political. ' Under those two conditions I think every one feels a 
remarkable degree of stability. I.do not mean by that, of course, that 
there is no risk of upheaval, but I do feel that there is no greater risk in 
India than i in most other countries and a great deal less risk than in some. 
The administration itself, I think, may seem, by our rather exceptionally 
exacting: standards, ‘to have deteriorated. I do not think my Indian 
friends would quarrel with that statement. Let us admit that it has 
deteriorated, but measured. by the standards: of most countries in Asia 
and of many in Europe and in the Americas it is still exceedingly good. 
This is largely due to the men at the top: who were trained in the British 
tradition and are faithfully endeavouring to pud it. 

Ie 
| |: SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES - 

I say Ena aveutiie because they are up ipubdst véry serious difficulties. 
There are far too few of these top men. - I think it is a great pity-—though 
probably an inévitable historical-development—that the first independent 
government | of India should have had a distinctly Socialist outlook. 
. The Socialist Party is, of. course, in. opposition to the Congress, but 
nevertheless the centre of gravity of the Congress is pretty far to the left, 
and Mr. Nehru and his colleagues have accepted the function of govern- 
ment planning and control over a very wide area. .That, of course, hds 
meant .the. need for more and more civil. servants, controllers of. this, 
deputy.. controllers of that, assistant controllers: of the othér, and the 
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© demand DERI outrün supply arid standards. of. recruitment fave ne d 
. be lowered... Thus the leading men at. the top « do not always find. them- - 
selves very well Supported. I'was exceptional: y glad to hear—and some: 
of you may know. this—that the general view is that the new ‘entry—the `. 
young people: coming. now into the. civil service—are excepticnally good. ` 

' But there was á time when it was necessary to. expand far more rapidly 
‘than. good. men could: be found: One. unhappy. result (I speek only from 

: hearsay) is that the best then in the service have all been drawn into the. 
~ centre, leaving something’ to. be desired in the. districts: Many of you.. 
"who have been associated with administration in India wili know what. - 
‘that means. Improved 'communications—and communications have : i 
vastly improved during: the last ` 30 or 40 years—áre no substitute for | 
' direct poem by a good man on the spo; a man wo knows his 

- district. y 
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BUSINESS: POINT OT: VIEW 

s. From the point of v view of a bdo man, -érticulary d in pis dealings. 
with the Government, I got the i impression that dealings with the present 
‘Government of India are not much more difficult than with governments : 
anywhere else.. The business man always fincs. endless frustrations in 
dealing with a government, and whera government has a passion for 
planning it-does give special scope to officials to interfere with: what is , 
. going on without the business man knowing mush about it or about what 


“they are trying to do.’ But there-are officials, as I found; ready to discuss . | 


: problems in a very fair and friendly manner.’ -I think perhaps the most - 
remarkable impression with which I have come back is the extent to which | 
‘these officials are prepared to listen to British Eusiness men. - It'certainly . 
is something that few òf. us could have éxpected seven years ago. I^ 
- “think the credit for this state of affairs ‘belongs to both parties. Ministers - 
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"have shown the greatest realism in recognizing the value to India.of. | 


British business:with its fine record of integrity, and the leaders of British . 


business have. also’: ‘shown great, wisdom in their dealing with the new ` 


. authorities. TE 
. There is, of course, as one would expect, ar. active NT outlook’. 
everywhere. From time to-time (Lam speakinz now again: from thé point 


` of view. of British business) we found ourselves up. against manifestations 


of this: Perhaps people sometimes go to the Government with protests. , 
and arguments; that is quite natural-and it is right that in independent. 
- India the Indians should count first.” ` We.could not expect anything else. : 


> We ‘think sometimes that the scales are unculy weighted in favour of Ios 


Indian business and I daresay we Shall. find: occasion to moet and argues 
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about it. But Iam sure it would be a mistake to regard these manifesta- 
tions as anti-British. We are now in the same position as others—or 
are we?—that is to say, we are foreigners. These manifestations are 
anti-foreign, and my firm belief is that, provided we look at these problems 
fairly and the leaders of our community in India continue to maintain a 
sympathetic relationship with the authorities, Britain will stand a good 
second against all comers. ( 


MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM 


The most serious problem for the business man in India at the present 
time is undoubtedly labour, and this applies to Indian employers as well 
as British. In the early days of independence the Government, influenced, 
I suppose, by its radical ideology and also perhaps, who knows, by the 
desire of a democratic Government to secure votes, showered a great 
many favours upon labour. At the same time, although the trade union 
organization is still rather backward by our standards, it was able to 
exert pressures of various kinds, and there were influences from outside 
(I do not mean only Communist influences, but radical and socialist 
influences, from the free world) all of which made themselves felt. Wages 
have, of course, risen enormously since the days when I lived in India. 
They have risen by more than the rise in the cost of living, large though 
that has been. Most of us would agree that that is a necessary and 
desirable change. But increased wages have not been matched, so far 
as I was informed, by increased output, rather the reverse. In the port 
of Calcutta, which I know fairly well, the output of labour is now far 
below pre-war and the cost far higher. Even within the last two years 
the cost has doubled and the output has been halved. The work is twice 
as slow and the costs are twice as high. Nor are increased wages the 
end of the story, for arbitration tribunals have been set up by legislation 
and employers are required regularly to pay their labour bonuses of two 
or three months' pay or even more in a year in respect of profits which, 
even if they are truly described as profits, may yet be vitally necessary 
for the development of the business. At the same time retrenchment to 
meet fluctuations in trade is made almost porter without the payment 
of large gratuities. . 

All this adds up to making India no [odes a country of relatively 
cheap labour. It remains to be seen where that will lead to in the next 
decade. There are signs that the Government now realize that a halt 
must be made, but when a great body of industrial labour has been 
encouraged along this path it is not going to be very easy to stop it, 
especially when all the people concerned have votes. 
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lus Qu. uc COMMUNISM 


A terdir S` le iust fo-day include something ce Communi. 


-Iş it likely to take hold of and spread. in India?’ Theré is little doubt- . 
- that.the Communists. within-and without ‘the country havz been working. .- 


On industrial. labour,.but I do not believe that they are ‘making much pro- 


` gress In that. field. : Certainly the elections did not show that they have. : 
TE attracted very much political. support. They. have. been rather more 
successful in-some. of the country districts, anc: that may: have something 


“to do with the decliné i in local administration. -But what 1s most serious 


—and in my opinion the main danger of Communist révolt—is the appall-: ` 


ing accumulation of educated. unemployed, pezrticularly in. West: Bengal. 


-- Nothing, as far as-I. could discover, is being ‘done about this tragic and ` : 


- terrifying position: :- Some figures were given.me by. an Indian- friend. 


: Before the war Calcutta: University turned out.about 2,000. graduates Wm ra 
“a year and a fair proportion of them found. suitable employment in the. `. 
públic services and.in the professions in Bengal and thé: neighbouring 

“provinces of Assam, Bihar and Orissa. That was before- the. war, but ` 
“to-day that -same university is turning out 10,000 graduates a year, five - 
times: as many,. and not only. is- East Bengal closed.to them but in the - 


neighbouring: states: (as they aré now called). preference-is given to local. 


* 


..people.- One would think that some attempt would. be made to reduce E 


. the nümbers passing through. the university, but, far from this, if the 
numbers: qualifying show any signs of falling, there is an immediate agita- ^. 
tion that the examination standards should be lowered. I cannot, of - 
' course, vouch for thé figures given to me, but there is no shadow of doubt 
that the problem is: an exceedingly serious and threatening , one, crying. 


a .' aloud: for attention.. The gravity of the. situation is widely Feeognized, | 
but this, Government problem seems to have battled the planners. | EI RAW 
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m RELATIONS WIth PAKISTAN 


Bina, L feel must say something abou relations with Pakistan. 


` I visited. Pakistan, about which there is a lotto be said; but I am confining | 


- “my remarks to impressions of India, During. my. visit to India the. pro- 


- posal of United States aid to Pakistan was first invoked; it was not con- 


-firmed until later. Press.and. politicians in- India attacxed it violently; . | 


^as rhight be expected. Incidentally it was a Pakistan Minister who told : 


- me that there-was quite. a measure of opposi-ioa to ‘the proposal in Pakistan _ E | 


"usui thé Indians attacked. it, and’ then, all ‘Pakistanis krew that it must. 
_ be the right/policy!. . - E 

rl sometimes wonder, boner how. deeply: and widely his iewi. 
- really. goes. RU isa great pity: that. Delhi, which like : any other SINE, 
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city exerts a great influence on national policy, is so close to this problem; 
that so much of the hideous aftermath of partition took place in and 
around it. I think we can well understand how people feel who have 
frequently suffered, who have been uprooted from their homes and have 
been sundered from their families. We have known the same thing in 
Europe, but in the East these peoples must go on living as neighbours 
side by side, and if some cannot forget the past—and we cannot expect 
them to forget—we must hope that those who can do so will in the end 
make the attempt. Perhaps the deep-seated Indian philosophy of suffer- 
ing, the belief that all our suffering comes inevitably from our past, 
will help. But I am in danger of wandering into the realm of prophecy, 
which is not what I was asked here to do. 

May I just tell you of one happening. While in Delhi I was staving 
with a very old friend of mine, now a high ranking officer in the Indian 
Army. On this occasion Indian Army representatives were invited to 
go to Lahore for the annual horse show and polo matches. I heard 
that this event was an occasion of remarkable joy and enthusiasm. It 
is quite natural that the soldiers should fall on each other's necks because 
they were fellow-comrades-in the old Indian Army and were personal 
friends of long standing. But the interesting thing is that I was told the 
people of Lahore were equally enthusiastic in welcoming the Indian team 
that went to compete. 

It would be easy to pay too much attention to this. Nevertheless 
there is in this incident some faint colour lent to my belief that this ill- 
will does not go quite as deep and as wide as the press and the politicians 
tend to make it go. 

That is about all I can tell you of my impressions. They cannot be 
easily summed up because it is such a varied theme. Can I just say this, 
that I returned not by any means a pessimist but with a feeling of quiet 
confidence in the future and very pleased to find that now our political 
quarrels are settled Indians of all shades of opinion are glad to recognize 
the value of the work done by the British administration in the past, 
which is after all the very foundation of the new India. 


The PRESIDENT: It is not our habit to invite questions or discussion on 
an occasion like this, but I know you would like me to thank Lord Simon. 
for giving us so interesting and realistic an account of his impressions of 
India. When I introduced him to you I was careful to avoid giving you 
any of those biographical details which are usual in such cases. I think 
that to-day he has spoken for himself. You will appreciate that he is a 
man with a balanced judgment, a realistic outlook, and a sense of humour. 
He has made a valuable contribution to what we know of India. 
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‘A MEETING of the East india d suom was ad at Gan eee: House, 7 


"St. James's; S. W.1, on Wednesday, 30th: June, with Sir Edward Benthall 


. jn the Chair. An address was given ii Mr. s P. Brownie, on" pe 


~ 
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sions of a Recent Visit, to Burma." ei ui | . 


The Css It is ny ‘pleasure and prvilege to introduce to you à 


"Mr. George. Brownie- of the Federation: of British Industries, who As: 
. going to speak to, us on some of his impressions of. his recent visit: to 


- Burma. He has considerable knowledge of South-East Asia; in fact you | 


night say it is extensive and peculiar. He served with a commercial 


firm for some: years in Malaya. . He. was fo- a number of months. the `. 
representative of the F.B.1. in Bombay.: He hes visited the country several i 
-times and as you know he went recently. as-edviser on Lord. Burghley’s ` 


mission to Burma. . That. is quite extensivé, and it.is peculiar—his- 


experience is peculiar—because- he is probably the only person in this 
oom.to havé been parachuted into Malaya - ‘which he did during the 


war, to make contact with the Chinese Irregulers.. I do not think any one’ . | 
. else can claim that; It is not necessary forme to say mors at the moment 


because we. are. all looking forward to hearing. his: address and J vill call 
supon Mr. Brownie to speak to us. 


iME G. P. BROWNE V Towards the end. of 1953, if was aaa: 
that: the time was almost opportune for a ‘British Trade: Delegation to 
‘visit Burma and eventually an invitation wes. received by the British’. 
Government from that of.the Union of Burma.. As a result óf this, it 
. was decided: to send the Trade Delegation i in March this year and it left 


on March 14th, led by "Lord Burghley and consisting of four British = 


-industrialists, a Secretary from the Board. of Trade, and I ‘was fortunate’ 
— myself to be attached -as adviser. ... 

. In this talk I will try. to.give you my impressions o the country, Regen! 
in mind our stay was a short- oné, confined to Rangoon and largely. 
. confined. to studying Burmese industrialization plans. © . 

- The first thing that struck me‘was the attituce of great f. riendliness and 
every. one I met,- from. Cabinet Ministers ‘downwards, went’ out of their 
way. to ensure that.one's task was made: ‘aS easy as possible—no small* 
help when we had | only nine or ten | dayè to do: a considerable amount of 
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work. Government officials, already hard pressed with their departmental 
duties, spared no effort on the Delegation's behalf and in many instances 
I shudder to think of the backlog of work that must have been their lot 
after our departure. 

The second prominent thing that strikes one is the magnitude of the 
country's plans for industrialization. It is, in fact, part of my daily duty 
to keep British industry acquainted with such development plans, but 
` I contend that it is only by personal visit that one can assimilate the 
magnitude of what 1s being planned. Even at that, not until one gets a 
view of the complete picture can one readily appreciate the overall scheme 
which will constitute the “ Pyidawtha " or welfare state. Altogether, 
there are some 65 separate manufacturing projects listed for development 
and the Government plans the implementation of these in three stages. 
There are those planned for the Incun future, the period 1956-60 
and the long term projects. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEMES 


In addition to the foregoing, there are projects planned for hydro- 
electric power schemes and some seven such schemes are in the blue- 
print stage at the moment. Here again, projects also number seven, whilst 
railways, highways, ports and telecommunications all come in for their 
share of attention. For example, the railways, which have not yet 
recovered from the ravages of the war, are down for many improve- 
ments and diesel locomotion is going to be introduced. Additionally, 
track renewals, bridges and new stations are all being built and a consider- 
able amount of rolling stock, both passenger and goods, is being bought. 

On the highways side, there are important developments and these will 
necessarily play a large part in any general scheme. The road programme, 
therefore, is one of urgency and when completed, there will be eight main 
trunk roads throughout the country, after which a programme for second- 
class roads and then communicating roads and tracks will be started. 

Amongst the accomplishments of the Government since Independence 
has been the building and operation of a first-class airline, the Union of 
Burma Airways, and extensions to their services are currently being 
planned. This line makes a tidy profit every year and has a first-class 
safety record. Many of its personnel are from the U.K. or the Common-- 
wealth, but Burmese pilots are being steadily trained, as are ground 
engineers under the supervision of a British engineer, and in the fore- 
seeable future, it will probably be completely Burman run. We, in this 
country, are hoping to obtain substantial orders for the new aircraft, as 
we are indeed for a large part of the equipment of all descriptions necessary 
for the development of the country. 
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Other lans Smbat mining; and this iucfudés the development of the. 
"Kalewa Coalfields and the exploitation of various mineral deposits. - In | 
= E the-planning-of these, it can be seen how important it is for rail and road 
.. development to run parallel to enable the minerals to be.carried from the . 
 fninés and distributed to the focal: ports and ports throughout the Union 

as quickly as possible, ut | 
“Fhe major participant. in the pláns will be the State: itself, but only ; in ` 
recent weeks it has been indicated ‘that private ` enterprise, it is hoped; ` 
will play. a bigger part, although it is. stipulated that 60 per cent of the 
.. capital must be Burman held. To return for a moment to the 65: manu- 
Es industries to which I refer at the beginning: I do-not belong to 
- the school that necessarily believes all of these to be practicable proposi- 
s - . tions but-Burma, in common with other Asian. countries to-day, appears - 
- to be’ bent on industrial self-sufficiency. In: point of fact, some of the: 
ERE “industries visualized appear t to me to be just a ‘little unrealistic, "E A x i 


LS IE 2 THE TEAK’ INDUSTRY 
ae From all this; I e the i impression that ne de a little n more. money’, 
and effort could be spent on- the. rehabilitation of the teak industry, to, 
. take but one example, - The State Timber Board: is vitally aware. of the. 
T 2 necessity - of producing more timber; and this wasa point which the ~ 
' "British Delegation brought home: to them. Next to rice, it could'be 
` a . Burma's largest earner of foreign currency: ‘and, in this country alone, we 
--i! are eager to buy: more of this particular product. I think, -therefore, ` 
x thatthe increase in extraction of this primary product should be- some- ; E P 
| thing to-which: absolute priority. should be given. ^ p- 
= -Before I finish-this review of industrial plans; -I obviously : must make: 
l _/ some mention of-two development. plans which. are-now well under way. 
.7.^ Firstly, the: new oil agreement, which has resulted in the formation of the. 
: P. “ ‘Burmah Oil Company, a joint Burma-British: enterprise, built from. the. 
CN " ruins-óf the pre-war oil company; Here, we have what I. would describe . : 
: ''' Las the perfect example. of. co-operation between two countries, proving. - 
^ what can and has been done’ when" goodwill exists ‘on "both sides. 
No ‘doubt, as: production increases, it will lead. Burma into the export ." 
market.: „again; and become an important foreign exchange earner.- The 
urs agreement lays down, of course, that the Burmese may, after a period. of. 
|^. 15 years, buy out the British. side by which time it is; I assume, hoped that. - 
^... sufficient Burmans. will be trained to run the. industry. ` . Secondly, a well. 
“io. known: British pharmaceutical. company ‘has, on:somewhat similar terms, 
poate sighed : up. with the Government to: produce phatniacetiticals and, here - 
e again, is another example of excellent oo 
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Whilst on the subject of Burman-British relations, I would just like to 
say that I was most impressed by the expressions of opinion voiced by the 
few remaining British employees of the Burma Government. I met 
several of them, and without exception they said that their relations with 
the Burmese officials were of the highest order and they could not wish to 
be employed by better employers. 

On the social side I think it is generally known that the Government is 
pledged to create a new country and a new social order, but obviously in 
the six years since Independence it has not been possible to progresss 
terribly far towards this. In the first place six years is a short period and 
secondly the insurgent troubles did in the immediate post-independence 
period engage a good deal of the Government's time. Again, the mach- 
inery inherited on Independence was not designed to promote the welfare 
state but largely to run a Civil Service in a peaceful country and the 
preservation of law and order in the main centres. Consequently when 
the insurgents started their ramifications they destroyed a good deal of 
such capital equipment as was available and again the lack of skilled 
personnel was very much of a handicap. Nevertheless for the past two 
years it has been possible to concentrate more on the welfare state, and 
apart from the industry side of this measures have been taken for a new 
educational plan, a bigger and better health service and extensive re- 
housing and rehabilitation of the population. Assistance was obtained 
from the United Nations in the drawing up of a comprehensive plan of 
social development and the result was a new Directorate of social welfare. 
The emphasis is being laid more on the welfare of the villages than that 
of the urban population, although Rangoon itself is not being excluded 
in this respect. To-day they are building modern blocks of flats and the 
Housing Minister informed me that they were planning for a population 
in Rangoon of over 1 million in ten years' time. 


PRICE OF PADDY 


Already, so far as the cultivators are concerned, they are limiting rent 
to twice the land revenue and they have transferred to the cultivator the 
right to let out tenancies. The State itself has fixed the price of paddy and 
it is now a Government monopoly in that one is obliged to sell one’s. 
paddy to the State, which does the actual overseas selling. This was one 
way in which money was raised by thé Government in that they sold rice 
at a fairly high figure and the profits which have accrued therefrom are, 
in fact, being put back into the country in the form of the welfare state. 

They have also promised as a Government to lend money to agri- 
culturalists besides commercial and industrial interests to enable them to 
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| of anything between Kyats 40-50 per acre.: , Under this rural: ‘develop- -` 


ment plan they hope under the Five Year Agricultural. Plan to achieve ' 


ix - complete economic. self-sufficiency. for a large tonnage of ricé for export 


` and extend the irrigation of the country, which will undoubtedly give great ` 


“benefit to agriculture i in general. . All this, of course, will be completely .: NM 


‘Tun by various Government State Boards. and everything is aimed. at the : 


: : " welfare:of the population, all else taking second place, 


Religion, under the inspiration of the Prime Minister, U Nu, ETE a - 
great part to-day in the country's outlook and the Government does. have. - 
-a Minister for religious affairs. It is hoped that the sixth Great. Buddhist ` 
“Council will initiate a great revival of Buddhism throughout the world: 


.Umust say that the religious revival which has: undoubtedly . taken. place . 
+ 1s certainly an 'excellent step in combating such- Communism as. there is : 


in Rangoon and under the direction of the Prime Minister: I am sure this 
"Step towards religion’ has been most successful in that direction, . 
One cannot mention. Burma without. talking of the nima ole 


v2? she has had to face since Independence. and there is little doubt that this 
- held up.her development schemes. The multicoloured insurgents, who... . " 


call themselves Communists’ of various, descriptions, haye proved: a thorn. ^ 
. in the side of-the Government: for years now, but there is little-doubt - 
that they are overcoming these troubles and are making sure but very + 
steady; progress. towards the elimination: of the, insurgents. Whilst - T. 
was in the country süccesses were reported: every day, and there is. no-- 
doubt whatsoever thàt the Army and ‘the. Air "Force; frequently - aided-—. 


^75. by the Burman Navy, were. making great strides in beating down. the-. 


. rebels, and.at a rough guess I would say, that oa the next ERE they wil: 


as Possibly eliminate them altogether. ” pos D ur 


- 


E POPULAR. PREMIER xo T 2 y. 


_ Politically, at least i in Rangoon, one 3 gets thei impression. that the Govern... 


dd ment is well:in the saddle, and there is not very much vociferous opposi- | 


"tion. The Prime: Minister, U Nu, appears to be well established and 


although. Lunderstand there are rümours of his desire to retire, che certainly 2M 
- “maintains his position and, I gather, is very popular. One cànnothélp : 7 
.but be struck by the undoubted enthusiasm of: not’ only the Cabinet”: > 
Ministers but the Ministerial Secretaries. who; as far as one could see, `. 

‘appeared to live only for. their job.. They have an- astonishing grasp of. 


' the. whole situation, and a terrific. determination to ‘implement the welfare. 


S Beep ter n and industry; ‘atid this: process: is- likely to: continue. , dio 
<2, LDowas inforined that-it was now-possible for.a cultivator to. make a profit. 
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-state and; undoubtedly, they are sowing the seed, if all oes well, of what- 2j 


; Will bex one: e-of the Piet programmes which Asia hàs c EVET SEED. ou ho. or d 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Sir ARTHUR LOTHIAN said he would be interested to know how far the 
restoration of communications had gone. Apart from the railways, had 
anything been done about-the Chindwin navigation ? 


Mr. BROWNIE replied that a certain amount had been done. The inland 
waterways were being developed. Although he had not mentioned it, 
the Burmese had plans for spendirig about £3 million on the extension of 
inland waterways and they were building another 400 vessels for the 
flotilla. Transportation was not completely restored yet and there was 
still insurgent trouble occasionally, but they were pressing ahead with 
it, although he thought it would be some years before it got back to 
anything like its pre-war state. 


Mr. H. E. B. CATLEY asked whether the speaker could give some sort 
of estimate of the proportion of the country now controlled by the Govern- 
ment from Rangoon. To what extent were the insurgents in control in 
parts of the country and to what extent did the Rangoon Government 
control it? : 


Mr. BROWNIE replied that up in the north-west corner of the country 
there was definitely some insurgent activity and again down on the west 
coast there was another pocket of resistance, but the rest, such as it is, 
was very scattered. He was of opinion that about 90 per cent of the 
country was now controlled by the Government from Rangoon. He 
would not be too definite on that figure, but it was increasing every day 
and the Government were having a tremendous success against the 
insurgents. In about a year or so the Rangoon Government would 
probably control the whole of the country. 


Mr. H. Hoop asked whether the maximum outputs of oil and teak were 
being disposed of quite readily. 


Mr. BROWNIE replied that they had not really got started yet. The oil 
industry had only recently been started and it was much too early to say» 
what was going to happen. There was no doubt that everything they 
could produce in the way of oil would be used internally and eventually 
they would probably have an export surplus which they should easily 
be able to dispose of. With regard to the teak they were now producing, 
the State Timber Board had told him that they were in fact selling all of 
it. The only surplus they had was rice and in fact India bought 900,000 
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> ment às we undertood it lere... The goverment: in power was the: Anti- | 
. Fascist People’ s League, which "had. been a wartiriie. organization. The’ 
Prime Minister was not himself. a member of- that pàrty, however, being : - 
an independent. "The “members themselves, of course, ‘stood. periodically. 
` "for election.. He. would. "definitely. call At a^ democratic perty system. of. 
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Mi. J. P, DONDER asked A eife pond Burghley’ S mission "ad. dis 
- covered Whether anything Was being- done. by way of settletrient of .com- . 
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p oil installation was concerned everything bad been happily fixed i up under ^ 
e rn a new ‘agreement. “He did not know about the telephone’ s system. except. 
"c1 s that^it was nationalized. : He did not think. there would. be ‘any more 
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Sir STANLEY: REED Dus he T. the. speaker would: agree that the 
_ enormous development. in Burma had evidently been: financed, by three : 
$ © sbasic industries—teak, oil and. rice. -- With regard to :oil, those of them: 


CM BROWNIE aid there \ was. a démociátic T He did not know!’ | 
= - | * far the franchise actually extetided: but there’ was a system of govern- 


Mr. -BRowNIE said it was nota subject. is had. gone into. AS. far as the € : 


> į Claims settled, ifi in fact thére were any outstanding. "The British Govern- ~ , 


“who remembered the: days. when the works were a, ‘hive of ‘organized $ an 


T : .; industry would: probably be glad: to 'know whetLer they had. now been: 
, . restored. - Turning now: io transport, the river. steamers; run by the. ^ 
M Irrawaddy River Cómpany had beén almost as comfortable as the “ Queen, ` 


" Mary " and. the j journey up to Mandalay on the-smallér steamer was one P 
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= d the most enj joyäble fies in. the. world.. Had the flotilla been, restored E 


He would also like to know whether all the barbed wire had disappeared 
from Rangoon. 


OIL AGREEMENT 


Mr. BROWNIE replied that the oil was not yet flowing to any extent. 
The new agreement was only signed this year and it was obviously going 
to take some time before things really got into running order. As a 
basic industry, it was going to be a good foreign exchange earner. Rice 
was grown by the cultivator and he could make a profit of between Kyats 
40 and 50 per acre at the price the Government would pay him for his 
paddy. The Government was the sole buyer of paddy and also the sole 
seller and in that way they accumulated balances. hey sold the rice in 
the initial stages at what we would describe as fantastic prices, but it 
was now down from £80 a ton to £37 to £40. If the State agricultural 
five-year plan went according to the book, there was no reason why the 
cultivator should not go on supplying paddy to the Government and they 
go on selling it at a profit. 

With regard to transportation, the Irrawaddy Flotilla company had been 
nationalized. He had not personally had the privilege of sailing in any 
of their craft but he had gone on a tour of the port of Rangoon in a 
launch. The Government were fully aware of the necessity of restoring 
the flotilla company but it had not yet reached the stage of complete 
restoration and would probably take some years to reach before-the-war 
efficiency. All those plans were very much in the embryonic stage, 
building up gradually all the time. He had no doubt that the plans would 
eventually succeed. 


The CHAIRMAN said he had himself recently returned from a mission, 
to the Middle East, and he had been immensely struck by the similarity 
of the problems in the Middle East to those which existed in Burma. 
For example, the necessity for training technicians, skilled artisans, and 
the difficulty of choosing and training the right agents—these were 
problems common to both parts of the world. 

He wondered whether he might be allowed to answer one of thc 
questions that had been put about expropriation. His firm had had a 
small business in Rangoon and a little peice of land. This was expro- 
priated and put to agricultural purposes: and as it happened they did 
not miss it very much, for it was swampy land which they had hoped to 
use for building. 

Incidentally, he might mention, on the subject of the place of women in 
Burma, that his firm had two women in the office in Rangoon, a typist ' 
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and an assistant, both extremely efficient as well as fete: vely decorative; un 
: When he was there two years ago he.had been struck. by the.seriousness, ’ 
and the friendliness, arid the hàppiriess with which the Burmese approached ` -` 
2° their problems. He recalled how senior officials of the Government had > - 
-discussed the problems of finance, commerce ani industry with him during l 
. party, celebrating the New Year with paper hats ànd false noses; and dhad, 
been mus to d in the. par I | 

LACK. OF: AXIAISOK PG. ESI 

"Major-General: Lone in proposing « a vote of ‘adhe to ilie speaker: 
‘said that. hé felt ‘sure that all who were interested in“Burma: would have - 
- learned a good deal from. the address: that afternoon, and he would like, 
„to. congratulate the Speaker. ^ . ;- 

"One. point he would like to.recall in:the ui ees about what the speaker" 
oo called the lack-of proper liaison between: Britain: and other South- * 
, East: Asian. countries. which could have done.a great dezl to develop ~ -` - 
_. greater friendship: between.us. .Hé felt that since the war especially We |; .: 
had not gone out. of our way to make intimate: frzendships with the people Dems 
., of those countries, and that was a great pity, particularly in view of thé ` ` 
. lessons. ‘learned from what- was happening in Geneva. Trose of them ` Sus cs 
-- who had. studied the international situation knew perfectly well that the, 
"Communist objective was to absorb the -whole of South-East: .Asia,. 
- including Burma; and that -obiective had beeit-laid down: even. more 
 immutably and. clearly than Hitler s objective with regard .to Európe. 
He hopéd that the friendship between. us ánd- Barma;- and other South- ` 
Fast. Asia countries might be. increased to the extent that we and. they, 
Would. all realize that we iust stand together to prevent that happ ening. 

. He-would also liké to mention the subject of roads. Hg very auh 
- figped that they would go ahead with. making roads in Burma—-not: 
`- copying this Country but rather the German autobahn. os 
|. With his vote of thanks he would like. D» link the name zi his old friend, 
.the Chairman. ` EE : s 
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Indian and Pakistan Relations 
with the Middle East 


THE LECTURE given by Mr. H. E. B. CATLEYy, on Indian and Pakistan 
Relations with the Middle East at a joint meeting with the Over-Seas 
League on 15th June, 1954, was reproduced in the July issue of the 
ASIAN REVIEW (pp. 198—209). A discussion followed. 


The CHAIRMAN asked if Mr. Catley had had time to study the results of 
the Iraq (June) elections. Was possible Iraqi association with the Turco- 
Pakistan agreement made an election issue in any way? If so, would the 
results of the election tend to confirm or repudiate the suggestion that 
Iraq might one day find a place within that agreement. 


Mr. CATLEY replied that the Iraq elections had neither revolved round 
nor produced anything new. The Constitutional Union Party had gained 
64 out of 138 seats and candidates standing as Independents had captured 
40 seats—meaning the substantial return of the same feudal “ ruling 
classes," tribal sheikhs and landlords, or their nominees, that had all 
along dominated the political scene. The only other party in the picture 
was Saleh Jabr's Socialists, with 13 seats. - The one man who mattered 
in Iraq was the C.U.P. leader, Gen. Nuri es-Said, a pro-Westerner whose 
ideas on Iraqi defence would never induce him to pursue policies to which 
the Western Powers could take serious objection. There were Leftists 
and others opposed to Iraqi association with the Turco-Pakistan pact 
but they could hope for no voice in Iraq’s affairs. What had most to 
be taken into account in this context was Iraq's membership of the Arab 
League and the need for maintaining the facade of Arab unity. So long 
as Egypt's differences remained unresolved any line-up of an Arab State 
with a Western Power, or association with a pact backed by a Western 
Power, was regarded as threatening such unity and weakening the Arab 
League. Iraq knows that the Arab League means and has meant nothing 
much, but the facade of Arab unity had to be maintained. It is significant 
that before King Saudi Arabia visited Jordan the other day Major Salah 
Salem, of Egypt's military régime, dashed down to Riyadh to impress 
upon King Saud the need for warning young King Hussein of Jordan 
against taking any action in respect of'Israel or the Western Powers 
that would conflict with Arab League policy. Arab unity is a queer kind 
of unity, but Egypt has very special reasons for giving it a semblance of 
reality. | : 


Sir Francis Low, who said his contacts with the Middle East had 
been confined to military service in World War 1, raised a question on‘ 
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- to be on’ the side of Egypt in objecting toa country such as: -Iraq joining., 
. the Turco-Pakistan: pact. What ‘was the reason. for this in the case.of : 
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"Mr. Cause aud one had io ok baci: to the World War I T im^ 
: Sir Francis had spoken to find an answer to the question. Sherif Hussein , 


. "of Mecca who- ‘instigated the: Arab revolt against- the: Turks ‘assumed the ` 


. title of * . King of the Hedjaz : » after the Allies victory (and Turkish.” 
-- defeàt).. . This Was resented. by. King Ibn Saud:of. Saudi Arabia, whose . 
forces launched’ ‘an attack against the Hedjaz and forced Hussein to flee.‘ 
*: Two of: Hussein’s sons, thereafter, were “ compensated ”. with. kingdoms: 
in Iraq and. Jordan. There was no love lost between the “ Hashemite.”’ 

_- dynasties thus established and‘ King Ibn Saud, and the latter has always: ^ 
. been apprehensive of, Iraq and Jordan. breaking. away - from: the: Arab, 


E. “set-up, ‘forming a * : Hashemite union "* - among’ themselves and a bigger 


ety ot 
a 


alliance: with, ‘say, Syria, and, with : general. Western ` éricouragement, 
^ thinking in.terms of recovering. the lost. Hedjaz territory. So King 


. Ibn Saud, and now his:son, King Saud, hàd a very special reason for,” 


_ preserving. the- Arab League. and so-called Arab unity and resisting any ` 


the League. 


,.saudi Arabia, Mr.  Catley added, had an annual i incomé of a quarter E D 


db a million pounds, derived: mainly from the pilgrim traffic to Mecca, 
. before. oil was. discovered in the courítry. Since then it has enjoyed ` 


Zr : ;ever-increasing oil royalties; until to-day théy-amount to some £60 million . 


= ‘way be “ anti- Saudi. Arabia.” | e E 


à yedr—but even then the State has at times been ‘ “overdrawn ”. with ^ 


ARAMCO (the ‘Arabian American Oil Company) to the extent-of some two. | s: 


. years’ royalties. “King Ibn. Sàud produced some. 67 sons, about: 15. of. 


'<:whom are “ recognized " as members of the Royal House.: The:extra- : 


^ vagant habits acquired: by some of them ‘were a source of much worry. to. 
' the old King-before he died last. September. -Saudi Arabia has no. cause . 
^to ‘be. especially: attached to Egypt, but is nátürálly ón her side i in object: . 
"ing to any. move that would: encourage the “‘ Hashemites ” to break away ` 
from the Arab’ League, and after that, a Policies that would i in any. 
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Indian Students’ 
Party 


SIR ALFRED EGERTON, FRS, Emeritus Professor at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, and Lady Egerton were the guests of honour at 
an informal tea party for students held in the Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Y.M.C.A. Indian Students’ Hostel, on Friday, 2nd July. 

After tea Sir Alfred Egerton gave the students a short account of his 
recent visit to India to review the work of the Council of Scientific Research 
duringthelastfive years. He had been appointed by Prime Minister Nehru 
as Chairman of a Committee to undertake this review. He found con- 
siderable progress had been made, and among the Centres visited were the 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore; the well-equipped laboratories 
at Delhi, which under the the guidance of Sir Shanti Batnagar, were 
doing excellent work for the promulgation of science in India; the Building 
Research Centre at Roorkee; the Road Research Institute and the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, and the Poona National 
Chemical Laboratories. He mentioned the good progress being made 
in the field of scientific research at the National Physical Laboratory under 
the direction of Sir K. S. Krishnan, one of India's leading physicists. 
The fine, well-designed modern buildings which housed these Centres 
and their up-to-date equipment were most impressive. The Food Institute 
at Mysore was contributing to work of national importance; the Forestry 
School at Dehra Dun had served not only India but the entire Common- 
wealth. The Madras Leather Research Laboratory was giving valuable 
service to the local leather industry; the Nuclear Research Laboratory in 
the University of Calcutta had been assisted by the Council and work in 
the Central Glass and Ceramic Institute in Calcutta was being efficiently 
conducted. Productive lines of research were being followed in the 
. Metallurgical Laboratory at Jamshedpur, the Fuel Research Institute at 
Dhanbad and the Central Drug Research Laboratory at Lucknow. 

' A certain amount of criticism, said Sir Alfred, had been levelled at the 
. cost of these Centres but such expenditure, which had not been high, he 
felt was more than justified by the resulting advantages to the industrial 
growth of the nation. Goods were tested and standards of quality and 
production could be maintained and improved and new processes develop- 
ed, through a-scientific approach to industrial problems. Although 
amazed at what had been encompassed in this field during the last five 
years, there was, he said, scope for a more progressive plan to raise the 
standard of agricultural production and to create those conditions in 
which industry could expand. These objects could only be achieved by - 
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^ had the pleasure of hearing from him personally the important part the 
application. of scientific research, could play in India’s development, and : 
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| the. continuous growth of research . ai "particularly denal uus 
physiological studies in relation to. the problems of food and. nutrition 
which confronted India. A sound scientific approach’ cculd, and would, ' 

help to solve the difficulties which at present. blocked the path of more 
. rapid pro gress, In submitting:the review to the Prime. Minister he had 


- 


the Prime Minister, he said, took a deep. and active interest in the, work .. 
“and: progress, which was being made at the: ‘various research Centres. : A 
~ sound scientific outlook was thus being established whereby. the industrial 
"fabric of the country would be strengthened and ‘expanded on a firm: and ` 
~ lasting foundation. : India was rich in natural resources but ‘more use 
could be made of the abundant solar : energy. present in the country to : 
. alleviate and i improve working. conditions in officé-ánd. factory, and thus. 
.. mitigate to a great extent the debilitating effectof the climate on industrial. 
output. Sir Alfred deprecated any blind imitation of western methods but `. 
urged ‘rather: a careful study ‘of such methods. so that the-best could. bé. 
„adapted to the needs of India and so help her to benefit from,the áccumula- NE. 
`. ted expérience. of the west. ~ There existed; he found on-his tour, a great .-.1- 
‘fund, of reciprocal. good will between. Britain. and: India which ‘could be | 
` exploited: for their:mutual benefit. ` India had become a republic within 


` -the Commonwealth of Nations.whose-members all had a common concept: - 


of, democracy and parliamentary. government. and a common loyalty.” 
Into this new framework India could now’ weave the best ‘of her old. 
‘traditions and wisdom. “ Science,” he said,’ ** holds the key to India’s S oe 

future and that future i isa great. one." | 


.ÉADY EGERTON, uns had accompanied her bud gd on his recent. tour, 
spoke of the great : field of social welfare work which was open to the young 


: mien. and women of India, and in which she had. been: privil eged to see them -- 


~ working ‘with great spirit. Some young: men. and women to whom she. | 
. had. spoken at Niloperri | had. forsaken: promising careers in other spheres .- 
to devote themselves, often under the most arduous: conditions, to the : 
~’ furtherance of village schemes. This selfless spirit of service was of great ` 
. benefit to the nation and should be fostered and encouraged i in mhe risjng 
generation. 

One of. the ud ankd Sir Alfred dd Lady. eee for ‘their 
remarks, It was an added. pleasure, he said, to welcome theni as guests’ - , 
-as Lady Egerton was thé sister of the late Sir Stafford Cripps ‘who, during. 
-his tenure-of office at the House of Commons, had done so much to make- 
n the: mue of ther new. _ Students Hostel. in which the pm had - 
+ been Ty l 


East India Association 
THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


IN THE TWELVE MONTHS under review the repute. of the Association as a 
forum for the exposition and discussion of problems relating to India, 
Pakistan, and Burma was well maintained. | 

Outside the range of those problems the great event of the vear in 
relation to the sub-continent was the conquest of Mount Everest, after 
repeated attempts over a period of many years. The news of this out- 
standing achievement fittingly came on the eve of the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth 1. The Council decided that the annual reception 
should be made the occasion for meeting members of the Expedition. 
The Reception, held at Over-Seas House in October, was attended by 
nearly 400 guests and was addressed by Major C. G. Wylie, Secretary 
of the Expedition, who was accompanied by three other of its members. 
Again, in December, the Association participated, by the kind invitation 
of the Royal Society of Arts, in a lecture illustrated by lantern slides 
given by Mr. Wilfred Noyce, son of the late Sir Frank Noyce, for many 
years a member of the Council. Mr Noyce gave a thrilling and 
humorous account of the preparations for the Expedition and its subse- 
quent progress. Mention may here be made of the participation of the 
Association in the presentation of congratulatory addresses by kindred 
bodies to the Royal Society of Arts on the celebration of its Bicentenary 
in March. 

The Association was particularly fortunate in hearing during the year 
addresses from two of Her Majestys Ministers. When the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammad Ali, paid his first visit to London 
in that capacity to attend the Coronation, he addressed a meeting on the 
policy of his Government. It was held jointly with the Pakistan Society, 
and the High Commissioner for Pakistan presided over a crowded attend- 
ance. At the end of January, at another joint meeting with the Over- 
Seas League and the Pakistan Society, Lord Swinton, Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, gave to a crowded audience the impres- 
sions he had formed during a Commonwealth tour from which he had 
recently returned. He laid particular stress on the friendly goodwill 
toward this country shown by the peoples of the three Asian members of 
the Commonwealth. 

The Council, in its report for the year 1952-53, made reference to the 
address given at the annual meeting in 1952 by Lord Templewood who, 
as Secretary of State for India, piloted through Parliament the India Act 
of 1935. This Act provided the constitutional framework within which, 
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ceive years later, the transfer ofp power, was effected. At the: last E 
|. meeting. Mr. L. S. Amery carried the story. cf progress towards Indian’ 
_. self-government a stage further. by outlining. what happened during the . 


"war years when he was. at the India Office.” -In October, :Lord. Pethick- : : 


* Lawrence completed. the. trilogy by. relating iner. events“ ‘of * * The Last . 
-. Stages - -before Self-Government," as his -lectuie ‘was entitled. - -He ` ‘saw: 
..them from within, both as Secretary” of: State for’ India and: Chairman” 


e vof- the Cabinet Mission to. the sub-continent in: 1946. “On each -of - these. 


‘.. “occasions our President; Lord. Hailey, was in the Chair, and at the last’ 


“of them he laid. stress on the value of these ae to historians Mi the. 
future, l 


‘In the field of history: mention’ should n. be mid e hé: kur given | es | 
by Mr. Philip. Mason -in March, indicating tke: lines on which" he. was 


Y preparing the concluding second volume :óf Lis History. of she. Indian: 


Y 


"i 


r 


: Civil Sérvice. The’ first: volume. was entitled, “ The Men Who: Ruled. 
" India: The Founders." g , Mr. “Mason writes. ünder the nom- -de-plume: of". 
; Philip Woodruff. : a Je 

|. The position of. both: India: arid Pakistan a as. sovereign States is of such: - 
world-wide importance that accounts, of the conditions in those countries”. 
"by competent observers are of great value... Once again the. Association: 
- was- indebted -to Sir. Percival. Griffiths. for another. of his..‘* Progress" 


e » Repor? ‘given in- January. after several weeks spent in. toüring the sub=”. 


continent. He ‘had-.the large audience. always ` to. be ‘éxpected- at his - 
„lectures.“ In May ‘the Rt. Hon. ‘Hilary Marquand, formerly Minister of - 
. Health,. gave his-impressions of a tour in ‘India and. Pakistan. "In; 
"September many- members were. -attracted: toa Jecture: b: y Mr. Aidan 
` Crawley: by reason of hearing. and seeing him in a series of six television ; 
"talks on India; which showed a ‘temarkable. grasp of the essential needs 


. of tlie: countryside, and of the. social. and economic : oe ot. the: -5 


| Republic. ^ --, z oya 

^" of the administrative-and. social scene.. . In chronclogical order, the first of > 
` thése- addresses was given in July.at the newly opened Y.M.C.A. Indian - 
` Students" "Union and» Hostel; 41 Fitzroy. Square, by Dr. Sir Alagappa . 


. Chettiar, a profninent industrialist. of-South India and educational bene: . 


7 factor." - His. topic. was appropriately. the future development of techiiical :: 
z ' instruction in his. country. In November the, Association: ágain- joined.” 
‘with the Pakistan: Society fora talk on the economic outlook in Pakistan. 
_ by Mr. Fergus Innes, late. Adviser to the Central Commercial Committee = 
in-that country. | In the same: -montli Lady Harto g,'a member ‘of Council; 
'. who. had :taken. the. ‘opportunity, ‘when: Iepreseating ` British: Women’ S 


i Organizations at the. ti India Women’ S Conference at Poona, to make: a | 
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prolonged tour of the country, gave an encouraging account of the social 
progress in the many years since she and the late Sir Philip Hartog 
returned to England. In February, Dr. S. Chandrasekhar presented a 
vivid account of the vital problem of controlling the extremely rapid 
growth of population in India. The last lecture of the year under review 
was by another member of Council, Sir Jeremy Raisman, who, having 
recently returned from a visit to India, gave the Association the benefit 
of his great administrative and banking experience in a-survey of some 
of the economic problems of that country. 

The wider problems of international affairs were not overlooked. In 
December, Lord Birdwood, also a member of Council, spoke of the 
external interests of the Indian sub-continent, and drew special attention 
to the, impact on India’s external relations of the Apartheid policy in 
South Africa. Early in April Mr. Jules Menken read a most interesting 
paper on Communism with particular reference to its spread in south 
Asia, and a lively discussion ensued. 

Thanks to the good offices of Sir Geoffrey Betham, Secretary of Phyllis 
Court Club, Henley-on-Thames, a visit to the Club was arranged in 
June. It was much enjoyed by those members who availed themselves 
of the opportunity. Another enjoyable function was the exhibition of a 
film entitled, “ Painting in- Pakistan," in November, jointly with the 
Royal India, Pakistan, and Ceylon Society at' Over-Seas House. The 
Council would again express its thanks to the authorities of the Over- 
Seas League for their ready co-operation and helpfulness in the arrange- 
ments for the many joint gatherings of which Over-Seas House was again 
the venue. The meetings have most often been called for the-late instead 
of the early afternoon, but the Council keeps steadily in view the wish of 
members living some distance from town for meetings at 2.30 p.m. 

Ihe year was successful in the arrangements made for entertaining, by 
means of the Hospitality Fund, members of the large Indian and 
Pakistan student communities in London at a late afternoon party in each 
University Term. The first of these gatherings, held at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, was addressed by Professor George Catlin, 
the well-known writer on philosophy and international affairs, who spoke 
on India in relation to N.A.T.O. The two subsequent meetings were in 
the spacious Mahatma Gandhi Hall of the v.M.c.A. Indian Students’. 
Union and Hostel. In November Lady (Stafford) Cripps was the guest 
of honour. She gave a short talk to the students, and Lord Listowel, 
the last Secretary of State for India, paid tribute to the great services of 
her late husband to the Indian sub-continent. There was a.large assembly 
of students and some British friends both on that occasion and at the 
later gathering in March, when Canon C. E. Raven, Warden of ° 
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. Madingley Hall, ‘Cambridge, idis On: the: TAE ‘available to his f 


.young hearers in the modern world. for the pone of international 
friendship and moral worth. 7 


All the meetings and functions of the year were €— by Sir Frank E 


Brown. before his-rétirement at the end of F eoruary'on eccount of failing ` 


. eyesight, after nearly. twerit y-seven years of service: as. Honorary Séc- `+ 


: retary... During the whole of this long period Sir Frank devoted himself .* 
whole-heartedly: to. the-interests of the Assccietion. | As Lord Hailey, our 
` President, said at the Reception in October. .1952,: to: mark. Sir: Frank | 
" Brown’ s Silver, Jubilee as Honorary Secretaty, Sir Frank had for nany . 
" yéars given to the Association an amount. of his. time and care infinitely - 
` greater than, it had any right zo demand. The Association- deeply regrets — 
his retirement and: Sincerely trusts that rest from reading and writing will : 
. resultin an improvement in his eyesight. . Sir Francis Low, who has been 
a member of Council for some years; has’ succeéded Sir Frank Brown in 


. the office of Honorary. Secretary.. "The Association is extremely fortunate — ^ 
jn sécuring his Services and are very ga 10 him for Hage Ann the oe 


. duties ofithe.officée.. . ^^ i - 
The: recruitment of members- went sadi y on during the year. Forty. 
. eight names were added to the roll. The losses by death were heavy arid - 


2x included .Dr. Shanmukham Chetty,. Mr. Alexander Monro, Sir Tracy. 


- Gavin. Jones, -Sir - Robert Bell, Lady (Harccurt) Butler, Sir Maneckjt - 
. Dadabhoy, . Sir Kikabhai Premchand, Sir Donald Boyd, Major- Lord | 
Wavell, Sir Henry Sharp and Sir George Morton, There were also some `- 
resignations, and. the number of names on the register at the close of- 
. the year was 894. : 

 Vice-Presidentships were sped! dde the year by Mi ‘Mohamimad ` 


-. Honorary, Secretary of the. Association. 
. ‘During: ‘the year Dr: A. M: .d'Rozarió; - Bcudation. Officer an the- 

. Indian’, High Commission; ånd. Major: Sajjad. Hyder, ` Counsellor,. 
Pakistan High Commission; were: co-opted to the Council. ‘These appoint- - | 
. ments require confirmation at the. ànnual meeting. The members of 
- Council retirifig by rotation but eligible for re-election are: General Sir: , 

- Douglas: David race Dr. -Rochiram Mum s and Mr. Frederick ” 
_ > Richter.- 

It 1s open to any member i Propose, 'at ihe annual dneeting, à can- 

. didate or candidates to fill vacancies on the Ccuncil; subject to not less . 
Than fifteen days” notice being given to the-Honprary: Secretary. | 
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. THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association was held at 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Thursday, July 22, 1954, with the 
Rt. Hon. Lorp HAILEY in the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT, in calling attention to the fact that this was the Eighty- 
seventh Annual Meeting, said that the Society was of a respectable and 
mature age. For private reasons which the audience would appreciate 
he had better not dilate on the many virtues which attached to that age. 
He did not wish to prolong the meeting by dilating on the events of the 
Association's year because by some strange chance they had chosen 
their annual meeting to be held on the day of the Royal Garden Party. 
He did not know what possible penalties attached to those who hindered 
or delayed guests on their way to such a function, but he weuld not incur 
them. 

The Annual Report, which was in the hands of those present, gave an 
account of the year's proceedings. He thougbt every one would agree 
that there had been no falling off either in the activities of the Council 
or in the interest shown by the members of the Association. In advance 
of their more formal proceedings he knew they would allow him on his 
own motion to accord a vote of thanks to Sir John Woodhead and the 
Council on their efforts to give them such an interesting list of speakers 
during the year. The report also mentioned accessions to the Associa- 
tion and some of its losses. Losses were inevitable in an Association 
like theirs, but he could not help referring on this occasion to the tragic 
death announced last Sunday of Lady Hartog in a mountaineering 
accident. This had caused great grief amongst those who knew her in 
this country and in India. 

It was true that British political control in India, Pakistan, and Burma 
had now ended. Ended also were the personal relationships which they 
formed—so many of them—in their official career. But as he had said 
before, India, Pakistan, and Burma would not merely be to them places 
of memories, of broken political connexions, or broken careers; they had 
for them to-day a really abiding interest. He would remind them of. 
the conclusion only a few days ago of ‘negotiations and discussions 
on a problem which contained much potential trouble, and might have 
led to actual conflict the range of which no one could foresee. These 
had been successfully concluded. It was only a reminder to them of the 
enormous importance of anything that attached now to the East, and 
anything they could learn here of the trend of opinion or the changes of 
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FINANCIAL. POSITION. 
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"Sir: Ie OHN WOODHEAD, in? reviewing the’ fr ind soson sd hab 
= when: for the year 1952-3, there was a slight excess of: expendituré. over: 


i E f income he took the liberty. of prophesying: taat. for the following | year.. 


there: ‘would’ be a-small surplus, on the: other: side.. His prophesy, liad ` 
.. fortunately’ proved true, and during the last: yeer the income had exceeded: ` 
. the expenditure. by a little short of £50. . Hé would. not attempt: to pro- ` 


. phesy again, because. during the. last. three: yeas the: sübscription 1 income. : E 


„had fallen, though not by a very large. figure: But the financial position 

. was ‘sound; and they were suse in. looking forward with confidence: . 

: to; the: future. ^. : Wd es 
"With: regard to last year’ s ‘Hospitality: ener the had: Died. that: 

.^the balance was'falling, but this year that trend had been revetsed, partly :: 

"due-to^smaller expenditure, but also: to a: generous contribütion. of £50 : 

. from Sir Cowasjee J ehangir.  The* assets ` ‘were ‘On, the’. ‘upward. grade, : 

"Shówing an increase in value: of. £800 as compszred-with last year, which , 

was: due to.the improvement in the:general level of value in securities... The 

. position called-for no.criticism. The Association was. solvent, end would : 
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" ADOPTION. Or du REPORT, DASS 


we 


Sir’ Howr Mopy. P thé adoption: n ilie Yeport 2 ‘accounts. ` 
~ for: 1953-54. He confessed; that he himself: ‘had. taken. hardly any. part. 


.' in the- activities of the Association and ke. had. nof eyen read thè report ; 


s yf A s 


- "util. he learned that he might be called üpon to: move its adoption. 
` But when he.did turn to it and looked at the list of activities of the Associa- 
. tion he felt, ‘ashamed of his 1 ignorarice, and: inactivity. - He satisfied himself” 
-that it would. be entirely. jn accord with what. was. right and proper if: 
.he asked the meeting: to adopt-the report. : He felt; that th&.reputatioi: ` 


: of the; Association had been: enhanced during the year and that the’ high 
| Jevel. of discussion ‘on the problems. of India, Pzkistan; anc Burma had: ` 
^ been, fully maintained: : . The competence of. the speakers chosen to. open 
"7 the discussions marked the Association as a live.body. He was: very glad | 
-` that Sir-Fráncis;Low, an old. friend of his; had become Hon. Secretary - 
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from Sir Frank Brown, to whose services a proper tribute was paid in the 
report. ` 


Major-General G. LiNpsAY said that he considered it was a great 
honour to be called upon to second this proposal. He himself had come 
to love India, and by India he meant the whole of the sub-continent, 
where he had made many friends. The position of India, Pakistan, and 
Burma to-day was of supreme importance to the whole of the free world 
and they as an Association should do everything they could to encourage 
and help these three peoples to form one united front. He had been 
delighted to read the report and to see how much work was being done. 
The more effectively they could spread abroad in the world the knowledge 
of what was happening in the East and of the part played by these three 
countries the better. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
THE PRESIDENT 


Sir JOHN WoopHEAD proposed the re-election of Lord Hailey as 
President for the coming year. He said that Lord Hailey had been their 
President for three years and during that period he had been a tower of 
strength to the Association. The Council was deeply indebted to him for 
all the assistance he had given them. Lord Hailey was a very busy man, 
but in spite of the pressing calls on his time he had presided at several of 
the meetings and had been a very regular attendant, and whenever he 
had attended he had taken a prominent part in the discussion. Indeed 
personally he had felt at times that a meeting would not be complete 
without some wise observations from him. They were most grateful 
to him for the service he had rendered during the past few years and the 
Council would be very pleased if the members would re-elect him for a 
further term. When he proposed to Lord Hailey that he should serve 
again he got a typical reply written in his cautious style, saying that he 
felt it a great honour and an honour which he could not refuse, but he 
added that he hoped in view of the calls on his time they would 
endeavour to relieve him of the burden of the Presidency before the close, 
of the year, and that the Council had agreed to do. He called upon them 
to re-elect Lord Hailey, subject to the condition he had mentioned, 
that he be released before the end of the year. 


Sir THOMAS SMITH seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. PUE 
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Lord HAILEY said that he was very grateful indeed. He did not want 


: members to think that he had too much work, -hough he had a great deal. 


He only wanted to remind them of the obvious fact that these. activities 
could not last for ever. " 


Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT proposed the election of Members of the Council. 
He wished to say on behalf cf the Pakistan Society that that body had 
worked in the greatest harmony with the East India Association, from 
which it had received very considerable help. They were particularly 
indebted in his Society to Sir Frank Brown and to Lord Hailey, who was 
one of its past-Presidents. They had had curing the last few years 


. three joint meetings and he was looking forwerd to another. 


Admiral Sir ARTHUR PALLISER seconded the election of Members, o 
Council and this was carried unanimously. | i 


i 





The Objects and Policy of the 
East India Association | ees 


(INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BEA) 


~ 


In 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the East 
India Association was formed with the object of “ the promotion of the public interest and 
welfare of the inhabitants of- India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during 
the ensuing eighty-one years. The Incependence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, 
while modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening the bonds of 
friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and 
the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore is continuing its work, with 
the assistance of all those who are interested in the welfare end progress of these countries, 
by the methods which have proved so helpful in the past, narrely: 


By lectures on current questions affecting those countrizs and publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questioas affecting 
India, Pakistan, the States, and 3urma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples ‘of these countries and of Britain 


m through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information rezarding the countries named, 


"The Association is essentially non-offcial in character and has no conzexioa with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current problems 
relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who 
are interested in their welfare and progress. ` l ; ' 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. i 
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Civil Aviation in 
| Pakistan 


AIR COMMUNICATION in Pakistan is controlled by the Department of Civil 
Aviation. Civil Air Transport is particularly important for Pakistan 
to-day because of the limitations of surface communications and the wide 
distance between the eastern and western wings of the State. Air com- 
munication, therefore, is likely to become the chief means of travel between 
East and West Pakistan specially for people whose.movement is necessita- 
ted by economic, political or administrative reasons. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Considerable progress was made in the various fields of Civil Aviation 
during the year 1953-54. Six Auster Aiglet Trainer aircraft were pur- 
chased by the Department of Civil Aviation from the United Kingdom 
and allocated to the three Flying Clubs at Karachi, Lahore and Dacca. 
One Air Speed Consul aircraft AP-AGK was purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation and given to the Karachi Aero Club on loan for the 
purpose of advance training of Commercial Pilots up to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization Commercial Pilot Licence standard. The 
aircraft is also used by the Department of Civil Aviation for checking of 
Commercial Pilot, Instrument Flying, Calibration of Radio aids, transport- 
ation of staff of the Department and for similar duties when required. 

One Link Trainer has been purchased by the Government of Pakistan 
from the U.K. and installed in the Link Trainer room at Karachi Airport, 
for the purpose of giving Instrument Flying training of pilots. Two 
Gliders were purchased by the Government from the Pakistan Aviation 
Limited, and allocated to the Northern India Flying Club, Lahore for 
starting glider flying on an experimental basis. 

The Orient Airways transported 505 Haj pilgrims from Karachi to 
Jeddah during the Hajj season, 1953. 

Under the scheme sanctioned by the Government for the promotion of 
Inter-Provincial contacts between the two wings of Pakistan, a good-will 
mission of the Karachi Aero Club and Northern India Flying Club,e 
Lahore visited the Eastern Pakistan Flying Club, Dacca in the second 
week of November, 1953. In all eight aircraft participated in this flight. 
A similar good-will mission of the Eastern Pakistan Flying Club, Dacca 
visited the Northern India Flying Club, Lahore and the Karachi Aero 
Club during the first week of December, 1953. In this mission four air- 
craft participated. | 
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modified calvert lighting system, ‘Dacca’ airport has Ome up to the. 


d Laliore (Walton) Airport. 
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in: accordance with the international practice. . 


Facilitiés ‘for free. lectures in ground. subjects for issue. of thé ‘Com: a 


- meiciál Pilots Licences were provided: at the AT Training Centre, Karachi E 
k Airport. : | 
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AERODROME. “AND | “AIR TRAFFIC CONTROD SERVICES 


E Ju 


SMod calveit. lighting s Dei for E lighting has been ne 


pleted. at Dacca. airport (Tejgaon) and has. been’ brought into full opera- 


tional use.. . This will facilitate the landing of all types òf aircraft at:Daceca- ` 


Airport during conditions of bad visibility. : -With the installation of the- 


1 


standard. of a Class One Airport in South-East Asia. . 
:The:work ori.the extension of the terminal building.at. the’ Karachi Ai^ 


** port has :commenced,: and: when- completed it will compare favourably... 


2 the other terminals of the-world. °° £t. 
‘Aerodrome and . Approach Lighting" System: has pon completed at, 


^ 


Peshawar and Rawalpindi (Chaklala) <; Acrodromes is been taken 
over by the Department of CivilAviation. > - "Wu 


. .Nawabshah Aerodrome has been developed as a diversionary airport — 
- ^ for the Karachi Airport and is adequately manned and equippped with. 
~, full night-flying facilities. The Department has, thus, fulfilled an obliga- - `. 
-- tion of the country to the international operators. , Adequate: àccommoda- ` ->> 

. tion for the convenience of aircrew and : air passengers ‘has been: made - l 


available.: 


' Search and rescue and de fighting facilities hive been dinptoved D 


augmented i in keeping: ‘with the standards laid down by the International, 
‘Civil. Aviation’: Organization. . Latest type of fire-fighting” equipmerit; l 


| involving use of carbon dioxide. and dry chemical powder, has -been im- 


ported. for: advance PXpetimentation in modezn, methods of lire fightin B n 
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AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATION SERVICE, 
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The: new- pedis ind COIBBIHEICAOH Eupen EN dion abroad: : 
` has been tested and installed at various. communication stations to replace : 
the old and obsolete ones, as well'as-to open up. new channels: Installation. "E 
“of serial. System and équipmenit at the.new transmitting station at Karachi < 


ee has almost. been compléted., This Stazion will have about 50 d 


"transmitters, out of. which 48 transmitters have alreády been set up and aré 
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A SUPER CONSTELLATION OF PAKISTAN AIRWAYS 


in operational use. A new high-power Radio beacon installation at 
Karachi Airport was also completed and placed in continuous service. 
Automatic direction finding equipment has been installed at Dacca 
(Tejgaon) and Chittagong Airports and is now in operational use. Class 
“B” messages on the aeronautical fixed circuit between Karachi and London 
and Karachi and Amsterdam are now accepted for transmission. Im- 
provement of the serial system of transmitting station at Dacca has been 
completed. A locator beacon station at Dacca Airport has been installed 
and put into operation. Installation of a new transmitting station at 
Nawabshah Aerodrome and vHr R/T equipment at Jessore Aerodrome has 
been completed. Equipment for the installation of an instrument landing 
system at Karachi and Dacca airports has been received and is being 
checked and tested prior to its being set up. 

An extensive training programme for the personnel of the Department 
of Civil Aviation was conducted at the Air Training Centre, Karachi Air- 
port. A large number of personnel for the Communication Services have 
been trained and are undergoing training. Under the various schemes for 
specialized training in foreign countries, three officers of the Department 
of Civil Aviation were sent to the U.K. and Holland for studying up-to- 
date developments in communication engineering. 
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AERONAUTICAL INSPECTION SERVICE 


During the year under review there has been a small increase in the 
number of Pakistan civil aircraft and a proportional increase in the number 
of engineers and mechanics employed in civil aviation. 

On the 31st of March, 1954, there were 92 aircraft on the Register and, 
in addition to mechanics, there were 95 engineers holding current Pakistan 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineer s licences. 


With the added experience and training of Pakistan engineers, it has - 


been found possible to reduce the number of foreign nationals engaged 
and the latter now comprise less than one per cent of the persons employed 
in civil aeronautical engineering. The majority of senior engineering 
posts are also now filled by Pakistani nationals. 

Additional equipment and test gear have been purchased from abroad 
or have been manufactured locally during the year under review and all 
types of aircraft currently on the Pakistan register can now be completely 
overhauled in this country. The two aero-engine overhaul shops, one in 
Dacca and one in Karachi, which were set up in 1952, have been consoli- 
dated. Permanent engine test-beds for checking and calibrating engines 
after overhaul, have been completed and are now operating satis- 
factorily. With the exception of engines of which there are only isolated 
examples in Pakistan, all types of engines currently fitted to Pakistan air- 
craft, can now be overhauled there. The provision of additional machin- 
ing capacity has enabled these engine repair units to manufacture and re- 
work certain engine parts that are in extremely short supply and would 
require dollar expenditure if purchased abroad. 

Due to adverse climatic conditions in East Pakistan, it was found 
desirable to build air-conditioned shops for the overhaul of fabric-covered 
components and aircraft instruments. These shops have now been com- 
pleted and will be put into operation shortly. The general aeronautical 
engineering standards now obtaining in Pakistan are equal to the standards 
maintained by domestic operators in other parts of the world. All the 
standards laid down by the International Civil Aviation Organization 
and the majority of the recommended practices promulgated by this 
organization are now complied with and such countries as the U.s.A. and 
the U.K. recognize the Pakistan Certificate of Airworthiness as a guarna- 


Tee of minimum standards equal to those currently in force in their 


countries. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


' Pakistan is a Member-State of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion which is a specialized Agency of the United Nations, and has been 
< áttending its annual and divisional meetings from time to time. During 
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the year 1953-54, delegations were sent to attend the seventh assembly of 
. the International Civil Aviation Organization held at Brighton (England) 
in June, 1953, and the fifth ‘Session of the Communication Division at 
Montreal in March, 1954. 2 

The Government of Pakistan have ER E air ad agreements 
with the U.s.A., Netherlands, Sweden, India, Ceylon, Australia, Norway, 
Philippines, United Kingdom, Denmark, Iraq, France, Switzerland, and - 
Ethiopia. An agreement with Syria was signed in Karachi on July 23rd 
of this year. A temporary agreement also exists between Burma and 
Pakistan. Negotiations for bilateral air agreements are at present going 
- on with Turkey, Egypt, Saudi-Arabia, Iran, Burma, Japan, and Italy, and 
are expected to be concluded in the near future. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


The Pakistan International Airlines (P.1.L.) has been licensed for the 
operation of non-stop services between East and West Pakistan and three 
Super-Constellation aircraft purchased by Government for this airline 
- have already arrived in Karachi. With the inauguration of air services by 
the Pakistan International Airlines in Ju une, 1954, the long cherished desire 
of Government for the rationalization of the air transport industry and 
improvement and strengthening of this vital link of the country's com- 
me appears to be hearing fulfilment. 
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Three Months i L ON. 
| | Formosa | BEI 
| By W. G GODDARD, MA, DANE: 


FROM DECEMBER 1953 till March 1954 I was in Formosa. During those 
months I travelled from Keelung in the north to Kaoshiung in the south. 
I had talks with President Chiang and every Minister of the Executive 
Yuan (Cabinet) as well as with many farmers and industrial workers, 
professional men, business men and the ordinary people one meets im 
the streets. Thus I was anie to geta akoba clear piure of the island 
and the lives of its people. EE 

. What impelled me to go there, for Formasi. is off the tourist route? 
For many years I had the conviction that the future of my own country, 


. *Formerly of the West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan, China, and later of the Department of , 
External Affairs, Canberra, Australia. 
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Australia, as viel as ran of the countries of South East Asia udine 


India, depended in no small measure, on what happened in China. From 
Hongkong and throughout South East Asia there are ten million Chinese, 
many of these close to the front door of Australia. In Malaya alone 
there are more than two million. As Formosa claimed to be the centre 
of Chinese freedom, I was determined to see for myself just what the 


3 . actual position was. My visit was not sponsored by any group. I 
S: paid my own expenses so that I could be a free and unbiassed observer 


without any obligation other than to the truth. Having no allegiance 
to any political party in my own country, I wanted to see to what extent 
those greater values of human freedom and the dignity of the individual 
are recognized and made operative in Formosa. 

I had no difficulty in securing the necessary visa, and arriving at Taipei 
airport in December 1953 from Hongkong, entered Formosa as easily 
as I have recently entered the United Kingdom. There were, of course, 
the customary customs questions which occupied only a few minutes. 
I made my headquarters the ** Friends of Free China Club " in Taipei, 
the capital. I did not meet another Britisher during the whole of my stay 
there, all the other residents being Americans and Chinese with a few 
from other Asian countries. 

My first impression, indeed the one that remained with me till I left 
the island in March of this year, was the personal freedom enjoyed by 
everybody, in spite of the fact that Formosa is actually at war. I went, 
day after day, wherever I wished. I made my own plans. From the 


first day, I travelled about, by road and rail and on foot, and not once - 


was I asked any questions or subjected to any hindrance. I was as free 
as here in the United Kingdom. Later, during my visit, 1 broadcasted 
twice over short wave, without a script. On the wharves at Keelung, 
among the farmers, through the factories and along the streets I wandered 
without the slightest interference. This freedom so impressed me that 
I mentioned it to a practising lawyer who assured me that in Formosa 
the judiciary was completely divorced from politics, a situation, which I 
have good reason to believe, differs from that operating in Communist 


China. I discussed this same matter with President Chiang who replied: 


" we are fighting Communism as free men." I was determined to follow 
this up and discover to what extent this freedom found expression. I 
knew that the press in Formosa was free because I had read leading 


articles in several of the dailies, criticizing government policy in respect - 


of various matters. To what extent, then, was there political freedom? 
"There is a prevailing idea in some quarters that Formosa is dominated 

by one political group, the Kuomintang. I found this to be entirely 

‘false. Actually, there are more parties there than in Australia. Largest 
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E value of the main crop. The second phase was the fixation of the maxi- 
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two are mainlanders. Of the 55 members of the Provincial Governm 
three are from the mainland, one is an aborigine, and the rest are | lative 
born. Just here it should be pointed out that with the exception o d 
—...100,000 aboriginees of Malay origin, all the people in Formosa, sometimes 


policy. The first phase of this policy enacted in 1951 was to fix the 


- by soil quality, and by the end of last year 300,000 families had been 


- by the government of all land over the allowable amount for sub- division 


. en their own farms. Payment for such acquired land is not in cash 


SÉ ET A I TEN NS TEC NE 
'hinese ‘Fietonal Party (Kuomintang), 40 per ¢ cen of its 
membership being. drawn from farmers and ir ustrial workers. 1 
is the Democratic. Socialist Party, the policy of which is socialism, and 
whose leader Chiang Yun-tien is a Cabinet Minister without portfolio. 
Then the Young China Party with 17 members in the Legislative Ya bee f 
(Parliament). The Independents, especially Mo Teh-yui a Wang 
Yun-yu, are on various executive committees. Every citizen of th 
of 20 years is entitled to vote and at 23 is eligible for election. — — 
Local government elections have indicated just how ready the people are —— 
to exercise their freedom. In the Tainan district, 94 per cent of those — 
on the roll cast their votes while the lowest figure for any district we as E : e. E 
per cent. uo se 
Before going to Formosa I had read that the native-born Chinese zm 
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government, mayors of municipalities and chairmen of counties, E 


called Formosans or Taiwanese, are of Chinese descent. Their ancestors 
migrated from China. From the days of Sui dynasty till the end of Ming 
dynasty there were frequent waves of migration and at the time ofthe 
Manchu invasion of China (17th century) no less than seven of these  . 
took large groups of officials and scholars to Formosa. eil 

I talked with many farmers in the Tainan, Taichung, and Kaoshiung - 
‘areas, whose ancestors had come from Fukien and Chekiang provinces, 
It was from them I learned the details of the government’ s agrarian reform 


maximum rent that could be imposed by a landlord at 37 per cent of the 


mum area of farm land that could be held by any person. Government 
lands were then divided into farms of that size, with variations determined — - 


placed on those farms, which will eventually become their own property, 
as they repay the loans advanced by the Land Bank, enabling them to 
purchase the farms. The third phase, now beginning, is the acquisitioff 


into farms, which, it is estimated, will place a further 250,000 families 


as that could. lead. to inflation but by shares in the present government- | p 
owned industrie vibe patang the change-over from State-ownership, el 
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«to private ownership of these industries which the Japanese established 
when they occupied Formosa and which the Free China Government 
inherited at the end of World War ir. Thousands of red brick cottages 
on the farms with the old thatched-roof huts being used now as storage 
sheds indicate how this agrarian reform has raised the living standard of 
the farmers. 

I spent some time in the industrial areas outside Kaoshiung where I 
put up at a Chinese hotel so that I could hear the general conversation 
and talk with the common people. I went to places where I have reason 
to believe no European had penetrated before. I found that the industries 
provide homes for their workers and each maintains a doctor and small 
hospital to serve the workers and their families. Rest homes and recrea- 
tion centres with extensive playing fields together with insurance against 
accident and sickness and family protection in the event of a worker's 
death are provided by these industries. As a result it was not surprising 
to find those workers very contented and determined to resist Communism 
at all costs. During the months I was in Formosa I did not come across 
one beggar anywhere. I doubt if any other Asian country can parallel 
this. 

Education is compulsory from the age of six years and free and 80 
per cent of all children of school age attend schools. Teachers are the 
highest paid of all public servants. Special emphasis is placed on what 
Education Minister Cheng Tien-fong called the ** moral aspect of educa- 
tion." This is not surprising when we note that ten per cent of the 
legislators in Formosa are women. | 

Such is the general picture of Formosa and what I have written are 
facts that cannot be disputed. The question is: what has all this to do 
with East Asia and where does Formosa fit into the pattern of world 
. freedom and peace? What does it mean to the China mainland, Malaya, 
_ India, and Australia? Are we to view it just as an island where the 


. millions of its people enjoy a standard of living higher than elsewhere 


in Asia with democratic rights and respect for those human values that 
. we ourselves regard so highly? Or, on the other hand, should Formosa 
be interpreted as a vital part of the free world and its people as standing 
in the front-line defence of freedom in the Pacific? 

In answer to this I feel bound to express two convictions. First of 
These is that I have been amazed at the amount of crooked thinking about - 
Formosa I have encountered here in the United Kingdom. There is no 
such thing as a truly informed public opinion on the matter and such 
beliefs as are held are only fit to be classed as myths. I have talked with 
politicians who did not know that 14,000 Chinese ex-prisoners of war in 
.Korea had chosen to go to Free China (Formosa) rather than return to 
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Communist China. I have met school teachers who were emphatic 
that Formosa was really an American State. Perhaps, for reasons of 
their own, they fear the truth. When those Chinese ex-prisoners of war 
I have referred to left Korea for Formosa, there was not one British 
warship in the convoy. — When they arrived i in Formosa, the Government 
of Free China invited journalists to visit Formosa and see how these €x- 
prisoners were being housed and if they desired, interview them on any 
matter they wished. Fifty journalists of about 20 different countries 
were present in response to that invitation but not one British newspaper 
was represented. Is it any wonder, then, that there is no informed public 
opinion in the United Kingdom on Formosa? And never forget that 
those ex-prisoners of war went to- Formosa under arrangements made 
by the United Nations Organization. The question of recognizing the 
Government of Formosa was not involved. As a British subject I suggest 
that it is high time the United Kingdom got some tung straight regarding 
the demmocracy of Free China. — 

My other conviction is that Formosa is hee one e part of East Asia where 
the people are mobilized against | ‘Communism, physically, economically 
spiritually. This is not the result of a ‘campaign waged by the main- 
landers who have gone there, for it is most marked in such areas as Tainan, 
where there are few mainlanders. Among the native-born Chinese there 
the memory of Cheng Chen-kung has become a cult and in February of 
this year I witnessed the celebrations at his temple there and the tremendous 
emotion visible on the faces of those otherwise passive Chinese was a 
sight never to be forgotten. Cheng Chen-kung, better known as Koxinga, 
was the Chinese hero who made his headquarters at Tainan in Formosa 
in the early 17th century, drove out the Dutch, and planned to expel the 
Manchus from Peking and restore the Mings. The native-born Chinese 
in Formosa see a striking parallel between the present preparations to 
regain the mainland and the conditions prevailing 1 in the time of Cheng 
Chen-kung. 

Whatever the results and diat the reactions elsewhere, there 
is not the least doubt that an attempt will be made to regain the main- 
land. The people of Formosa are living for this one great purpose. 
They are relying not on their physical might to achieve this so much as 
on the support they hope to receive from the: people on the mainland. 
In Hongkong I was anxious to discover what the Chinese there thought 
about it. I talked with students, farmers and factory workers who had 
crossed over from the mainland the previous evening. These men assured 
me that a higher percentage of support. would be forthcoming than:l 
had heard suggested in Formosa. I met other Chinese groups in Hong- 
kong who had come from the mainland earlier and I left Hongkong with + 
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the firm conviction that dramatic developments on the China mainland 
are not far ahead. 

Of course, when they begin, we shall hear much of a civil war, just 
another civil war in China. But such as can penetrate beneath the surface 
of things will see something much more important; they will see the first 
challenge to Communism in Asia by a brave and free people. On the 
outcome of that struggle the future of South East Asia, India, and Australia 
will depend, in no small measure. Asian Communism is on the march, 
through Indo-China, to the rich lands of Indonesia where the gates are 
already opening to receive them, and thence west to India and south to 
my own country, Australia. If Free China can rescue the China main- 
land from the brutal clutches of the Communists, then this advance can 
be halted as the spring of supplies will have dried up. In short the struggle 
between Free China and Communist China is part of the conflict between 
the free world and international Communism in the Pacific, a conflict 
that admits of neither compromise nor discharge. 
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MODEL OF THE NEW MOSQUE AT THE ISLAMIC CULTURAL CENTRE 
REGENTS PARK, LONDON 
Photo: N. Karakashan 
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H.M. KING SAUD IBN ABDUL AZIZ 


Saudi Arabia’s New 
Ruler 


ON NOVEMBER 9, 1953, at a ceremony attended by all the Princes of the rul- 
ing House of Saud, and by many distinguished leaders of the Kingdom, His,, 
Majesty King Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz was proclaimed King of Saudi Arabia. 
His Majesty was born in Kuwait in 1901, in the very month ofthe triumph 
of his father over Riyadh, which became the capital of the state that took 
its present name in 1932. It was at a ceremony in Mecca in 1933 that 
Prince Saud, as he then was, heard himself proclaimed heir to the throne. 


During the last few years of the late King's reign, his Majesty's eldest som * 
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— had delegated to him powers which enabled him to relieve his father of 


the heavy burden of government by heading the newly formed Council 
of Ministers. In 1953, his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Saudi Arabian Armed Forces, confirmed not only where future sovereignty 


lay, but was evidence also that His Majesty had, in days gone by, proven 


his valour on the battlefields in the wars that united the provinces of 
Arabia. His Majesty, happily married, has brought up his children to 
be sturdy men of the desert, with a touch of necessary learning to be useful 
members of a virile society, and like their father the princes are keen 
horsemen, and fond of sports. The proclamation on November 9, also 
contained the happy tidings that H.R.H. Prince Faisal, His Majesty's 
brother, and Viceroy of the Hijaz, was to be Heir-Apparant and Prime 
Minister. | 

In a first speech to his subjects the internal and external policy was 
outlined by King Saud. His Majesty stressed his intention of continuing 
the policy laid down by his father. As custodian and guardian in Arabia 
of the Holy Places of Islam, His Majesty has taken it on himself to 
increase the comfort of all the pilgrims who come every vear to Arabia to 
perform their religious duty. He declared that, externally, any country 
that respects the sovereignty and independence of Arab countries, becomes 
a friend, regardless of the country's geographical situation. 


During extensive travels abroad, to the United Kingdom, to Europe, 


and to the United States and the countries of the Middle East, often as 
special representative of his late father, King Saud saw for himself the bene- 
fits of progress. To see how best his country could rise to its potential, His 
Majesty has not relied on other people implementing his commands, 
but, has continually gone to see for himself, and to hear. Social welfare, 
public health, education, communications, transportation, agriculture, 
mineral resources, manufacturing, and the security forces, all require the 


boost which the King as leader, has realized need his personal supervision. 


The ordinary men of the tribe can then say the wealth from the oil industry 
has been put to good use. King Saud's patriotism is tempered by political 


experience and wisdom. His Majesty is a man who believes, like his | 


father, that compromise is the road to progress, so long as it does not 
mean the sacrifice of genuine Arab interests. 
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The Turkmen Population of the 
Khorezm Oasis* 


By G. E. MARTOV 


THE STUDENT of the history and ethnography of the Turkmen peoples 
is confronted at the outset with a number of difficulties. Up to this 
time, no history of the race has ever been written, the material available 
is generally meagre in the extreme, and on certain aspects it 1s entirely 
non-existent. 

In tracing the development of the Turkmen race, recourse must be 
made, albeit in somewhat schematic form, to the decisive historical 
phases and occurrences in the life of the Khorezm Turkmen. Literature 
contributes practically nothing of assistance to research on the subject, 
and the present article is based on three main sources of information: 
the Khiva chronicles of Munis and Agakhi; the State archives of the 
Turkmen ssr and the Kara-Kalpak ASSR, from which the origins and the 
broad lines of development can be gathered ; and such current information 
as could be obtained from a number of older Turkmen during the author's 
expeditions to the Khorezm Oasis in 1948, 1949, 1950. 

From the archives there is evidence of constant incursions into the 
Khorezm Oasis throughout the centuries by various Turkmen tribes, 
which appear to have settled there for varying periods and then to have 
departed again. Arab sources speak of conflicts between the inhabitants 
of the oasis and intruding Turkmen tribesmen as early as the eleventh 
century, and there is definite evidence of their presence during the twelfth. 

But to follow the vicissitudes of all the Turkmen tribal factions which 
from time to time settled and became part of the community of the 
Khorezm Oasis (and many of which, in any case, have no direct relation- 
ship with the present inhabitants), would be extremely difficult. The 
history, howevér, of those main tribes, which form the.basis of the present 
population and which migrated primarily during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries, can, on the other 
hand, be traced with reasonable accuracy. For this period a somewhat 
richer historical and ethnographical collection of material is available; . 
the chronicle Firdaus-ul-Ikbal of Muni and the chronicles of Agakhi 
provide the basic historical facts, and apart from these, a number of 
interesting theses on the Turkmen tribes have been written by various 
Russian travellers, among them, N. N. Muravyev (1819-1820), Colonel 
Danilevskii (1842) and others. 


*An extract from an article which appeared in Sovyetskaya Etnografiya, issue No. 4. 
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The seventeenth-century historian, Abulgazi gives a detailed list of 
the Turkmen tribes:in the Khiva Khanate, but this list does not include 
many of the important tribes of the present-day Khorezm group, as at that 
' time they had not yet migrated and thus had no direct contact with the 
Khanate. It was, indeed, only from the end of the seventeenth century 
that the haphazard nomadic wanderings of the Turkmen tribes began to 
assume the form of a definite migration. From then onwards, and 

- throughout the. eighteenth century, the tribes approached step by step 
nearer to the frontiers of the Khanate, and'the first half of the nineteenth 
century was marked by an intensive penetration of the Khanate itself. 
Once established, the Turkmen tribes gradually began to exercise an 
increasing influence on the affairs of the Khanate, ousting into a position 
of minor importance the original tribesmen mentioned by Abulgazi; 
by 1873 and the advent of the Russians, the process of migration had been 
completed, the Turkmen 'tribes had established themselves as part of 
the permanent population of the Khiva Khanate. 

. Prior to the migrations, stock-breeding and a very primitive form of ' 
agriculture had been the principal occupations of the Turkmen; They had — 
led a semi-nomadic existence, maintaining their herds and indulging 
in such agricultural activities as their surroundings of the moment favoured. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, emphasis had been 
concentrated almost entirely on stock-breeding, agricultural . activity | 
had degenerated to a very minor, secondary occupation, and deficiencies- 
were made good by systematic banditry, and forays, primarily against 
neighbouring settlements across the frontier.into Jran. Food and cattle 
were the most sought-after loot, but the practice of seizing prisoners and 
selling them as slaves in the markets of Bukhara was also very prevalent, 
the proceeds of the sales being devoted to the purchase of grain and 
provisions. 

The conquest of Central Asia by the Uzbeks in the sixteenth century 
caused the position of the Turkmen tribes to deteriorate sharply; they 
often lost their independent status and the Uzbek Khans vied with each 
other to enlist Turkmen into their armed forces. “Owing ta.their lack of 
any form of homogeneity or economic stability, the Turxmen tribes, 
even before the Uzbek conquest, had not been able to establish anything 

ein the nature of a stable state; after the conquest they were no longer . 
masters even of their own established territories, and they were gradually 
drawn into the sphere of influence of one or other of the existing neigh- 
bouring states. 

' With the growing strength of Iran and the Central Asian Khans, 
banditry and forays—the alamans of the eighteenth century—could be 

' Successfully prosecuted only with the connivance and assistance of one — 
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or another of these governments, and to obtain this. patronage the Turk- 
men tribes had to surrender a portion of the booty they obtained. “The 
Turkmen engaging in forays . . . are obliged to pay as tribute to the Khan 
of Khiva one fifth of the booty they acquire (slaves, women, horses, 
camels, children)" wrote N. Veselovskii in 1877. 

This form of mutual co-operation ran, however, by no means smoothly. 
The Khans of Khiva, while only too anxious in times of war and unrest, 
to enlist Turkmen, the best fighting material they could find, and to give 
them handsome privileges in return for their services, were equally intent, 
in normal times, on transforming them, by stern oppression, into per- 
. manently subject races. To this the Turkem retorted with frequent and 
violent revolts, and many and bloody were the encounters which ensued 
—in 1760-70, in 1804-5, and finally the revolt of 1850-60, which led to 
the collapse of the rule of the Khans of Khiva, a situation of which on 
account of their lack of co-ordination, the Turkmen could not take full 
advantage. It was, indeed, not until 1873 and the advent of the Russians 
that some semblance of stability was established. 

Although the Yomut, one of the most powerful and warlike of the 
Turkmen tribes, made earlier, temporary incursions into the Khiva 
Khanate and are among those listed by Abulgazi in the seventeenth 
century, they did not migrate permanently and en masse until early in the 
eighteenth century. According to Munis, the Yomut came originally 
from the valleys of the rivers Gyurgen and Atrek and from the Balkhan 
mountains. When they migrated to the Khiva Khanate, they took service 
under Shiraz Khan (1715-1728). In the war against Nadir Shah they 
fought on the side of the Khan of Khiva, were defeated and were com- 
pelled to seek refuge once again in the Balkhan mountains. On the 
departure of Nadir Shah from Central Asia, they returned to the Khorezm 
Oasis, where, right up to the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
they continued to resist all attempts of the Khivan feudal rulers to absorb 
them. 

In 1760, together with other Turkmen tribes, they rose in revolt, and 
it was not until ten years later that, deserted by their other allies, they 
were finally and decisively defeated by Muhammad Emin in 1770. After 
the reprisals customary at the time, the latter, recognizing the inherent 
qualities of the Turkmen, made a generous peace with them and granted e 
them land in the vicinity of Khiva itself. _ 

Before long, however, they were once more in conflict with the Khan 
of Khiva, Iltuzer (1804-06), against one of whose dependent tribes, the 
Tekke, they had perpetrated a series of attacks. This time they were 
compelled to leave the Khanate and return to. their original territories 
in the Gyurgen and Atrek valleys. i 
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On the death of Iltuzer and with the permission of the new Khan, 
Muhammad Rahim «I, (1806-25), they were allowed to return to their 
previous settlements in the Muz-Kumgan district, were granted further 
land in what is now known as the Tashauz oblast, and from that time 
became permanent, though by no means willing or peacet: ful, subjects of. 
the Khanate. 


Sporadic strife was continuous for many decades until the advent of 
the Russians in 1873 culminating in the fierce and bloody war of 1850-60. 
The.Turkmen attacks shook the Khanate of Khiva, but owing to lack of 
cohesion they were always defeated. 


At the end of the eighteenth century, the Imreli were driven from their : 
homes in Khorasan’ by the more powerful Tekke tribe and migrated to 
the Khorezm Oasis, where they were granted land not far from An Yomut, 
near the Aman Kuli canal in the Khodzheili district. 


Although willing to come to an agreement with the Khan of Khiva, 
the Imreli, like the. other Turkmen tribes, were not prepared to become 
his unconditional vassals, and when the authorities of the Khanate took 
steps for the final subjugation of the Turkmen tribes, the Imreli joined the 
Yomut revolt. Having defeated the rising, Iltuzer Khan, whose object 
was the subjection, but not the annihilation, of the Turkmen, transferred 
them nearer to his capital to the territories previously occupied by the 
Yomut near Ak-Sarai and Muz Kumgan; and later, when the Yomut 
themselves were allowed to return, the Imreli were moved to Yangi 
Aryk, fifteen miles from Khiva. Finally, in the nineteenth century, they 
were given more land in what is now the Tashauz oblast. 


The Choudor tribe came originally from the northern part of the 
Mangyshlak peninsula, and certain portions of the tribe, rather in the role - 
` of an advanced guard of the tribes with which they were affiliated, migrated 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the main migration, how- 
ever, occurred at the beginning of the eighteenth. 


At that time the tribe was settled along the north-western frontiers 
of the Khiva Khanate and led a semi-modadic existence, with stock- 
breeding and fishing as their chief activities. In the struggle between 
Khiva and the Aral rulers, the Choudor sided with the latter, were in 
sonsequence repeatedly attacked by the troops of the Khanate and were 
finally compelled to seek refuge in a fortress stronghold of their Aral 
alhes. They escaped annihilation, but their settlements were razed to 
the ground and destroyed to such an extent that, according to the Khivan 
chronicles, they were obliged to seek new ground. Part of the tribe 
returned to Mangys3lak, while another section, the Khasan-Eli, sued for 
peace in 1810 and were allowed to settle in the Khanate. 
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In 1806, on the conclusion of an expedition against Iran, Allah Kuli 
Khan took under his protection the Ali-Eli, a Turkmen tribe resident 
in Khorasan and discontented under the oppresive nature of Iranian rule. 
Almost at once, however, the dictatorial attitude adopted by the Khan of 
Khiva caused the Ali-Eh to turn on their protector, and they attacked 
and defeated his forces, already weakened by the Iranian campaign. - 

In 1830, Allah Kuli Khan laid siege to and captured the fortress of 
Baverd (or Abiverd), the Ali-Eli stronghold, confiscated their lands and 
gave them to the Tekkes, and compelled the Ali-Eli to migrate to the 
lower reaches of the Klych-Niyaz Bai canal in the Khorezm Oasis. 

These tribes are mentioned in the Khivan chronicles of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as inhabitants of the Gyurgen and Atrek river 
valleys. In 1836, Muhammad, Shah of Iran, sent a punitive expedition 
against them, and the tribes, fearful of Iranian tyranny, migrated to the 
Akhal foothills in Kyzyl-Rabat. At the invitation of Allah Kuli Khan, 
they then settled within the confines of the Khiva Khanate. 

Originally, a portion of the Goklen, the Kai clan, took over the duties 
of guardians of the Khorezm frontiers, while the remainder were given 
Jand in the Kunya-Urgench district. In 1847, Muhammad Emin Khan 
concentrated the whole tribe in this latter area, but after the Turkmen 
revolt of 1850-60 the majority migrated to Iran, and at the present time 
there remain but few of the Goklen in the Khorezm Oasis. 

The Ata migrated in the time of Muhammad Emin Khar (Meidamin, 
1845-1855). According to the older members in their present settlements 
in the Darganata raion of the Turkmen ssr and in the southern Kara- 
Kalpak AssR, they came originally from the Balkhan mountains, and this 
is confirmed from the Khivan chronicles and from other sources. It 
seems clear that oppression by their more powerful neighbours, the Yomut 
and Tekkes tribes, was the primary cause of their migration. 

The Arbachi are one of the smaller tribes; for details of their origins 
the author was dependent entirely on the information he could gather from 
the older members of the tribe at present settled in the Shabbaz raion of 
the Kara-Kalpak ASSR. According to these tribal elders, the tribe mig- 
rated to the Khorezm Oasis from Mangyshlak at the time of Muhammad 
Emin Khan (1845-55). Like the Ata, the Arbachi are an offshoot of 
the powerful so-styled Yaka, or trans-frontier, Yomut, and they, too, , 
were driven from their original homes by the oppression of their more 
powerful neighbours. 

In some isolated cases, such as those ‘of the Ata and the Arbad. 
migration was quite simply the result of pressure from hostile and more 
powerful neighbouring tribes. But the answer to the fundamental 
question as to what were the causes of the mass migration of the Turkmen + 
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By the end of the seventeenth century, the situation of the Turkmen 
had deteriorated sharply and they had the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining their independence. Inter-tribal rivalries, encouraged by the 
neighbouring governments, precluded the possibility of their developing 
into an organized state, and their neighbours by the simple process of 
opening or closing their markets to them, had established a stranglehold 
over the Turkmen economy. 

In the eighteenth century, Iran, Khiva and Bukhara all attacked the 
Turkmen tribes, thrusting them back to the confines of their own terri- 
tories and destroying every vestige of their settlements and agriculture. 
Pressed on all sides and unable to offer any successful resistance to this 
concerted and organized onslaught, harassed by'lack of essential water 
supplies and held firmly. in the politico-economic stranglehold of their 
adversaries, the tribes, from the beginning of the eighteenth century, were 
thus compelled, one after the other, to seek the protection of one or the 
_ other of their powerful neighbours, and in return for the land granted to 
them they took service in the armed forces of their protectors. Even so, 
the arrangement was an uneasy one, and the passionate value which the 
Turkmen placed on their independence led, as m already been shown, 
to many violent conflicts. 

The advent of the Russians into Central Asia 1873 marked the beginning 
of a period of progress and comparative stability for the Turkmen tribes. 
Unlike Iran and the Khanates of Central Asia, the Russian authorities 
neither fanned the flames of inter-tribal rivalry nor used the Turkmen for 
forays. It is true that they opposed the alamans—the traditional Turkmen 
marauding expeditions—but they did so with the object of suppressing 
them, not of gaining control of their direction. 

From 1873 onwards the raions of the Turkmen gradually began to take 
permanent shape, and although some of the tribes, particularly the Yomut, 
did not at once settle permanently, they at least remained within the 
confines of their raions. The majority of the smaller tribes, on the other 
hand, and all tħose on the right bank of the Amu-Darya settled and turned 
completely to agriculture. This example- was followed much later, 
at the introduction of collectivization, by the Yomut, who, however, alone 
among the tribes continued to retain stock-breeding as a secondary 
occupation; and from the time of the national demarcation of raions 
some thirty years ago the Turkmen settlements have remained unchanged. 

Prior to the Russian Revolution, no ethnographical study of the 
Turkmen tribes had been undertaken, and no accurate analysis made of 
tribal distributions within the confines of the Khorezm Oasis. 

Basing himself partly on the information obtained from archives, 
partly on that which he was able to gather in conversation with tribal '. 
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elders during his expeditions in 1948, '49 and '50, but primarily on the . 


findings of the Raion Boundary Commission (which was at work during 
the national demarcation period and before the actual demarcation of.the 
individual raions was made), the author gives the following account and 
claims that, though the statistics of the Commission were compiled in 


1925, the whole is a reasonably. accurate picture of the current situation. 


The Khorezm Oasis is at present divided into four administrative 
areas—the Khorezm-oblast of the Uzbek ssr, with the town of Novo 
Urgench as administrative centre; the Tashauz oblast—centre: Tashauz; 
the Darganata raion, centre; Darganata, gun in the Turxmen SSR; and 
the Kara-Kalpak ASSR.. 


The total Turkmen population of the Oasis is, in round águres, 100, 000. 
Of these, in 1926, 78,000 were settled in that porition of the Oasis which ` 
is situated on the left bank of the Amu Darya, another 10,000 lived on the 
right bank, and while the numbers then, settled in the Darganata raion 
reached a mere fifteen hundred, this total-had increased very considerably 
in recent years. The numbers of Turkmen in the Khorezm oblast of the 
Uzbek SSR remain insignificant. 


As the predominant settlement, the Tazhauz Okrug deserves a more "n 


detailed examination. It was divided into five raions and contained some 
75,000 Turkmen, or three quarters of the whole Turkmen population 
of the Khorezm Oasis. 


The population of the Takhta raion (25,000) was composed entirely of 


the Yomut Turkmen tribe, which was divided into numerous clans or 


tire, among the more important of which were the Salak, the Okuz, the 
Ushak, thé Orsukchi, and the Kodzhuk settled primarily in the vicinity 


of the main irrigation channels of Armatbag, Aulie, Lara and Gazavat.. 


Each of these clans had its own characteristic way of life and methods of 


agriculture. Of them, the 1925 Commission reported: * The Ushak and 


Kodzhuk have retained a purely tribal structure, but the other Yomut 
clans have for the most part abandoned tribal traditions and remain 
firmly settled in one spot on the land." 

Of a total of some 30,000 inhabitants, 20,000 were kaen and the 
remainder Uzbeks. The Turkmen population was drawn from a number 


. of tribes. The Imreli, settled on the lower reaches of the.Shavat and 


Kunya-Darya canals, the Karadashly on the right bank of the Shavat 
and Garrau canals and the left bank of the Yarmysh: canal, and the 
Yomut ‘between the lower reaches of the Shavat and Kunya-Darya, in 
the vicinity of Kogukli, form the majority; in the north of the raion 
along the Divan Begi canal were some minor settlements of Goklen, and 


” between Daryalyk and the Sha Murad canal a few Yomut communities. 
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With the exception of the Yomut elements, which still remained semi- 
nomadic and were still economically backward in comparison, all these 
settlements were engaged exclusively in agriculture. 

Here again, agriculture was the main occupation, and 20,000 Turkmen 
inhabitants, mostly Yomut and Choudor, formed 80 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, the remainder being Uzbeks. The Turkmen settlements were 
on the lower and middle reaches of the Klych-Niyaz-bai, the Kulbnya-yab 
and the Soviet-yab canals. The Yomut elements were settled in the 
Karailgyn district and were generally referred to as Karailgyns. 

The population of the raion was 10,000, all Yomut Turkmen and all 
engaged in agriculture. During the Turkmen revolts of 1912-1916, 
severe damage was done to the main canals—the Shah Murad, the Sapai- 
yab, the Kalpak-Irgen and others, and the population migrated to more 
peaceful areas on the Sovbied, Urug-yab and Khan-yab canals. With 
the sovietization of the raion, the damage was repaired and the settlers 
returned to their old lands. 

In the Tashauz raion, of a total population of over 26,000 there were 
only very few, perhaps some five hundred in all, Turkmen settlers. 

The Turkmen population of the Dargan Ata raion differed very con- 
siderably in both composition and way of life from that of the Tashauz 
oblast. Migration to the Darganata region occurred at a very much later 
date, and the majority of the Turkmen settlers arrived there only some 
twenty or thirty years before the Russian Revolution. Up till then, 
lack of arable land and irrigation facilities had compelled the majority 
to adhere to a nomadic existence, moving from one source of water supply 
to another; but with the. development of the irrigation network these 
Turkmen, composed predominantly of the Ata tribe with a sprinkling of 
Goklen and Igdyr, very quickly abandoned their nomadic way of life 
in favour of permanent settlement and agriculture. `. 

The Ata and Arbachi tribes formed the majority of the Turkmen 
population of what is now known as the Kara-Kalpak ASSR, on the right 
bank of the Arhu-Darya, colonization of which took place simultaneously 
with that of the left bank. 

Settled in the outer confines of the Khiva Khanate, these tribes found 
themselves much less exposed to the arbitary and often oppressive rule 
of the Khivan authorities than did their fellow tribesmen on the left bank, 
and in consequence they were far less active in the revolts against the 
Uzbek feudal overlords; with the advent of the Russians in 1873 therr 
position became better and more secure in every way. 

At the present time the right bank Turkmen are settled primarily in the 
Shabbaz and Turtkul raions in the south of the Kara-Kalpak AssR. The 
neighbouring Uzbek and Kara-Kalpak population have exercised a ' 
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marked influence on their domestic and cultural lives, and they differ 
sharply on account of this from their fellow tribesmen or. the left bank. > 
The above cannot in any way claim to be a history of the Turkmen 
tribes; it is indeed no more than the briefest possible account of the 
main successive phases of Turkmen migration into the Khorezm Oasis 
from the middle ages up to the time of the introduction c collectivization 
and their final adoption of a settled agricultural existence. The tracing 
of their origins and their pre-migratory history is a task for the future, 


which will necessitate much long and meticulous research. 


Revolution of Art 
in Egypt 


THE ART OF A COUNTRY, like the character of its inhabitants depends on 


many factors amongst which may be mentioned the nature of the land, 
the climate, and the scenery. They all give-colour to the artistic impulse 
just as they colour the character of the people themselves. Hence art 
is the harmoniuos expression of thought and feeling as affected by the 
prevailing conditions. Thus it is not logical to appraise the art of one 
country at the expense of that of another. An Egyptian temple, or a 
Conrinthian one, a Norman church or a Muslim mosque are all perfect 
if properly executed, but each has its own merits. 

To thoroughly understand the art of any country, it 15- necessary first 
of all to grasp the conditions and the environments prevailing in that 
country. Such study would be imperfect without consideration of the 
different stages and the various styles through which this art has gone. 
In Egypt, the essential conditions are the blue almost tloudless skies, 
the strong sunlight,-and the dry but pleasing climate; the strong contrast 
between the vast sterility. of the desert and the most prclific verdure on 
both sides of the Nile. ‚In addition, nature had endowed the land with 
large quantities of hard durable building stones, such as granite, basalt, 
and diorite. Limestone, a much softer and more easily worked material, 


~ ig also available for ordinary purposes. 


Egypt is the fertile land in which the seeds of the world’s arts and 
civilization have grown and flourished. It is the oldest civilization which 
has left us art, and to study the artistic movements of the different periods 


' ‘and the characteristics of each, we shall need to devote more time than a 
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general talk admits; therefore we have to content ourselves by giving a 
brief summary of events. Art in its different forms and means, began in 
Egypt, more than five thousand years ago. Thus the story of Egyptian 
art has been set since, at least, fifty centuries, and from its earliest times 
it has taken the path to progress and prosperity. 

The ancient Egyptians artists achieved perfection in the sense of strength, 
permanence, majesty, harmony, and effective action; such perfection 
being tempered with a correlating and effective sympathy manifestly 
reflected in all works executed by the ancient artist. 

Those that have had the opportunity of seeing or examining ancient 
Egyptian arts such as painting, sculpture and pottery cannot but feel 
that such relics should not be considered only as historical documents 
or curiosities but also as works of arts of the highest merit, their beauty 
and excellence of execution drawing the attention and admiration of 
both the layman as well as those endowed with artistic taste. 

The art of sculpture was one of the most, prominent arts of Ancient 
Eygpt. Figures in the round were the earliest trails of modelling, and 
remain the most important, as they are less conditional than reliefs, and 
give full scope to ability and knowledge. Very often, in the stone statues, 
the maximum effort was directed to the rendering of the head, whilst 

the body was considered of secondary importance, and the general sub- 
jects were treated largely in broad touches. 

In the field of applied arts, we clearly notice the most ingenious and 
clever creation; the problem was no longer a question of following 
religious or funeral traditions tied up with the customs of centuries, as 
was done in the other fields of art. On the contrary, the artist aimed at 
and made a point of charming the Egyptian man or woman by presenting 
a graceful and original object, the principal merit of which was its novelty, 
and in this he wonderfully succeeded. 

For the past 50 years the arts have continually been more op less 
directed towards expressing the actual emotions and conditions of life. 
Thus matters-such as expression of religious emotions, of deep love, 
evolution of passions and return to the traditions of the antique of civil- 
izations that used to be considered to be of prime importance, receive 
now-a-days little attention, while subjects treating the violent scenes of 
love, representations of the instinct activity and the inspiration of the | 
innocence of childhood, take the lead. 

Modern art 1n addition to being a document in which events are recorded, 
a mirror in which morale is reflected and a means of attaining somehow 
an objective, is indeed a superior instrumental element that brings to 
light matters pertaining to individual complexes as well as pyschological 
and social problems. Each of these cases require from the artist a. 
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certain knowledge and deép comprehension of the subject in order that 
he may be-able to convey to others the under! ying idea. 

Mahmoud Moukhtar is rightly considered to be the link between the 
past and present, and it is due to him that sculpture in Ezypt—his native 
land—has been revived. He possessed .a deep national sentiment, 
Egypt and the Nile being his main sources of inspirarion. Speaking 
of Moukhtar, an eminent American sculptor who spent over a year in 
Egypt studying works of art—wrote “In sub'ect matter it might be said 
that ^ Moukhtar ' has in most instance emplcyed the idioms of his day.’ 
Like * Rodin,’ he adored the ‘ Iternal Idol. . Like ‘ Bourdelle, he spoke 
` the strong language of a nationalist, and not unlike * Meunier,’ he was 

devoted:to the common man. It was in his devotion to that beautiful and 
ancient race of the fellahine that Moukhtar fouad his strength, the strength 
with which man speaks the universal language through his local dialect. 
There is, especially in his small carvings, the simplicity, purity, and econ- 
omy of poetry. One feels an enduring peace in these works; they 
possess the sense and scale of great sculpture. Although Moukhtar 
was thoroughly trained in the technical and xsthetic disciplines of Europe, 
there is evidence in his best sculpture of havinz forgotten everything: seen . 
Or heard and expressed everything believed." 

In view of his great capability and mastersh:p in both fields of fine and 
applied arts, Mobamed Hassan is the leader of the modern Egyptian ` 
‘school. His originality and initiation, and high standard of work are 
acknowledged and well esteemed by all. His portraiture rightly claim 
a high place of merit in regard to techniques, choice, 389 manipulation 
of colours. 

Ahmad Sabry is equally a gifted painter, sincere to natare, in his emo- 
tional artistic interpretation. His outstandiig characteristic ‘manifest 
in all his paintings is the ability in manipulatinz pure transparent colours. 
Youssef Kamel who until recently: has been the Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts had together with Sabry fostered the early imprestionist 
School of the Egyptian painters. The group of independants occupies 
a prominent position. Among them Mohammed Nagi and Mahmoud 
Said. Nagi attempts in his paintings to combine East and West together, | 
the result of the attempt is pleasing. Early in life he studies painting 
under direction of two eminent French and Ita'ian painters of Alexandria, 

“after that he studied in Paris and became a great admirer of Manet. 
When he was appointed director of the Egyptian Academy in Rome, he 
found a source of inspiratior: in the art of Fiero de la Francesca. [n° 
his paintings, he tries to be impartial with regard to human sentiments. 
M. Said’ tackles in his paintings purely local subjects, which he executes 

„in the manner of the, Baroque style. His manner is very decorative 
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both in colour and composition. R. Ayad, is another personality of 
the early School who studies in Italy, and forms a School of his own. 
His care in his paintings 1 is sien directed towards the composition of 
jineandcolou. = — | pat 

From the three different styles mentioned, several others have emerged. 
Thus some artists have chosen the styles. of. cubism, while others followed 
the teachings of impressionism, fawvism, futurism, or surrealism. We 
find in the younger generation apparent tendencies to follow the styles 
of Picasso, Deminch, or Klee. No doubt the reason for that tendency 
is the interest which has lately taken place in ins theories of Freud, and 
the verses of Baudelaire and Rimband. — 

dn modern Egypt, applied art is directed to a new pattern based on the 

ions of the past and believed to suit the needs and requirements of 

modern life. There are over thirty industrial schools, scattered all over 
the country. In these schools there is a ‘special course of study of five 
years for the art and crafts, such as furniture making, wrought metal 
object, carving in wood, wrought iron, weaving, rugs and carpets, orna- 
mental leather work decoration on the round and the flat, and polishing, 
ete. In Cairo there is an important college o of “applied arts. The work of 
this college is of a serious nature, its main ‘objective being the study of the 
traditional wealth of art and to revive it and reconstruct it in such a way 
to suit the requirements of modern life. Thus the efforts of the college 
are directed to overcome difficulties in the way of amalgamating both the 
traditional laws already set in art with those brought about by modern 
civilization and new discoveries. Among the leading brilliant con- 
temporary Egyptians specializing in the branches of applied arts are 
Mohammed Hassa, R. Ezzat, Ahmad Youssef, Chiaty, Fahim, Sadr, 
Ismail, Farag, Badry and Abdel Aziz. HUY 

There are two other main government. institutes for fine arts in Cairo. 
The Fine Art College and The Institute of Fine Art for women teachers. 
In both also exist non-academic sections for those who wish to study 
art without being tied with academical requirements. 


The appreciation of the arts by Egyptian people has reached a high | 


standard. Exhibitions of painting and sculpture are frequently held in 
museums and arts patenen not only in big cities but elsewhere in the 
country. S 

In view of the great care and interest that the Government takes iH 
the teaching of the arts, fine and applied, and their development, it is 
hoped that before long. Egypt will soon have ‘regained its former high 
and splendid paanan, in the | art world. ER * 
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Japan's Trade Outlook 


POOR IN NATURAL resources and faced with over-population, Japan 
necessarily must rely heavily on foreign trade, and because of post-war 
internatio nal conditions which have forced countries for national interests' 

'sake to move farther away from the policy of free trade, Japan is facing 
considerable difficulties in expanding her export trade. 


Japan's pre-war foreign trade reached its peak in the 1935-1939 period, 
but during the war this trade dropped to a small fraction of the pre-war 
level. Post-war trade regained its normal condition in 1950, after the 
inflation was halted and the 360-to-1 yen-dollar exchange rate was estab- 
‘lished. In 1952 total exports were valued at 458,200 million yen (about 
1,200 million dollars) and imports were 30,300. million yen (about 2,000 
million dollars). Recently, with consideration given to prices, imports 

,are slightly higher than they were before the war, while exports are only 
about 70 per cent of pre-war totals. 


It will be necessary to adopt policies which will lower prices through 
reforms in domestic production methods and reduce imports by adopting 
a more frugal national life. 

A survey of recent export trends shows that the best pre-war export 
item, textiles, has been replaced by steel products. This reveals that 
post-war Japan has changed from light industries to heavy industrial 
activities. Before the war China, taking about one-fourth of Japan's 
‘exports, was the best customer, with the United States in second place. 
, Recent trends are for the United States to be the largest importer from 
Japan, with Indonesia, Pakistan, and other countries following. 


Before the war Japan imported about one-third of her total overseas 
' purchases from the United States, with China, India, and others being 
next best sellers. To-day the situation is still that the United States 
provides the most imports to Japan, but it is followed by minor imports 
from a number of other countries. 

According to the 1950 national census, 45 per cent of the population 
are engaged in agriculture, 16 per cent in manufacturing industries and 
.12 per cent in commercial enterprises. 


Limited though Japan is in area, the islands extending for 1,200 miles. 
north and south and surrounded by the sea with warm and cold currents 
have provided Japan with a-rich variety of minerals, marine and agri- 
cultural products, in number greater than those in other countries, 
excluding the United States and Russia. But the quantity of such 
‘resources is extremely small, in many cáses only enough to be Bere 
Specimens of each variety. 
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. Most of the raw materials for Japan's industries must be imported. 
As a result, it is necessary for Japan to establish. herself as au industrial 


processing nation, but this type. of trade cannot suffice to support her -` 


population of over 80,000,000 people. "Thus, it is necessary ta make the 
most efficient use of available.natural resources. 

Coal and electric power appear to be the only resources in waich Japan. 
can - become self-sufficient, but even here exploitation is inadequate. 
However, extensive plans are in progress to develop potential hydro- | 
electric power. Scientific progress has also shiffted the emphasis on raw 
material (for example, coal is gradually replacing pulp as raw material. 
for synthetic fibers, and electricity which had hitherto been used only. 
for power and heat is now being converted to a major produciag element 
in the field of electro-chemical industry). 

Reliance on agriculture alone is clearly insulticient to support Japan’ S 
huge population, and the only alternative is to divert the great labour 
. force to the manufacturing industries and develop an adequate foreign. 
export trade. 

Before the war Japan's export programme sliced stress on the light 
industries, but the neighbouring Asian countries which once were Japan's 
chief cüstomers to-day have built up their light industries and their respec- 
tive plans for industrialization have created a demand for-plant equip- 
inent. This situation has resulted in great change in Japan's 8 industrial 


.. circles and export items. 


Before the war Japan's heavy industries served only to build up the 
country’s military power. The experience and technology o*tained are 
now responsible for the future developments in view of the altered condi- 
tions in neighbouring Asian countries. ` 

At the.end of 1952; Japan's productive population (over 14 years of d 
age) totalled 57,500,000, about 29 per cent more than the total in 1935. 
However, there were three per cent less people employed in factories than 
in 1947, but procucnon indices had increased. during this pare by 3-55. 
times. 

Following ilie establishment of the Trade Union E d & S.C.A.P. 
order of 1945, the organized labour movement developed rapidly. By the : 
end of 1952 there were 27,000 unions with 5,700,000 members in contrast .' 
.to less than 1,000 unions with only 400,000 members before the war. ~ -` 

During the three post-war years up to 1948, the labour. movement 
. developed greatly and labour disputes were many, but as J apari s domestic: 
economy gradually returned to normal conditions and as :he labour 
unions purged themselves of extreme leftist leaders, labour disputes 
became less frequent. Since the Korean war, in .particular,, labour 
» disputes have dropped sharply. . 
© ee 
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Mining in Morocco 
By EDMOND DELAGE 


IN THE PAST forty years, Morocco: has risen to a position of vital 
importance in the economy of the’ French Union and North Africa. 
For it is not an agricultural country only. Thanks to the labours and 
knowledge of French technicians, it has rapidly become most 
important in other respects particularly as regards mining. 

The annual mining output of Morocco has been estimated at some 
40 billion francs, 42 in 1952, 38-7 in 1953, 

Concentration is the characteristic of this production. 90 per cent 
of this material is produced by 10 mines, with phosphates, lead, zinc, 
manganese and anthracite taking first place. Three other mines supply- 
ing pertoleum oil, iron ore and cobalt, account for 8 per cent of the value 
of Moroccan mining production, which is thus the output of 13 big 
concerns. IN 

The main materials coming from Moroccan mines, can be classified 
as follows: phosphates (which amount to 20 per cent of world produc- 
tion, cobalt .(20 per cent), manganese (7 per cent), lead (5 per cent), 
zinc (1 per cent). These amounts may seem almost negligible as regards 
the last three items, but they are important when considered in relation 
to French requirements. For the latter run as follows: one million tons 
of phosphates, 100,000 tons of manganese ore, 85,000 tons of metal 
lead, 15,000 tons of zinc metal, 100,000 tons of copper (new metal) plus 
15,000 tons of copper scrap. Moroccan production thus corresponds 
to the total of France's uen in manganese and lead, and to a third of 
her needs in zinc. 

If one takes a glance at ie development of mining in the main materials, 
it 1s seen that there has been a marked rise since 1948 due to the rise in 
the price in francs of raw materials. For production rose from 17 billion 
in 1949 to 22 billion in 1950, 37 billion in 1951, 42 billion in 1952 but 
then showed a fall to 38-7 billion in 1953. 

In 1951, phosphates, which were by far the leading item with 3,226,000 
tons in 1948, as against 215,000 tons of manganese, now only represent, 
with 48-6 per cent, rather less than half the total value of production. | 
But it is still a fact that phosphates still came to 46-3 per cent of the 1953 
total, as against 18-2 for lead and zinc, 17-6 for manganese (which only 
accounted for 10-5 per cent in 1951). It remains the most LUPO 
item in Moroccan mining production. 

. The short crisis in 1953 caused most of the small prospecting "m 
mining installations to close down but it had the effect of stabilizing the. 
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equipment of big concerns able to resist. As it is, the present position 
is the result of the 15 TORNS of prospecting and effort which preceded the 
last war. 

One of the organizations that has played an essential part has been the 
Bureau de Recherches et de Participation Minieres (B.R.P.M.), which 
recently celebrated the 25th anniversary of its foundation. 

Ás regards prospecting proper, the Bureau was confined by statute to 
solid fuels and hydrocarbons, But the E.R.P.M. undertook to make.a 
systematic survey of outcrops of coal in all regions of Morocco seeming 


." to offer possibilities of seams at reasonable depths, and starting practically 


from scratch, to establish the first organization for big scale oil prospecting 
ever to exist in a country coming under French authority or Protectorate. 
In the case of petroleum oil, a powerfully equipped drilling service 
had to be completely installed and boring teams,almost exclusively 
composed of Roumanian specialists formed, within which French and 
Moroccan personnel might be gradually introduced. As the Rharb 
region, which gave signs of petroleum, was only known from general 
studies, which were not detailed enough to be of use to the prospectors, - 
while the first boring campaigns were being carried out, a stratigraphic 
scale had to be worked out, a laboratory for paleontological research 
organized and geological maps showing the necessary detail drawn up. 
As regards coal, the Bureau's geologists had to become familiar with 
position of the coal bearing ground before embarking upon any method- 
ical study of the coalfields in Morocco,. even in regions for which geo- 
logical maps did not yet exist. 
The work of prospecting proper was BEES with the preparation 
of a’ series of agreements between several private companies. It was 
not to cease éven during the war and when hostilities were over, the work 
was continued with renewed energy both as regards the sclution-of the 
coal question and that of hydrocarbons and metal mines, particularly . 
in respect of molybdate and wolfram. 
On June 30th, 1953, the B.R.p.M. was active in no fewer-than 27 com- 
panies and groups of various types, all working to promote the develop- 
ment of the economy of the Protectorate or mining production. ` 
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REVIEWS 


REALMS OF SILVER—One Hundred years of banking in the East by Sir COMPTON 
MACKENZIE. (Routledge & K egan Paul, 25/- net, 338 pages). 
Reviewed by Sir CECIL KISCH. 3 


In this centenary volume, commemorating the achievement of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China over a hundred years of activity in this country and overseas 
Sir Compton Mackenzie has developed an engaging theme with his own illuminating comments. 
History and finance are so closely intertwined and are so often suffused with crises that the 
book should appeal not only to those interested in banking, but also to those whose tastes 
may lie in reviving memories, or following the course, of political and military upheavals 
still in Po of fulfilment. 

As the title of the volume shows the Chartered Bank, (to give it the familiar appelation) 
has been principally concerned with financial operations in the East. In the nineteenth 
century gold became the money of the west and silver long remained the monetary basis of 
the East. Conditions in those days favoured the precious metals: to-day most of the world 
has turned to the cheaper medium of paper and token currencies with the result that over- 
issue has become easier for governments and stability of purchasing power has become less 
for everybody. Two great wars and political convulsions must take the responsibility, 
but the changes must none the less be deplored. ‘The financial reactions of these events enter 
into the picture presented by this book and contribute to a fascinating study. 

On 29th December, 1953, the Chartered Bank, having overcome all obstructions, received 
the first grant of its Royal Charter (since frequently renewed) and in April 1858, its first Indian 
branch was opened in Calcutta. In the same year the full responsibility for the administra- 
tion of India was transferred from the East India Company to the Crown and the first Viceroy 
was appointed. India has now become a republic within the British Commonwealth. Thus 
the Chartered has witnessed the whole period of British administration and has inaugurated 
the second century of its life under conditions that were unforeseen by any of its founders 
but offer as great a scope for its civilizing influence as was manifested in its first hundred 
years. 

The purpose of an exchange bank is not primarily to act as a general bank of deposit, but 
to furnish remittance and to finance trade by drawing bills, by discounting them and, using 
its knowledge of local conditions, by extending credit to merchants against proper security 
with the purpose of promoting commerce. "Transactions of this kind involve a bank in all 
the monetary and political reactions of the countries in which it operates. 

The network of the Chartered was spread wide. In spite of its name, it had no branch 
in Australia, but it was active in India, China, Hongkong, Burma, Japan, Singapore, Indonesia, 
the Phifippines—indeed all over the East where there was a fruitful field for international 
trade. The mere recital of this incomplete list of names conjures up a story of wars, revolu- 
tions, financial crises and periods of monetary quiso In the case of India one thinks 
of the long years when the fall in the gold price of silver depreciated the two shillidg rupee 
to little more than half that value. There followed the closing of the mints to the free coinage 
of silver and the, 1/4d. rupee, which in its turn was undermined in the first world war by the 
rising price of silver, This led to the attempt to hold the rupee at 2s. gold and later, or this 
failing, at 2s. sterling, and ultimately, after a time of instability at 1/6d. sterling. There were 
anxious days for al! engaged in Indian banking and on occasions the local staff of the Bank 
had to contend with outbreaks of violence as well. 

In China it would be easy to collect a corresponding series of financial crises. The vagaries 
of silver eventually led China to demonetize the metal. The invasion of the country by the 
Japanese inevitably brought monetary confusion, and it might have been hoped that tho 
liberation of the country from the Japanese invader at the end of the second world war would 
have paved the way for the inauguration of a new period of useful development by the Bank, 
which had a remarkable prestige throughout the East. Now China is in the Communist 
fold and the Chartered is an exile again from the country which it had served so well. 

In this review it is not possible to do more than give some examples of all tbe historical 
events which come within the range of this book. "The Chartered has come through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune with distinction and with its financial reputation intact and enhanced. 
In prosperity its motto was prudence, in adversity courage, and in all its enterprises integrity 
and patience. If the Bank has served commerce well, as may be seen from the growth of’. 
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Eastern trade and from the strength of its balance sheet, and if it has served the mother country 
well, as shown by numerous instances given in this book, the credit is due to the able manage- 
ment that the Bank has always enjoyed. It would be invidióus to select names from the 
list of distinguished men who have served on the Chartered Board, bu! it is right to comment 
on the fact that throughout its history the Bank has drawn liberally on talent exhibited in 
work in the East including the experience of officers who have served the Bank itself overseas. 
The Chartered is the doyén of the Eastern Exchange Banks, and as it enters upon its second 
century of activity, Sir Compton Mackenzie's graphic narrative will convince the reader, 
financially minded or otherwise, that it-can rightly dc so with pride in the achievement of the 
past and with confidence that, whatever difficulties the future may have in store, the initiative 
and vigour of the Bank and its officers will surmount them. 

The baok is.excellently produced and is embellished with a number òf interesting illustra- 
tions beari ing on the work of the Bank in London and che East. 


MY PUBLIC LIFE by Sir MIRZA ISMAIL, KCIE, OBE, LLD. (Allen and Unwin). . 16-. 
Reviewed by SIR STUART FRASER, KCSI, CIE. i 


THE AUTHOR was taught by me with the Maharajah of Mysore over fifty years ago, and our 
friendship continued during my five years as Resident in that State. He served as Prime 
Minister successively in Mysore, Jaipur and Hyderabad. Sir Mirza professes to be “A 
bureaucrat and no politician." Better has he been described as an ab!2 administrator, who 
combined the best of Indian and British traditions. Fortune favoured kim in the field where 
he developed his talents, as Mysore was then already becoming a “ model " State after fifty ` 
years of British administration. When Lord Curzon installed the young Maharajah he paid 
tribute to the Maharini-Regent and the succession of able ministers who governed the State. . 
To the Viceroy the young Ruler owed the benefit of having two distiaguished members of 
the.1cs as his Private Secretaries. : Above all, however, the new Dewan enjoyed tbe advan- 

‘tage of warm personal friendship with the Maharajah, who, himself a keen judge of men, 
. was selflessly glad to give his minister the credit for what.the complete uz zderstanding between 
them accomplished. 

His reputation already established, Sir Mirza took a prominent part in ‘the Round Table 
Conference Sessions held in London and leading to the India Act of 1935. When the death 
of His Highness in 1940 ended this happy personal relationship, inevitably a change in the 
Dewanship was Cesired. by both Sir Mirza and the twenty-year-old successor to the Gadi. 
From 1942-46 he was Prime Minister of Jaipur, and there too he enjoyed the confidence of 
a Maharajah who appreciated Sir Mirza’s improvemerts in the administration for the better- 
ment of his people. :But those were turbulent times; the Congress Party was strong, and . 
Jaipur had then no Constitution or safety-valves for popular agitation. Moreover, Sir 
‘Mirza had to contend with the Mahasabha’s determined opposition to a Muslim occupying a 
high position in a Hindu State.. Charges of dictatorial action and extravagance in public 
expenditure were met by Sir Mirza but did not divert him from his roming zeal and, before 
he left, a Constitution was created with the full support of the Ruler, the Rajasthan University 
was estiblished and some of the J aipur ancient buildings were rescued fromruin. ..- 

In August 1946 Sir Mirza accepted the Nizam’s offer of the Prime Ministership of Hyderabad. 
Although beginning with the support of the Ruler, he soon found himself opposed by the 
Ittehad-ul-Muslameen, a powerful band of agitators who were encouraging the Nizam to 
demand a special position of independence in the new Indian Union. So, after only ten 
months, Sir Mirza felt compelled to admit failure and resign. Nevertheless this was not the 
end of his personal efforts to save the Nizam. He went to Delhi and, by correspondence with 
the Nazim, with Lord Mountbatten and the latter's successor as Governor-General, Mr. 
Rajagopalscharia, he continued endeavouring to get the Nizam’s acceptance of compromise 

eproposals worked out for him by Lord Mountbatten and Sir Walter Monckton. But all his 
efforts were in vain, and the unnecessary tragedy:ensued of the armed invasion of.Hyderabad - 
by Indian troops with some bloodshed. 

The course of events was fatal to the Indian States. The implication of the book. that the 
Political Department discouraged attempts to associate the people-with the administration, 
is not correct. The Government of India’s Treaties precluded-our direct interference with the 
autonomy of the Princes, except to prevent gross misgovernment. Lord Curzon had taught 
the Princes to regard themselves as his colleagues in the Government of India, and he estab- 

,lished additional Chiefs' Colleges for the education of the young rulers-to-be. As the author 
“writes, Federation might have led DET to their HEOEBOrAUOR in tte Commonwealth, . 
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had not.the Transfer and Partition ended their paternal rule, which was generally preferred 
by the people to the colourless ministries established by the Indian Union, Sad it is to think 
that no Maharajah, even of the “ model " State, will ever again receive the homage of his 
people in his traditional capacity as the “ Representative in his own person of God to men and 
of men to God." 

Sir Mirza's last spell of public service was the eight months he spent as UNO’S representative 
in Indonesia. The comments of a trained elder Statesman on the difficulties facing the new 
Government there are instructive. And belittlers of British achievement may note his remark 
that while in India the administration was taken over as a going concern, the Dutch left behind 
the stupendous task of creating any efficient administrative structure. 


THE WONDER THAT WAS INDIA. A Survey of the Culture of the Indian Sub-continent 
before the Coming of the Muslims. By A. L. BasHAM, B.A. PH.D., F.R.A.S., Reader in the 
History of India in the University of London. PP. 539, with 88 Plates. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 45s. 5 


Reviewed by Professor H. G. Rawlinson. 


The object of this book is to give the general reader a popular account of Indian culture from 
the era of the Indus Valley Civilization down to the Muslim invasions, and it covers the 
various aspects of- the subject more comprehensively than any single-volume work of its 
kind hitherto published in England. It appears at an opportune moment, when India is 
much in the public eye and increasing numbers of educated people are anxious to óbtain a 
general knowledge of Hindu literature, philosophy and art. There are chapters dealing in 
some detail with such subjects as History, t the State, Society, Religion, the Arts, and Language 
and Literature, and a number. of appendices containing much invaluable information on 
such diverse topics as Cosmology, Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, Coinage, Prosody, 
and the Indian origin of the Gypsies. On the other hand, it is disappointing to and that 
nothing is said about the important subject of Greater India; the vast Sailendra Empire 
comprised the Malay Peninsula and the islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo, and lasted 
from.the eighth to the eleventh centuries A.D. Java is literally covered with relics of the 
Buddhist period, including that supreme masterpiece, the Barabudur Stupa, with its nine 
successive terraces, while in Cambodia stand the superb temples of Angkor Vat and Angkor 
Thom, which surpass anything on the India mainland. It is impossible to give the reader 
an adequate idea of Indian art without including these. The chapter on Indian Literature 
stops short at Sanskrit and Paakrit; there is only a casual reference in the Epilogue to the 
great medieval poets like Tulse Das, Kabie, Nanak and the poet-saints of the Deccan, who 
are read by millions in India to-day. The book, in a word, with all its erudition, only gives 
a one-sided and partial picture of the many-sided culture of Hindu India, and is sadly lacking 
in human interest. In this respect it is greatly inferior to the vividly written volumes on Greece 
and Rome in the same series. In places it runs the danger of becoming what the late Edward 
Thompson used to call “ a charnel-house of facts," and is scarcely likely to appeal to the 
audience for which it is primarily intended. All this, however, is redemmed by the large 
number of illustrations of Hindu sculpture and architécture, which speak for therhselves, 
and by the graceful translations, made by the author himself, from Sanskrit prose and poetry, 
It is to be hoped that the present volume will be followed by a second, bringing the subject 
down to the British period. It would, indeed, be a pity to leave the public in ignorance of 
mud Rajput painting, and of Mughal architecture, which is Indian in every sense of 
the .wor 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, PAKISTAN,” 
AND BURMA. By HucGH Tinker. University of London, The Athlone Press. 35s. net. 


As the long period of British rule in India becomes part of history, it is essential that the 
future historian should have solid and reliable records on which to base his conclusions. In 
the political field that need is being met; during the last few years there have appeared a 
number of books giving the background of particular aspects of the Indian sub-continent's 
progress towards freedom. It is therefore peculiarly fitting that the part played in India’s 
development by local government—or, as it is more appropriately termed, local self-govern- 
ment—should not be neglected. In many respects it was the Cindetella of administrative * 
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institutions; its operations were regularly criticized by all manner of public bodies ard 
individuals from the highest to the lowest, its shortcomings were marry and varied, yet in its 
humble way it achieved some good and many of the older generation of India's political 
leaders received their early training in local bodies. 

Both Dr. Tinker and the Publications Committee of the Board of Studies in History of the 
University of London, which selected this work as their first publication, are to be con- 
gratulated on their work. The fruits of Dr. Tinker's research provide a solid mass of factual 
information on local government during the British period, with a running commentary 
which does not spare either British or Indians in assessing its failures. The father of local ` 
self-government in India was Lord Ripon, who assumed the Viceroyaity at a time-when local 


' government was arousing much interest in England. In the famous Resolution.on Local 


Self-Government of 1882 this liberal-minded Vicercy laid down a principle which was fre- 
quently lost sight of in succeeding years. That principle was: " It is not primarily with a 
view to improvement in administration that this measure is put forward and supportec. 
Tt is chiefly designed as an instrument of political and popular education?" Lord.Ripon saw 
that as education spread throughout Irdia there would grow up a class of men who would 
feel frustrated unless their activities were directed’ into useful political channels: It was 
through a system of local administration that he proposed to utilize the services 2 what he 
described as “ an intelligent class of public spirited men.’ 

Local self-government as introduced by the British did represent something new in India; 
„the village panchayat, which was its indigenous forerunner, had disazpeared in. the period 
"between Moghul rule and the assumption of power by the East India Company, but in any 
case the panchayat was little more than a committe2 of village elders. Unfortunately the 
British administrators of Lord Ripon’s day did not share the Viceroy’s enthusiastic liberalism. 
They were believers in the “ paternal " form of government, and the lozal boards became in 
effect mere appendages of the district official, who was more interesied in securing roads, 
hospitals, schools, sanitation and other amenities than in affording the elected and nominated 
members a political education. Well might G. K. Gokhale lamenr in 1906 that local 
government “ still remains all over the country where it was placed by Lord Ripon a quarter 
of a century ago, and in some places it has even been pushed back." In 1907 the Liberal: 
Government in Great Britain set up the Decentralization Commissior. to inquire into the 
financial and administrative relations of the Government of India and the provincial govern- 
ments, but its modest recommendations dealing with local self-government were mainly 
shelved. It was not until the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsfori Reforms that local 
authorities were released from official tutelage. By that time India's main political interest 
had switched from local to national affairs, with the result that local beards did not attract 
the type of man who might have made these new panchayats work satisf. actorily. They suffered 
from lack of finanze, from communal and caste jealousies, from corruption and nepotism and 
eventually from political disruption due to the various civil disobedience and boycott move-. 
ments organized by the Indian National Congress. Nevertheless they had some notable 
achievements to their credit. In the great cities the work of municipal government found 
enthusiastic support, and the Bombay Municipal Corporation set an example to the whole 
country in efficient local administration. 

In a foreword Lord Hailey poses two questions. How far did local boards succeed in 
providing the public with services of various kinds (such as schools, hospitals, roads, sewerage, ' 
lighting,. water-installations or the like) on a more liberal or efficient scale than might have 
been secured by an extension of the activities of the official administration, and how far did 
the system actually afford an education in the principles and practice of self-government as 
envisaged by Lord Ripon? But even if, as Lord Hailey concludes, the more general verdict 
should be that of the Simon Commission, which expressed the view that the transfer of 
power from official hands had been followed by a fall in efficiency, he contends that 

* membership of this great network of local authority bodies, increasingly encouraged to 
regard themselves as independent of the official organization of the government, must 

« have helped materially-to foster the ambition for self-rule, and given many recruits to the 
campaign for its attainment. To this extent at all events the results must be held to have 
justified the intentions set forth in the Resolution of 1882. They may in truth have gone some- 
witat further tnn the authors of the Resolution ever contemplated." 
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